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VI—THE SPECULUM VITAE: ADDENDUM 


The present paper is intended to form a postscript to the 
last section of my study of the authorship of the Prick of 
Conscience, published in 1910.‘ In the earlier article 
the traditional attribution of the poem to Richard Rolle, 
the hermit of Hampole, was attacked, and in conclusion 
a clue was followed which seemed to lead towards the 
Speculum Vitae, a similar Middle-English poem still un- 
edited. A connection between the two poems had appar- 
ently been built up by J. Ullmann,? in an elaborate analy- 
sis of similar stylistic peculiarities found in both, and he 
had used the evidence, thus apparently deduced, to urge 
the ascription (found in one copy of the Speculum) to 
Rolle, then always credited with the authorship of the 
Prick of Conscience. Ullmann’s conclusion as to the 
common authorship of the two poems was used in the dis- 
cussion as to the authorship of the latter by turning them 


1 Studies in English and Comparative Literature, Radcliffe College 
Monographs, No. 15, Boston and New York, pp. 115-170. 

? Englische Studien, vu, pp. 415 ff. The poem is described and the 
first three hundred lines are quoted. 
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about: since two other copies of the Speculum gave the 
work to William of Nassington,*® it was suggested, when 
Rolle’s authorship of the Prick of Conscience seemed im- 
possible, that the true author might be found in Nassing- 
ton, who was possibly the author of the very similar 
Speculum. However, since the latter work was not in 
print, and had not at the time of writing been accessible 
to me in-manuscript, the discussion as to the connection 
between the two works could only be incomplete and ten- 


tative. 
Since 1910, I have examined thirty-one manuscripts 
of the Speculum,* and other material connected with it 


* The attribution runs as follows: 

“. . . pray specialy 

For Freere Johan saule of Waldby, 

That fast studyd day and nyght, 

And made this tale in Latyne right... . 
Prayes also wt deucion 

For William saule of Nassyngtone, 

That gaf hym als fulle besyly 

Night and day to grete study 

And made this tale in Inglys tonge.” 

This ending is quoted from Reg. ms. 17 C. vit in Warton-Hazlitt, 
History of English Poetry, London, 1871, m1, p. 116, n. 2. Hatton 
MS. 19 gives substantially the same. Both manuscripts belong to the 
early fifteenth century. It may be noted that nine of the thirty-one 
manuscripts of the poem which I have examined are imperfect at the 
end, where an attribution would occur. 

*I wish to thank here the owners of the manuscripts described for 
the courtesy which I have everywhere received. I do not list the 
copies of the Speculum because a complete list will appear in the sec- 
ond part of the Register of Middle-English Poetry of Professor 
Carleton Brown (Oxford University Press, Pt. 1, 1917). I wish to 
thank also the librarians of Syracuse, Cornell, and Columbia Uni- 
versities, who have courteously allowed me access to their shelves at 
various times. The notes made from manuscripts have unfortunately 
not been read with the originals since they were taken in 1910 when 
I held the fellowship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. This 
paper was “ read by title” at the meeting of the Association in 1914. 
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has been studied. The present paper therefore will set 
forth the results of this research, and terminate the discus- 
sions begun in the earlier one, in so far as they concern 
the Speculum Vitae, and have in any way been altered by 
the more complete evidence available in that connection, 
since the first paper was written. The material here de- 
scribed does not lead to complete conclusions as to the 
origin of the Speculum Vitae, but it is hoped that it will 
be useful as far as it goes. The larger investigation, that 
of the manuscripts of all the works of Richard Rolle, and 
of those of the Prick of Conscience,—to which it has been 
subordinate,—will be presented in later papers, and will 
complete the main discussion of the paper in 1910, as the 
present paper is intended to complete that of the last 
section. 

A surprising result of the recent investigation of ma- 
terial connected with the Speculum has been to discredit 
completely the specific evidence on which Ullmann built 
up his conclusions. It has been discovered that the classi- 
fications of stylistic peculiarities which he applied to the 
two poems were for the most part derived—sometimes 
verbatim—from three studies of the style of Old-French 
writers. These are: Benoit de Sainte-More. Eine 
sprachliche untersuchung iiber identitat der verfasser 
des “ Roman de Trote”’ und der “ Chronique des Ducs de 
Normandie,” by F. Settegast,—a study made in 1876 
(several years before Ullmann’s), also at Breslau; Der 
Stil Crestien’s von Trotes, by R. Grosse, Franzésische 
Studien, 1, pp. 127 ff.; and Guallaume, le clere de Norman- 
die, insbesondere seine Magdalenenlegende, by A. Schmidt, 
Boehmer’s Romanische Studien, 1v, pp. 493 ff. Ullmann 
sometimes refers to stylistic peculiarities in romanzen- 
poeste similar to those with which he is concerned here, 
but he cites no authorities, though his use of the authors 
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just listed amounts sometimes to plagiarism. Since the 
characteristics which he found that the two poems possessed 
in common are thus discovered not to be peculiar to them, 
no value of course remains in the use by Ullmann of these 
similarities as a criterion of common authorship. The 
relation of Ullmann’s work to his sources will be illus- 
trated in another paper, where it will form the basis for 
another discussion. It must be said here, however, that 
nothing has appeared to make the hypothesis of a common 
authorship for the Speculum Vitae and the Prick of Con- 
science untenable, though there is now no special evidence 
on which this hypothesis may be grounded. 

It must be said at once that the examination of the manu- 
scripts of the Speculum has increased the uncertainty as to 
its authorship. The name of William of Nassington has 
not been found attached to more than the two copies 
already known, and no name of another author has been 
substituted. Nothing has been added to our information as 
to this person, and he may or may not be the author of the 
Speculum. It is also somewhat disconcerting to find that 
the Latin prose Commentary on the Pater Noster of John 
de Waldeby, Provincial of the Augustinian Friars in Eng- 
land at the close of the fourteenth century, of which many 
copies still exist, is not the source of the English poem. 
This treatise is a long work of which the prologue begins 
with the text: Septies in die laudem dixi tibi. ... (a 
beginning also quoted from a Commentary on the Pater 
Noster ascribed by Tanner to “ Thos. Colby.”)® In Reg. 
ms. 7 £ 11 and other copies of Waldeby’s Pater Noster, his 
Commentaries on the Angelical Salutation and the Creed 
immediately follow, and the authorship of the latter is put 
beyond all doubt by the appearance of a prefatory letter 


5 See A. G. Little, Initia operum latinorum, Manchester, 1904. 
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addressed to Thomas, Abbot of St. Alban’s, who, the letter 
states, when at Tynemouth at the translation of the relics 
of St. Oswin, had spoken of Waldeby’s sermons delivered 
at York. Some fame for this letter is apparent from its 
inclusion in a “ model letter-writer” in Trinity College 
Cambridge ms, 1285, f. 72b. ; 

It may of course be possible that a second commentary 
by Waldeby was the source of the Speculum. Consider- 
able material exists for the study of his writings, and it is 
evidently in confusion. He has apparently been confused 
with his brother, the Archbishop of York, Robert (v. D. N. 
B.), perhaps with a “ Jean de Galles ” who lived in London 
in 1368,° and also perhaps with the famous Minorite of the 
thirteenth century (as famous in France as in England), 
Joannes Wiallensis. For example, Lambeth ms. 352 con- 
tains a copy of Waldeby’s Pater Noster already referred to, 
under the title “ Itinerarium Salutis.”* An “ Itinerar- 
ium ” is one of the three parts of the “‘ Ordinarium ” of the 
Minorite (v. D. N. B.), and Haenel notes as, apparently, 
a separate work, “Ioan. Wallensis itinerarium.” § 

A lengthy list of the writings of the Augustinian can 
be made out from the catalogue of books in the Austin 
Friars’ library at York, compiled in his lifetime,® perhaps 


* See Histoire littéraire de la France, xxv, pp. 179 f. Perhaps this 
is the Johannes Wellis, Monk of Ramsey, who was one of the bitterest 
opponents of Wycliffe. See Fasciculi Zizaniorum, Rolls Series, Lon- 
don, 1858, pp. 113 et passim, and Monumenta Franciscana, Rolls 
Series, London, 1858, p. 598. In the Fasciculi John de Waldeby is 
evidently confused with his brother, when he is called Archbishop of 
Dublin (p. 356). 

*The work is found with the same title in Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge Ms. 317, and Laud Misc. ms. 296. 

* Catalogi Librum Manuscriptorum, Leipzig, 1830, p. 123. 

*The Catalogue of the Library of the Augustinian Friars, York, 
ed. by M. R. James, in Fasciculus J. W. Clark Dicatus, Cambridge, 
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during his residence there.'° Some of these works are 
unknown except for their mention here, but more could 
certainly be found than are listed in the D. N. B." It may 
be noted that, in a ms. of Waldeby’s Pater Noster quoted 
from by M. Petit-Dutaillis, he is re‘erred to as “ Professor 
of Holy Writ at Oxford,” !* and he is called “ Professor of 
Holy Writ ” in Lambeth ms. 352. Probably we cannot be 
absolutely sure whether or no Waldeby had a connection 
with the Speculum till the manuscripts of all his works are 
worked over, and it is possible that “ Joannes Wallensis ” 
may be found to be the author of the source. He died ec. 
1303, and his dates would therefore combine better with 
Nassington’s—who died in 1359 (if the identification 
made in my former paper is correct)—than Waldeby’s, 
who died apparently in 1393. 

An English prose Mirror is found in three copies, and, 
as quotations made at the end of this paper will show, it is 
evident from a superficial comparison with the Speculum 
that they both render the same work. The Mirror throws 
no light on the origin of the poem, and the relation of the 
two is uncertain. A line-by-line comparison has not been 


1909. Several entries occur here of a Comment on the Pater Noster 
ascribed to Waldeby, some of which are followed by the same two 
pieces as in the Reg. MS.; but we have no means of knowing whether 
they all refer to the same work. 

” He is referred to as “ Eboracensis ” in Laud Mise. MS. 77. 

* Laud Misc. Ms. 77 of the early fifteenth century may specially be 
pointed out as interesting for the study of Waldeby. Latin Ser- 
mones Dominicales are here followed by some English alliterative 
verses, and a set of stories for preachers. The whole is entitled 
Novum opus Dominicale. The date of composition is given as 1365. 
(I quote from the catalogue.) The title Novum opus is applied in 
the York catalogue to two works by Waldeby—a Doctrinale, and a 
work De Sanctis (p. 77). The catalogue was compiled in 1372. 

® Btudes @histoire du moyen-dge, Dédices 4 Gabriel Monod, Paris, 
1896, pp. 384 ff. He quotes from Caius Coll. Ms. 334. 
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made, but, failing that, a few observations can be hazarded 
on the subject. 

It is possible that the Mirror is derived from the Specu- 
lum, for, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, it was 
the fashion in France, at any rate, to put out versions of old 
poems in a “ desrimé” form,'* and there are even signs, 
at that time, of a prejudice against verse as a vehicle not 
sufficiently serious for truthful compositions.’* Against 
this hypothesis must be put the fact that there seem to be 
few traces of this fashion in England. Moreover, the be- 
ginnings of the two works differ entirely, and the easiest 
explanation for their divergence would be on the ground 
of their being separate translations of the same original. 


* Des la fin du XIIIe siécle, on avait commencé, selon l’expression 
du temps, 4 “ desrimer ” les anciens poémes francais (Histoire Lit- 
téraire, XXII, p. 326). 

* Warton quotes prologues of prose works which declare that 
“ Hstoire rimee semble mensunge,” “ Nuz contes rymes n’en est vrais,” 
(11, p. 137), and Froissart is quoted in the same strain (Le Prince 
Noir, ed. F. Michel, London, 1863, p. x, n.). Professor G. L. Hamil- 
ton has kindly pointed out similar statements in the following works: 
a prose version of the Roman de Troie (A. Joly, Benoit de Sainte- 
More et Le Roman de Troie, Paris, 1870, 1, pp. 422, 423, n.) ; a version 
of the Pseudo-Turpin (Romania, xvi, p. 61); a history of Philip Au- 
gustus (op. cit., VI, p. 495) ; a Bestiaire (Notices et Extraits, Xxx111, 
Pt. 1, p. 22). He also points out the apology which the author of the 
Anglo-Norman Romane de tute chevalerie (probably “ Master Eus- 
tace’”’) feels it necessary to make for his use of verse (P. Meyer, 
Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature francaise du moyen dge, Paris, 
1886, 1, p. 221, v. 43). The reasons urged against the use of verse are 
generally its use by minstrels, and its addition of extra words. Mas- 
ter Eustace is an Englishman, but, aside from his work, the nearest 
analogy to be found in England is the following, from the Dialogue 
prefixed by Trevisa to his version of the Polychronicon. The Lord 
answers to the clerk, when asked whether he prefers a translation in 
rhyme or prose, “In prose, for commonly prose is more clear than 
rhyme, more easy and more plain to know and understand” (Fif- 
teenth Century Prose and Verse, ed. A. W. Pollard, An English 
Garner, vol. xu, p. 207). 
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As will be seen later in the illustrative quotations, the 
introduction of the Speculum contains two elements not 
found in the Mirror,—namely, the declaration of the utili- 
ty of its subject-matter, as compared to that of romances,— 
a list of which is enumerated,’°—and the explanation of 
the choice of the vernacular as the medium for the work.'® 


* Innumerable examples of the same sort are to be found in Old 
French and Anglo-Norman works,—*‘ Combien de fois n’a-t-on pas 
opposé les aventures des saints 4 celles des preux et des chevaliers! ” 
(Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la littérature fran- 
caise, Paris, 1896, 1, p. 20). See for examples, Romania, xu, p. 147, 
XVI, p. 66, Angier, Dialogues de St. Grégoire, ed. T. Cloran, Strasburg, 
1901, p. 14. English examples of the same kind are cited in Warton, 
II, pp. 122,125. Similar comparisons are made in sermons,—see quota- 
tions from Robert de Sorbon and Gerald de Liége made by M. Ch. V. 
Langlois in his article, “ L’éloquence sacrée au Moyen-Age” (Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1893, p. 190; multi tamen compatiuntur 
Rolando et non Christo); and a Lollard tract in Camb. Univ. ms. 
li. vi. 26, f. 131,—‘* But summam sceip, I prieie bee leeue pees spechis 
And telle me a mery tale of giy of warwyk, Beufiz of hamtoun, eiber 
of Sire (??), Robyn hod, eiber of summe wel farynge man of here 
condiciouns and maners.” The fact that Middle English literature 
simply perpetuates in such examples a fashion begun in Anglo- 
Norman appears from comparison of the thirteenth-century Passion 
of Our Lord (EETS, No. 49, p. 37) with the Josaphat of the almost 
contemporary Anglo-Norman Chardry (Altfranzésische Bibliothek, 1, 
p. 74); or the Middle English Mirrur and the Anglo-Norman Miroir 
(see my article in Modern Philology, xm, p. 741). These compari- 
sons—like the prejudice against prose already mentioned—were 
doubtless part of the competition of monastic writers with writers 
of romantic fiction (as is noted by Miss Laura Hibbard, Romanic 
Review, Iv, p. 183). A reason for their popularity can be found in 
the fondness that has been noted in the Middle Ages for all kinds of 
catalogues. From this point of view the present examples come very 
near to the second part of Sir Thopas, and our impression is con- 
firmed that they represent an almost stereotyped form (see Chaucers 
Sir Thopas, by J. Bennewitz, Halle, 1879, p. 15). 

%* A long tradition for such explanations existed in Old French, 
Anglo-Norman, and Middle English, as will be shown in another 
paper. Examples in which a Middle English work derived such an 
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Both these motifs were what might be called fashionable 
elements in the introductions to popular works during sev- 
eral centuries ; they had been very frequent in French and 
Anglo-Norman literature for laynien for generations be- 
fore they passed into Middle English. The introduction of 
the Mirror, on the other hand, is purely theological,—-open- 
ing as it does with the exposition #f a text,—and it is such 
as would be suitable to a Summa on the Pater Noster,— 
which is the sort of work that we can imagine the source of 
the Speculum to be. It may be useful as a clue for search- 
ing out the direct source for that work. A motive can be 
seen for substituting in a composition seeking to be popular 
with laymen, the sprightly introduction, after a popular 
manner, which is found in the poem, whereas no motive 





can be seen for supplanting the introduction found in the 
Speculum by that found in the Mirror. 

As a matter of fact, several cases are to be noted in which 
the reference to romances was interpolated into prologues 
in which it was not originally present. The comparison with 
a list of romances in the Cursor Mundt is inserted into one 
group of the manuscripts of the Prick of Conscience ;'* 
one copy of the Bible of Geffroi de Paris contains a pro- 
logue contrasting the story of Roland with the Passion 
(this is altogether the commonest antithesis made),'* and 
a lengthy example of the same sort is borrowed from the 
Calendrier of the Anglo-Norman Raiif de Linham in an 
Anglo-Norman poem on the Nine Daughters of the Devil. 


element from the Anglo-Norman are the Mirrur, already referred to, 
and the Lamentation of Mary (see Modern Philology, loc. cit., and 
XIV, pp. 255-6). 

7 See my article on “ the Manuscript Evidence for the Authorship 
of the Prick of Conscience,” now under preparation. 

* Les Traductions de la Bible en vers francais ai moyen age, par 
J. Bonnard, Paris, 1884, p. 52. 
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M. Meyer says of the interpolation . . . “ que je ne saurais 
expliquer d’une maniére satisfaisante. . . . L’emprunt est 
assurément singulier.”’ 1° The extreme popularity of such 
introductions seems sufficient reason for such an insertion ; 
the lieux communs found in edifying literature appear to be 
as much the subject of fashtons as the motifs of romances. 
It would be natural therefore to explain the prologue of 
the Speculum as an attempt to follow the current fashions, 
and not necessarily an exact reproduction of its original. 
However, the relation of the Speculum and Mirror cannot, 
of course, be settled in the present state of our knowledge. 

The Speculum occurs in three copies *° with a title such 
as, Liber de Pater Noster, and in fact it is, as has al- 
ready been noted, a Summa on the Pater Noster which 
we may expect to be the source. Though the direct source 
has not been found, some clues can be given as to its ele- 
ments. The exact outline and in some passages the exact 
material is given in an anonymous Latin tract on the 
Pater Noster existing in at least five copies. This work 
has been noted, but its connection with the Speculum has 
never before been recognized.* It apparently enjoyed 
considerable authority, since, as is here pointed out for the 
first time, the first part was used in the popular com- 
pendium entitled the Speculum Spiritualium.?* It has 


” Romania, XXIX, p. 54. 

* Ll. 1. 8, McClean 130 (at the Fitzwilliam Museum, formerly “ ms. 
A” of Samuel W. Singer, as Brit. Mus. Addit. ms. 22, 558 is “ ms. 
B”), and Bodl. ms. Eng. Poet. d. 5 (formerly the Corser Ms.). 

1 See infra, p. 156. 

Cap. xxvul, Fol. Ixxvii. This work, of which partial copies at 
least go back to the late fifteenth century (v. ms. Dd. rv, 54), was 
printed by W. Hopyl in 1510 in Paris at the expense of William 
Bretton, a London citizen. The work is confessedly designed pri- 
marily for the use of contemplatives, and it quotes largely from the 
English mystics. The author withholds his name, but it is given in 
the Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery (ed. Mary Bateson, 
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not been compared line by line with the Speculum, but it is 
clear from sporadic comparisons throughout the text that 
it gives a far briefer and more purely theological treat- 
ment of its subject than the Speculum Vitae; the pictur- 
esque passages giving glimpses of the familiar life of the 
time are all lackihg, but the relation of the poem to the 
tract is nevertheless unmistakable. 

In the material in general the Middle-English Speculum 
and Mirror stand very near to the famous Somme of Frére 
Lorens, the source of the Ayenbite of Inwit. The Specu- 
lum has been said to be founded on the Somme, and again, 
no complete comparison has been made; but enough has 
been done ** to show that the true relation is uncertain and 
complicated. Parts are identical, as the quotations at the 
end of this paper will prove, but again the Somme will 
give only the sketch of what is found in the Speculum. 
Much of the picturesque realism of the poem is derived 
from the Somme,** but, on the other hand, the best of such 


Cambridge, 1898, p. 202) as “ Adam, monachus Carthusiensis.” I 
wish to thank the librarian of Union Theological Seminary for the 
use of his copy—of which I learned through a reference by Professor 
T. F. Crane in the Romanic Review, v1, p. 220. 

* The relation of the two works is pointed out in the description 
of Addit. ms. 22, 283, in the catalogue of the manuscripts of the 
British Museum.—A Middle English prose version by a “ knyght of 
Kyng henrye, conqueroure of Normandye,” writing in 1451, is found 
in the Bodl. ms. E. Mus. 23, with the curious title Awenture and 
grace, which is thus explained: “per as I was not perfecte of the 
langage of frensch by symple vndirstondyng of the langage, me- 
thowght it was vertues I adventured to drawe it in to englisch, and 
in many places ther I coude not englisch it, grace of the holy goste 
yafe me englisch acordyng to the sentens, wich come of grace. So pe 
ferste bygonn with aventure, and so folowid grace” (f. 261). Other 
English versions are noted in the preface to the Ayenbite of Inwit 
(ZETS, No. 23). 

*For example, the account of the “miracles of the Devil” who 
sends a man into a tavern with his wits, and out without them (in 
the account of Gluttony, ms. Ii. 1. 26, f. 88b., Romania, xxiv, p. 68). 
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material is new. In the prologue, as the quotations will 
show, the Speculum uses the Somme less than the tract on 
the Pater Noster, but the two latter for a few sentences 
coincide. What may be the general relation between these 
two sources is uncertain. There were a multitude of 
Sumnmae of their type circulating during the Middle Ages, 
as has especially been shown by the studies made in the 
effort to settle the source of Chaucer’s Parsons Tale ;*° 
and the research that they have so far received has done no 
more than disclose the problem of their history. The exact 
particulars given in many manuscripts of the Somme, as 
to the date and circumstances *° of its composition, are very 
definite, and one would expect plain sailing for the student 
of this most famous of all medieval Swmmae for laymen ; 
nevertheless, the origin and structure of the work are 
actually involved in such obscurity that the best that can 
be done at present is to state the problem, since, owing to 
the relation which exists between the Speculum and the 
Somme, it has some relation to our present enquiry as to 
the origin of the former.** 


* See Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 12, The Sources of the 
Parson's Tale, by Kate O. Petersen, Boston, 1901, especially p. 80, n. 
1: R. E. Fowler, Une Source francaise des poémes de Gower, Macon, 
1905, 

* The book is said to have been compiled in 1279, by Frére Lorens, 
of the Order of Preachers, Confessor of the King, Philip, at whose 
request the work was undertaken. Professor G. L. Hamilton has 
pointed out to me the interesting note in the Revue des langues 
romanes, LVI, pp. 20f., which quotes the epitaph of Lorens. He is 
thereby proved to have been tutor of the King’s children as well as 
confessor to the King, formerly Prior of the convent at Paris, and, 
apparently, a native of Orleans. A reference to his Somme seems to 
lie in the mention of his ethical teaching. His death is put between 
1296 and 1300. 

7 See Bulletin de la Société des anciens textes francais, 1881, pp. 
48-9; 1892, pp. 68 ff.; Romania, xiv, pp. 532 ff., xxi, pp. 449 ff., 
xxviI, pp. 109 ff. C. Boser made a valuable study of the Provencal 
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M. Paul Meyer, to whom we owe our principal informa- 
tion on the subject of the Somme, as on so many other im- 
portant questions of medieval literary history, has divided 
the work into six parts,** 


occur separately, he toncludes that Frére Lorens’s share in 


and since most of these parts 


the work was no more than the consolidation of separate 
tracts, already old, and probably the composition of the 


last member.*® A very puzzling element enters the situa- 


tion from the appearance of a work very similar to the 
Somme, but not identical with it, known as the Miroir du 
Monde.*® This work exists in an earlier and a later form, 
and the latter, which is especially similar to the Somme, 
even carries the same colophon as to the composition by 
Frére Lorens, at the request of the King in 1279. 


texts in Romania, xxiv, pp. 56 ff., and planned an investigation of 
the Somme and all derivatives, but this enterprise was cut short by 
death (op. cit., XXV, p. 338). 

* Bulletin, 1892, Romania, xxtit. 

* Romania, xxi, p. 454. He refers (p. 450) to the part on the 
Pater Noster—* Qui par le style se distingue assez bien de ce qui 
précéde, et de ce qui suit.” It does not seem that M. Meyer’s argu- 
ments for the composite origin of the Somme are conclusive, since 
he nowhere points out a copy of a part which antedates the time of 
Lorens. There is no reason why the latter might not have collected 
his own work, originally published separately. The style of the 
Somme is in general so unusually vivacious for medieval theology 
that a composite authorship is a little hard to accept. 

* Bulletin, 1892, Romania, xx11. This work is in print, edited by 
Felix Chavannes, La Mireour du Monde, Lausanne, 1845, Mémoires et 
documents publiés par la Société d'histoire de la Suisse romande. 
The Somme of course is not in print, except in the Middle English 
translation, the Ayenbite of Inwit, but large excerpts from the origi- 
nal are published by R. W. Evers, Beitrige zur erklirung und tect- 
kritik von Dan Michel's Ayenbite of inwyt, Erlangen, 1888. Other 
studies of the relation between the Somme and Ayenbite are to be 
found in Englische Studien, 1, pp. 379 ff., 1, pp. 98 ff. Harvard Uni- 
versity possesses a manuscript of the Somme, which was given by Dr. 
Furnivall during his last illness, as a memorial to Professor Child. 
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In the complex problem of the origin of the Somme and 
its connections,** one or two details should be pointed out 
as of interest for the problem of the origin of the Speculum 
Vitae. A writer who has studied the various treatises just 
mentioned in an investigation of the sources of Gower’s 
Mirour de L’Omme, is of the opinion from the evidence 
yielded by her research, that a Summa from which both 
Somme and Mirour were derived, existed in a more ex- 
tended form than either derivative,** in which, it must be 
noted, the references to the familiar life of the time would 
be especially abundant. It is a pity that she was not 
able to bring into her investigation the Speculum Vitae, 
which shows a distinct relation to the French treatises, 
but more realistic details than they. The question of a 
lost prototype of the Somme has also been discussed in con- 
nection with a peculiar Provengal text,—in which, it 
should be noted, the construction follows that of the Specu- 
lum more closely than does the Somme, since it also 
strengthens, though not by the same means, the connections 
with the Pater Noster which bind the whole treatise 
together.** Again, the resemblance of title between the 


*M. Ch. V. Langlois writes in his Vie en France au moyen dge 
d@aprés quelques moralistes du temps, Paris, 1908, p. v.: “C’est a 
peine si les premiers travaux d’approche pour |’étude des sources de 
la célébre compilation intitulée la Somme le roi... ont été exé- 
cutés.” 

*® Fowler, op. cit., pp. 32 ff. It may be remarked that Joannes Wal- 
lensis, already mentioned, who was one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the theological world in both England and France during the 
thirteenth century, would be a most likely person to be the author 
of such a work. He is already known to be the author of several 
Summae, and A. G. Little, in his Grey Friars at Oxford (Oxford, 
1892, p. 149), notes that an exposition on the Pater Noster is some- 
times assigned to the Minorite. 

* Romania, xxtv, pp. 56 ff. This text begins with the Seven Deadly 
Sins. It introduces the De quinque septenis of Hugo of St. Victor to 
assist in forming the framework (p. 83). 
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two works makes it probable that the Speculum has used 
the Miroir rather than the Somme, and it is to be noted 
that some manuscripts of the Miroir contain a prologue 
which is not printed by Chavannes.** This may have been 
used in the ‘Speculum. It seems that the Murotr, as 
printed, also omits the latter part of the work,®° and, 
altogether, the relation of the Speculum and Miroir cannot 
be determined from the printed text of the latter.** It 
should be noted that all the French works here discussed 
put the exposition of the Pater Noster at the middle or end 
of the work, and they usually begin with the Ten Com- 
mandments.**? The Speculum, on the other hand, ex- 
pounds the Pater Noster at the beginning, and uses it as 
the frame to which the other subjects are linked, thus 
giving the whole a continuity not found in the French 
works,—for the lack of which they have been several times 
criticised.** It would appear that the Speculum and 
Mirror derive their superior arrangement from the tract 
on the Pater Noster, already mentioned, though in the 
case both of this piece and of the French treatises it may 
be that the relation is collateral, and it is even possible 
that the English works represent the ultimate source, if 
such existed, more fully than any other derivative. 

In conclusion a word must bu said as to the following 
note, found in three copies of the poem: 


* See Bulletin, 1892, p. 70, n. 2. 

*® Fowler, p. 21. 

* The general confusion can be illustrated by the case of the exem- 
plum regarding “Marion Torgan” used in the Speculum in the 
account of the Works of Mercy (f. 115b). This is not present in the 
tract on the Pater Noster, but it is found in the Somme (British 
Museum Addit. MS. 28,162, f. 108b—‘ Marie doingines”), though 
not in the Miroir as printed. It is in the Mirror (f. 84). 

* Romania, Xxvi, p. 109. 

* See Histoire littéraire, xxv, p. 183, Romania, xx1v, p. 82. 
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Anno Domini Millesimo cee™®? Ixxxiiijo, compilatio ista hoe modo 
Cantabrigiae erat examinata; dum a quodam sacerdote ad ligandum 
ibidem fuit posita a quibusdam scolaribus, diligenter erat intuita, 
atque perlecta, et cancellario Universitatis ejusque concilio prae- 
sentata, propter defeetus et haereser examinanda, ne minus litterati 
populum per eam negligenter fallant, et in varios errores fallaciter 
inducant. Tune jussu cancellarii, coram eo et toto consilio universi- 
tatis, per quatuor dies, eum omni studio et diligentia fuit examinata, 
atque in omni collegio undique comprobata, die quinto, omnibus doc- 
toribus utriusque juris et magistris theologiae, cum cancellario, dicen- 
tibus et affirmantibus eam de sacris legibus et libris divinis bene ac 
subtiliter tractatam, et ex auctoritate omnium doctorum sacrae 
paginae sapienter allegatam, id est affirmatam, necnon et fundatam. 
Ideo quicunque fueris, o lector, hanc noli contempnere, quia sine 
dubio si aliqui defectus in ea inventi fuissent, coram Universitate 
Cantabrigiae combusta fuisset.” 


Though no positive certainty can of course be attached 
to such information, unsupported by other evidence, there 
is nothing, on the other hand, to render it positively sus- 
picious,*® unless it be the fact that the manuscripts con- 
taining it all belong to the early fifteenth century, and by 
that time the suspicion with which vernacular religious 
works were regarded on account of Lollardry was so great 
that a note like the present one was practically useful as a 
safe-conduct,*' and therefore likely to be fabricated. 
Claims like the present one were sometimes made fraudu- 


* Quoted from Bodl. ms. 446 as above by J. O. Halliwell, Thornton 
Romances, Camden Society, London, 1844, pp. xxf. The same note 
is found in Cambridge University ms. Ii. 1. 36, and Caius College 
MS. 160. 

“Tt was accepted as authentic by C. H. Cooper (Annals of Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge, 1842-1908, 1, p. 128; v, p. 260. I am unable to 
trace the reference to the “ Cambridge Portfolio”), and it is, on his 
authority, made the basis of a statement in Old English Libraries, 
by E. A. Savage (“The Antiquary’s Books,” London, 1911, p. 155). 

“ Books written “in the time of John Wycliffe or since ” were sub- 
ject to examination, by the Constitutions of Archbishop Arundel in 
1408 (see Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae, ete., London, 1737, 
111, pp. 314-9; see also pp. 338, 365, 378). 
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lently, merely for the sake of selling a book: for example, 
“ Sir John Mandeville” says that he showed his work to 
the Pope at Rome, at a date when actually the Pope was at 
Avignon.*? Public examinations were, however, some- 
times a fact, for Giraldus Cambrensis describes his own 
reading of hi; Topography of Ireland before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for three days,** and Rolandino of Padua 
read his Chronicle in 1262 before the University of 
Padua.** \Ve may well believe that the conditions in the 
nation brought about by the rise of Lollardry were such as 
to make formal examinations of literary works especially 
likely in 1384, even though we have nothing of the kind 
testified to from other sources. This was the year of 
Wycliffe’s death, when the Wycliffite movement had become 
definitely heretical, and its influence over the common peo- 
ple through preaching and literary propaganda (which had 
not yet been curbed) was probably at its height.*° Under 
these circumstances it would seem very natural that the 
orthodox party in the church should authorise for laymen 
a safe and attractive manual of religious instruction, like 
the Speculum, and since Oxford was at the time a center 
of heresy, it may have fallen on Cambridge to initiate 
some of the propaganda of orthodoxy for the academic 
world. The part which Cambridge played in the W'ycliff- 
ite controversy has not been investigated ; one of the ques- 
tions asked by Archbishop Arundel at his visitation of 


“The voiage and trawaile of Sir John Maundeville, Kt., ed. H. O. 
Halliwell, London, 1839, pp. 314-5. This analogy was kindly pointed 
out to me by Mr. G. G. Coulton. 

* De Rebus a se Gestis, Bk. 11, chap. 16, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, 
ed. J. S. Brewer, London, 1861, Rolls Series, 1, p. 72. 

“See Coulton, Medieval Garner, London, 1910, p. 268. 

*Knyghton under the date, 1382, says that half the population 
was Wycliffite (Chronicon, Rolls Series, London, 1895, 1, p. 185). 
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1401 was as to the presence of heretics, and it has been 
taken for granted that they were numerous, without any 
positive evidence being brought forward on the matter.*® 
But, however this case may be, it is evident that Cam- 
bridge must have played a less important part in the 
Wycliffite movement than Oxford, the home of Wycliffe, 
and have been correspondingly more receptive of orthodox 


measures. 
From early times the Church had attempted to define 
the sine qua non of a layman’s proper religious knowledge, 
and the regulations seem to have become more exact after 
the fourth Council of the Lateran, in 1215, when special 
ordinances were made for the instruction of the clergy.** 
In England the basis of religious instruction for laymen 
during the later Middle Ages was the Constitutions of 
Archbishop Peckham of 1281,** though similar stipula- 
tions were made before this time; *® and several compila- 


“See Mullinger, The University of Cambridge from the earliest 
times to the Royal Injunctions of 1535, Cambridge, 1873, p. 258; see 
also p. 271. 

“R. M. Woolley points out the large number of episcopal institu- 
tions put out in England after this time (English Historical Review, 
Xxx, pp. 285 ff.). 

* Wilkins, 1, pp. 51-61; also Gasquet, The Old English Bible and 
other Essays, 2nd edit., London, 1908, p. 170. Four times a year, in 
the vernacular, the Articles of the Faith, Ten Commandments, Two 
Commandments, Seven Works of Mercy, Seven Deadly Sins, “and 
their progeny,” Seven Virtues, and Seven Sacraments were to be 
preached. This statute is copied into many manuscripts, many of 
which are listed in Martin’s edition of Peckham’s Letters (Rolls 
Series, 1885, m1, pp. exxiii ff.). 

“We find Roger de Weseham, “ Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
and principal favourite of Robert Grosseteste,” composing a treatise 
for the use of his clergy which follows much the lines of the 
later works (see Memoirs of the Life of Roger de Weseham, by Sam- 
uel Pegge, London, 1761, p. 57). Grosseteste had laid down much the 
same in 1237 (see Cobb, Alcuin Club Collections, xvi, p. 53, n. 3). 
Stengel lists Anglo-Norman examples (Digby ms. 86, Halle, 1871, 


pp. 1 ff.) 
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tions for laymen distinctly mention the fact that they are 
composed to fulfill the requirements of Peckham’s ordi- 
nance,” and many more,—of which, as will appear from 
extracts from the prologue printed below, the Speculum is 
one—tacitly fulfill the scheme of the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances more or less closely. It is, in fact, to their relation 
to these decrees that the group of subjects treated in the 
Speculum and recurring in other treatises doubtless owe 
their wide and continued dissemination, and the practical 
usefulness which they served doubtless had its share in de- 
veloping their arrangement into as compact and success- 
fully didactic a compilation as possible. As we have seen, 
the Speculum went farther towards unifying the whole 
than its predecessors, and though it covered practically the 
whole range of subjects required for lay instruction accord- 
ing to Peckham’s statutes, and more, yet it could be said to 
fulfill merely the single requirement also made, that the 
people should be taught the Lord’s Prayer, an ordinance to 
which the tract on the Pater Noster, and the Mirror di- 
rectly refer, as well as the Speculum (see infra, pp. 158-9). 

With the rise of Lollardry the Constitutions of Arch- 
bishop Peckham took on still more importance, for by the 
Constitutions of Archbishop Arundel of 1408, already 
mentioned, vernacular preaching to laymen was rigidly 
limited to the subjects there laid down.*! It is possible— 


™ See the Speculum Christiani, one of the most popular works of 
the fifteenth century (of which, as it may be useful to note, the New 
York Public Library possesses a copy in an early printed edition), 
and the sermon of “ Gaytring,” compiled at the request of Archbishop 
Thoresby of York in 1359 (FETS, No. 118). It is altogether proba- 
ble that other similar works were also inspired from above. 

* The Lollards put out treatises built on the traditional framework 
(see Arnold, Select English Works of Wyclif, Oxford, 1869-71, m1), 
and (though the question is of course uncertain because of the un- 
certain date of the pieces) it may be that here, as in other cases, they 
were availing themselves of an orthodox ordinance as a cloak. 
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though on this subject we have no proof—that the practice 
of putting books, both Latin and English, into parish 
churches for “common use,” which is commonly recorded 
during the last century and a half before the Reformation, 
made also part of the “ Counter-Reformation ”’ which fol- 
lowed Lollardry.°? One of the most frequent of these 
books was the Pupilla Ocult, a Latin manual of popular 
religious instruction for the use of parish priests.°? The 
authorship of this work is disputed, but it is generally 
ascribed to John de Burgh, who, it must be noted, was 
made Chancellor of the University of Cambridge in 1384, 
and would therefore be the Chancellor referred to by the 
note on the Speculum.** At the time, therefore, to which 


= See, for examples of such gifts, Savage, pp. 128 f. It may be 
noted that Queen Isabel of France ordered the Somme placed in a 
Paris church for the use of the people (Warton-Hazlitt, m1, p. 103). 

® Savage, p. 132. In the few examples which he chooses for quota- 
tion this book occurs four times. 

“Miss Mary Bateson states of the Pupilla, without giving her 
authority, that it “may be by Grosseteste, Peter de Limoges, Jo- 
hannes or Jo. de Burgo” (op. cit., p. 191, n. 6). The four copies 
owned by Syon Monastery which she is describing are all anonymous, 
and this seems to be the case with most manuscripts of the work. 
Most writers on the subject accept the authorship of de Burgh, on the 
strength of the edition printed in 1510 in Paris for W. Hopyl, at the 
expense of Bretton (as was also the Speculum Spiritualium). The 
heading is quoted by Maskell as follows: “ Pupilla oculi, omnibus 
presbyteris precipue Anglicanis summe necessaria: per sapientissi- 
mum divini cultus moderatorem, Johannem de Burgo, quondam almae 
universitatis Cantabrigien. cancellarium: et sacre pagine profes- 
sorem, necnon ecclesie de Colingam rectorem; compilata anno a 
natali Dominico, M.cce.lxxxv. In qua tractatur de septem sacra- 
mentorum administratione, de decem preceptis decalogi, et de reliquis 
ecelesiasticorum officiis, que oportet sacerdotem rite institutum non 
ignorare” (Monumenta Ritualia, London, 1847, m1, p. lxxix, n. 29). 
He notes another edition in 1514. The continued authority of this 
book appears also from the fact that it seems to have been used in 
the Rationale of 1540-3 (see edition by C. 8. Cobb, already cited, p. 
6, n. 1). Maskell notes that a “ Pupilla” is referred to as early as 
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the note refers, not only was there a general situation 
existing in England in which the examination of an Eng- 
lish manual of popular religious instruction, built on the 
frame-work furnished by Peckham, would be a suitable 
measure, and may have taken place as the beginning of the 
“ Counter-Reformation ” of which we have evidence at a 
later date, but the highest authority at Cambridge was 
apparently showing a special interest in the orthodox teach- 
ing of laymen. These facts do not, of course, prove the 
validity of the note, but they suggest that it is worth 
further investigation. 

However far the Speculum Vitae may appear to us 
to-day from the type of work to which an academic sanc- 
tion would be granted, there can be no doubt that it repre- 
sented some of the best theology of its time, worked over, 
as it seems, by a compiler of some talent. The Somme,— 
which it is hard to appreciate in the barbarous Kentish 
dialect in which we have generally known it,—has received 


1311 (ibid.); Gasquet notes a Pars oculi by William Pagula or 
Walter Parker, of the middle of the fourteenth century (op. cit. pp. 
170-3), and Savage refers to “several books of this title” (p. 252). 
A De Oculo Morali, given to Grosseteste in many manuscripts, is de- 
scribed by Martin (op. cit., pp. Ixxxif.), and a reference to the de- 
scription of the same work given by Little (op. cit., p.151) makes it 
probable that it has been confused with the Pupilla by Miss Bateson. 
A treatise on Prayer, not hitherto noted, exists in MS. 1053, of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, with the title “Pupilla oculi interioris 
hominis.” It shows the influence strongly of Richard Rolle—The 
Pupilla Oculi is quoted from frequently by Rock (Church of Our 
Fathers, ed. Hart and Frere, London, 1905). It would seem to offer, 
for parish clergy, a very suitable equivalent to what the Speculum 
offers for the direct use of the laity. If de Burgh is not the author 
of the Pupilla, it is possible that an approbation of the work by him 
may have been the cause of his connection. The authenticity of the 
heading of Hopyl is to some extent substantiated by the fact that it 
is certain that de Burgh became Chancellor of Cambridge in 1384 
(see Cooper, I, p. 128). 
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its just measure of praise from the best French scholars. 
Quétif and Echard thought that with some alterations of 
language it would be as popular today as ever; °° M. Léo- 
pold Delisle recognises it as “the manual of religious 
morals which had the greatest vogue during the last three 
centuries of the Middle Ages” ;°* and M. Ch. V. Langlois 
calls it “ ‘the Imitation of Christ’ of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,—of which several portions are certainly the master- 
pieces of medizval edifying literature.” °* To the virtues 
which it shares with the Somme—or the Miroir—the 
Speculum has added from the tract on the Pater Noster,*® 
or a common original, a superior structure, and from 
some source unknown—or the invention of its compiler— 
considerable realism of an amusing sort. To the modern 
student, in any case, whatever the circumstances of its 
origin or whoever its author, it has great interest in offer- 
ing a complete mirror of the orthodox medisval instruc- 





® Quoted in the Histoire of Petit de Julleville, m, p. 182. 

% Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V, Paris, 1907, p. 236. He 
is commenting on the set of illustrations which accompany the 
Somme in many copies, and are an interesting sign of its currency 
among the rich. 

* Loc. cit. 

It seems likely that this is an English production, though of 
course nothing definite can be arrived at on the subject. The six 
volumes of the Notices et extraits of B. Hauréau (Paris, 1890-3), 
probably the richest treasury available of information on such mat- 
ters, contain no reference to this work, and no manuscript has 
turned up during a fairly extended perusal of catalogues of manu- 
scripts in French libraries. M. Paul Meyer says (Bulletin, 1896, p. 
43, n.) that there are several expositions of the Pater Noster in 
French, “surtout ” that of La Somme, and that at the beginzing of 
} the Sermons of Maurice de Sully (on which see Romania, xxin, p. 
499). The Speculum uses an English proverb (“for men sayn on old 
? englis,” f. 138), and refers to the King of England (f. 147). Such 
references, however, could easily be added in the translation, and do 
7 








not necessarily mean anything as to the source. 
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tion for laymen.®® By its attachment to the Pater Noster 
of the whole theology and ethics of the Church, as they 
concerned laymen, it is a triumph of the medieval art of 
hanging a universal theology to the exposition of texts, and 
it would seem that its carefully articulated schematism °° 
solved the general problem of what might be called the 
architechtonics of the Summa for laymen,—which was a 
form of literature for which the ecclesiastical statutes kept 
alive the demand, and to some extent fixed the elements. 


The following parallel quotations will, it is hoped, illus- 
trate the preceding statements. 

The quotations from the Speculum are made from Ull- 
mann’s article, in which he uses ms. Ll. 1. 8, supplemented 
by ms. Ii. 1.36, dated 1423 (one of the copies containing 
the note as to the examination). 

The quotations from the Mirror are made from Harl. 
ms. 45, of the early fifteenth century, originally the book 
of “Dame Margaret Brent.” Two other copies of the 
fifteenth century exist in the Bodleian library, viz.: E. 
Mus. 35, ff. 221-452’, and Rawl. ms, A. 356, both imper- 
fect at the beginning. 

The quotations from the tract on the Pater Noster are 
made from Burney ms. 356, of the early fifteenth century, 


It is probably due to the superior quality of the elements out of 
which the Speculum is compounded, rather than to any superior 
talent in the compiler, that the Speculum is a work of distinctly 
better quality than the Prick of Conscience. 

@ The full intention operating in a work like the Speculum, with 
its—to us—over-elaborate connections, cannot be understood unless 
the medieval characteristic is understood which is signalised by M. 
Langlois in the following: “C’a été l'une des manies du moyen Age 
de croire fermement a la valeur des machines intellectuelles et d’en 
confectionner beaucoup: machines mnémotechniques, machines a pen- 
ser, machines a prier, machines a précher” (L’éloquence sacrée, 
p- 193). 
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(ff. 8 ff.), in which it makes part of a compilation entitled 
Flos Florum, referred to by Gasquet, as a “manual in 
twenty-five books, the first being on the Lord’s Prayer.” ** 
The only other reference to the work is one made in Horst- 
mann’s Yorkshire Writers,®* in which he notes the text in 
Harl. ms. 1022, and gives it to Richard Rolle for no visible 
reason. Other copies are Harl. ms. 1648, Addit. ms. 15, 
237—both at the British Museum—and ms. Rawl. C. 72, 
ff. 137 ff. 

The quotations from the Miroir are made from Cha- 
vannes’ edition.. All the passages here quoted occur also 
in the Somme, in the text found in Addit. ms. 28, 162, of 
the British Museum,—which is the manuscript of the work 
here used. 

The openings of the Speculum and Mirror are as 


follows: 


Speculum 

“Almy3ty god in trinite,”... 

—After the invocation, and an 

apology for the author’s imper- 

fections, he goes on: 

“T warne 30w ferst at pe begyn- 
nyng, 

I wil make no veyn spekyng 

Of dedes of armes ne of amours, 

Os don mynstreles and ober ges- 
tours, 

pat make spekyng in many a 
place 

Of Octouian and Isanbrace.” . 

(Il. 35 f.) 
—After a few similar lines and 
some account of the edifying 


Mirror 

“Fore hit is so pat all man- 
kynde in this world nys but in 
exile and wildernesse out of his 
kyndely contre, or as is a pil- 
grym or a weyfaring man in a 
strang londe wheré he may in 
no manere abide. But nedely 
euery day, euery houre, and euery 
tyme is passynge on his way.” 
: Our goal is one of two 
cities, Babylon or Jerusalem, 
which are in turn described and 
interpreted with quotations from 
the Meditations of St. August- 
ine. “And for man may not 
knowe in whiche of these two 


* Op. cit., p. 175. He apparently neglects to observe that the notes 
in Harl. ms. 1648, to wuich he refers (p. 173), are the same work. 


@ London, 1894, 1, p. 157. 
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substitute which he offers, comes 

the following: 

“In English tonge I schal 30w 
telle, 

3if 3e wyth me so longe wil 
dwelle. 

No Latyn wil I speke no waste, 
But English, bat men vse mast.” 
i (ll. 61 f.) 
An interesting discussion of this 
subject follows; after which the 
Speculum joins the Mirror, as 

follows: 

“And swyche a lessoun I schal 
30w 3eue, 

pat myrour of lyf to 30w may be, 

In be whiche 3e may al 3owre 


lyf se. 

First I wyl speke of pe gret 
profit 

Of pe Pater Noster, pat cometh 
of it, 


And of be fruyt and dignyte 

Of pat pray3er, os men may se, 

And specially of pe seuene ask- 
ynges, 

pat on be Pater Noster henges, 

And of pe seuene 3yftes of pe 
holy gost, 

pat pe seuene askynges may to 
vs haste, 

And of pe seuene synnes, pat 
most may smerte, 

pat be seuene 3yftes putten out 
of herte, 

And specially of be vertues seuene, 

pat may be set in here stede 
euene, 

And of be seuene blessyd hedes, 

To whiche pe seuene vertuwes 
vs ledes, 

And of be seuene medes alle, 

pat of be blessedhedys schulde 
falle ; (ll. 92f., pp. 468 f.) 
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weyes he gop ynne ne whider- 
ward he is, but he knowe what 
is vertu, and what is synne. 
Therfore pis writyng is thus 
made for lewed and menliche 
lettred men and wymmen in 
suche tonge as pei tan best vn- 
derstonde. And may be cleped 
a myrour to lewde men and 
wymmen, in whiche they may 
see god pborgh stedfast by leue, 
and hem self borgh mekenes, and 
what is vertu, and what is synne. 
This writyng schal be 
gynne with pat holy prayer pat 
criste him self made and taghte, 
pat is the Pater Noster, as the 
gospel berith witnesse. And first 
in this writyng shal be schewed 
be profyte and fruigt and be 
dignyte of the holy prayer, the 
Paternoster. Afterward pe 
seuen askynges pat ben in the 
Pater noster. And pe seuen 
3iftes of be holy goost pat we 
asketh perby. And pe seuen hede 
synnes pat tho seuen 3iftes put- 
ten away. And pe seuen ver- 
tues pat the seuen 3iftes setten 
in the stede of pe seuen synnes. 
And pe seuen blissedhedes pat 
the seuen vertues bringep vs to. 
And also pe seuen medes pat 
bringeth to pe seuen blissed- 
hedis.” (f. 3 f.) 
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The Somme and the Miroir, as has already been stated, 
put the exposition of the Pater Noster towards the end of 
the whole. The Miroir, however, (p. 30) bears some rela- 
tion to the English works in stating its title at the begin- 
ning, though in terms that bear them no special relation. 
The tract on the Pater Noster, as has already been noted, 
gives the arrangement found in the Speculum and Mirror. 
It is headed by the following summary : “ Hie incipit com- 
pendiosus tractatus de utilitate orationis dominice, in quo 
breuiter tractatur de vii peticionibus eiusdem. . . . Item 
de vii donis spiritus sancti. . . . Item de vii peccatis mor- 
talibus. . . . Item de vii virtutibus principalibus. .. . 
Item de vii beatitudinibus et eorum meritis” (f. 8.).® 
Both the tract and the French treatises are used in the re- 
mainder of the introduction, as the following quotations 
will show: 


Speculum Mirror 


pe Pater Noster first men lerys, 

For it is heued of alle prayeres. 

It is a pray3er most suffysaunt 

To alle be bat it wyl hawunt, 

And most syker, wher we go, 

For pis lyf and pe tober al so; 

Where fore eche man, pat has 
tane 

Trewthe of baptesme at pe 
fount stane, 

pat prayere schulde lere and 
entente 


Firste men scholen vndirstonde 
pat pe Pater Noster is heed of 
all prayers, and be moste suffi- 
sant and most siker for this lyf 
and pat other. Wherfore eche 
cristen man by comandement of 
holy chirche schal lerne pis 
prayer. And who so wol not 
lerne hit he despiseth goddes 
lawe. And berfore it is the 
firste thing of lettrure pat is 
taght to children. This prayer 


® The Somme and Miroir (p. 248) make a similar concatenation of 
subjects, but in the middle of the whole work. It should be noted 
that the present list by no means exhausts the subjects of the Specu- 
lum, for they include almost every category developed by medieval 
schematicism. Some impression of its range may be gained by exami- 
nation of its derivative, “ The Desert of Religion ” (Herrig’s Archiv, 
cxxvul, pp. 388f., where I point out the relation between the two 
works, and ibid., cxxvi, pp. 58 ff., where the text is given). 
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Thorow holy chyrches comande- 
ment; 

And pei, bat wyl nowt lere nor 
knowe 

pat prayer, 
lawe; 

bere fore pe maner is to loke: 

Whan a chyld is set to boke, 

be Pater Noster he schal first 
lere, . 

For it is most preciouse prayere; 

pat lessoun good almyghty 

Tawte hys dessiples specially; 

pere fore may it be ryht calde 

Godes prayere, os we it halde, 


despysen goddes 


Where fore, pat vnderstonden 
wyle 

pis lessoun, os pei schulde be 
skyle, 

pei schulde become bobe meke 
and myld 


And debonere, os ony chylde. 

Swyche ben pe verray scoleres 
ry3ht 

Of oure wys maister, god al- 
myght, 

pat, os hys wysdom ofte hem 
leres 

And techeth hem os hys owne 
scoleres. 

But we may fynde many a man, 

bat be naked lettre can 

Of bis prayere, bat Cryst wrowt, 

But pe vnderstondeng can pei 
nowt; 

bere fore hem thynketh, it 
sauowreth pe lesse, 

For bere Inne fele pei no swet- 
nesse ; 

For lytel deuociown hauen pei 

In be Pater Noster, whan pei it 
sey. 

But who so vnderstonde it wylle, 

A swete pray3ere may pei fele. 

(Il. 113 ff.) 
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taghte oure lord ihesu crist to 
his disciples and perfore it is 
cleped goddes prayer. And who 
so wil vnderstonde pis prayer, 
he scholde be meke and mylde 
and debonaire; ffor such bep the 
verray scolers of oure lord god. 
Many man conne pe naked lettre 
of this prayer, but noght pe 
vnderstondyng, and perfore it is 
to hem sauorles. Wherfore pey 
seyn hit with litel deuocion or 
none. And so it is to hem litel 
or no profite. But who so vnder- 
stondith it wel, he schal fynde 
perynne moche swetnesse and 
perfite deuocion. (f.3b. ) 
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Pater Noster 

Pater Noster tanquam caput 
omnium orationum euidenter ap- 
probatur. Quia ex sui virtute 
quantum ad omnia nobis neces- 
saria pro vita presenti et futura 
petenda sufficere videtur. Quam 
quidem orationem vnusquisque 
christianus tam ex  precepto 
quam ex consilio ecelesie scire et 
intelligere tenetur. Nam qui i,- 
lam orationum scire negligit, 
doctrinam dei manifeste con- 
tempnit. Iccirco paruulus quum 
de nouo ad librum apponitur, 
primo adiscit Pater noster. Nam 
istam leccionem dominus noster 
ihesus christus docuit discipulos 
suos. Ideo merito dicitur ora- 
tio dominica. 

Vnde qui istam doctrinam scire 
et intelligere voluerunt, erunt 
humiles vt paruuli. Tales enim 
sunt veri scolares sapientissimi 
domini nostri ihesu christi quos 
de sui doctrina instruit et infor- 
mat. Multi tamen mundani lit- 
teram istius orationis sciunt et 
intelligunt, sed eius sentenciam 
totaliter nesciunt. Illi vero in 
ea modicum senciunt saporem et 
qui nullam deuocionis dulcedi- 
nem sed qui bene et recte intelli- 
gunt orationem predictam ipsam 
ut mel in ore senciunt dulcissi- 
mam. (f. 8) 
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Miroir 

Quant on met un enfant A 
Vescole, au commencement on li 
aprent sa Patrenostre. Qui de 
ceste clergie veut aprendre, de- 
viégne humble comme enfant. 
Quer A tiex escoliers aprent nos- 
tre bon maistre Ihucrist ceste 
clergie, qui est la plus béle et la 
plus pourfitable, quant on Il’en- 
tent, et la retient. Quer tel le 
cuide bien savoir et entandre, 
qui onques rien sot fors l’escorce, 
par dehors. 

C’est la leitre qui bonne est; 
mais poe vaut au regart du noyel 
qui est par dedans si doux. 

(p. 250) 


In conclusion, some account will be given of the treat- 
ment in the two English works of the “ Ninth Branch of 
Avarice,” along with the very meagre references to the 
same subject in the Pater Noster and the Miroir. As may 
be guessed from the outline given below, this material, 
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which will be seen to be for the most part lacking in the 
available sources, makes one of the very best portions of 
the English poem and treatise,—in fact, it may be said to 
be one of the most entertaining descriptions of the familiar 
life of the time to be found in a Middle English theological 
work.®** it should be noted, however, that an apparent 
abridgment of their treatment of Avarice is ore of the 
grounds for postulating a larger Summa behind the French 
treatises.°° This ultimate source may therefore have been 
responsible for the fuller descriptions found in the Eng- 
lish derivatives. 

The English works treat the subject at length under the 
following heads: 


(1) common women. 
(2) jugglers. 
(3) “ faitours.” 
(4) “snecke-drawers,’ (in the Murror, “ draw- 
lacches”’), or ‘“‘ robertsmen.”’ ®® 
(5)  harlots. 
(6) heralds. 
(7) champions. 
(8) “tollers.” 
(9) hangmen. (Speculum, f. 100, Mirror, f. 71b.) 


“Part of this section of the poem was printed by Dr. Furnivall, 
Notes and Queries, 4th Series, 11, pp. 169, 189. 

* Fowler, p. 33. 

Warton quotes a statute of Edward III (an. reg. 5) confirmed by 
Richard II (an. reg. 7) against “ roberdesmen ” and “ drawlacches ” 
(11, p. 271, n. 3). 
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Pater Noster. 

Malum artificium, 
quo utuntur mere- 
trices, ribaldi, his- 
triones, theolena- 
rii, ioculatores, et 
huiusmodi. 

(f. 16.) 
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Miroir. 

A la deerraine 
(tenth) branche de 
convoitise apartien- 
nent tous les mau- 
vais mestiers que on 
aprent et maintient, 
pour gaaigner. Si 
comme de ces faus 
courretiers qui ne fi- 
nent de gent engigi- 
ner, et de ces cham- 
pions qui s’entretuent 
pour deniers, et ces 
faus monoiers et de 
eeus qui font les dés 
et les chapiaus de 
fleurs. (p. 151) 


Somme. 

La nouieme branche 
dauarice est mauvaiz 
mestier. En ce pe- 
chent mult de genz 
et en mout de mani- 
eres; comme font ce 
fols femes qui pour vn 
pou de gaaing saban- 
donent a pechie. Ausi 
comme cil heraut et 
cil champion et mout 
dautres qui pour de- 
niers ou por preu 
temporel sabandon- 
nent a mestier des- 
honeste qui ne peut 
estre faiz sanz pechie. 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. 

MS, 28, 162, f. 30)% 
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“It may be noted that the unidentified French treatise found in 
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a Christ Church fragment by F. Y. Powell (Modern Language Quar- 
terly, 11, p. 21 f.) is the Somme or Miroir.—A word should be said in 
reference to the puzzling copy of the Speculum in Addit. ms. 22, 283 
of the British Museum containing a couplet at the end giving 
the title “ Prikke of Conscience,” which was quoted in my former 
article (pp. 168-9). An examination of this manuscript and the 
Vernon MS. of the Bodleian, which seems to be its prototype, shows 
the source of the lines in question. In the Vernon ms. the couplet 
headed the Prick of Conscience, which there directly followed the 
Speculum. The scribe of the copy inserted a new piece between the 
two poems, and attached the rhymed title to the earlier, though it 
belonged to the later. 


VII—THE RISE OF A THEORY OF STAGE 
PRESENTATION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Stage history has generally been regarded by the student 
of the arts as a thing apart. It has been assumed that the 
stage has developed its own art, influenced only by the art 
of the stage in other lands or in other times. In general, 
this assumption seems to me unjustified. Rather, the stage 
should, I believe, be regarded as giving expression in its art 
to the dominant artistic theory of the time. It is only in 
its medium of expression that the art of the stage differs 
from the other arts; its fundamental artistic theory is that 
held in common with the other arts. Certainly, it seems 
to me, it is only in this fashion that one can account for the 
changes in the theory of dramatic presentation that came 
about within the compass of the eighteenth century. It is 
my purpose in this paper, therefore, to show the develop- 
ment of the theory of acting in England in the eighteenth 
century, and to show that in its development the theory of 
acting followed the general artistic theory of the day. 

With more or less accuracy the stage history of the eight- 
eenth century may be divided into four periods: the first 
extending from about 1690 to 1741 and characterized by 
the following of tradition and by the acceptance of conven- 
tienalized tone and gesture on the stage ; the second lasting 
from 1741 to 1776, and marked by a revolt against the 
ideas of the preceding period and by the use of imitative 
acting; the third, from 1776 to 1782, serving as a transi- 
tion period ; the fourth, persisting after 1782 through the 
early years of the nineteenth century and distinguished by 
the acceptance of the “grand style” on the stage. The 
first period is the period of classicism; the second the 
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period of realistic romanticism; the fourth the period of 
the romanticism of the “grand style” and akin to the 
classical romanticism of English literature. 

It must be remembered that from 1660 through the 
eighteenth century, all discussion relative to the manner 
of stage delivery centered about two points: (1) the fol- 
lowing of tradition in acting a character, and (2) the 
style of declamation to be adopted in the delivery of trag- 
edy. Strangely enough, the pervading idea of tragedy as 
the teacher of morals, and comedy as the teacher of man- 
ners seems so to have affected the theory of stage delivery 
as to have made the natural delivery of comedy a matter 
of course, while about the matter of tragic utterance a 
continuous battle of critics and actors raged. It was in- 
evitable, then, that the artistic theory of the time should 
find expression in laws relative to these matters. 


Tue Periop or Crassicism: THe ACCEPTANCE OF 
TRADITION 


The zeal with which contemporary writers ascribed an 
unvarying excellence to the post-Restoration actors some- 
times challenges skepticism. But the source of the at- 
tributed excellence cannot be denied, once the major prem- 
ise of the syllogism of critical judgment be allowed. It 
was assumed that the author of plays knew how they 
should be acted, and that his interpretation of his own 
characters was not only the most accurate, but also the most 
effective interpretation. According to this assumption, 
the author knew not only how to interpret life in his dra- 
mas, but also how to re-interpret these dramas in action. 
Necessarily, then, the acting of a character should be 
based upon the traditional following of the author’s in- 
structions to the first player of the part, and the closer 
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the imitation of the older actor by the younger, the better 
was his presentation of the part. In this way we find 
Downes accounting for the superior excellence of Better- 
ton, in chronicling the 1662 performance of Hamlet: 

The Tragedy of Hamlet; Hamlet being Perform’d by Mr. Betterton, 
Sir William (having seen Mr. Taylor of the Black-Fryars Company 
Act it, who being instructed by the Author Mr. Shakespeur) taught 
Mr. Betterton in every Particle of it; which by his exact Perform- 
ance of it, gain’d him Esteem and Reputation, Superlative to all 
other plays.* 


Of Henry VIII, performed a little later, he adds: 


The part of the King was so right and justly done by Mr. Better- 
ton, he being Instructed in it by Sir William, who had it from Old 
Mr. Lowen, that had his Instructions from Mr. Shakespear himself, 
that I dare and will aver that none can, or will come near him in 
this Age, in the performance of that part: ? 


Mrs. Betterton is said to have been famed for her act- 
ing in Shakespeare’s plays, particularly for her Ophelia, 
of which character Sir William Davenant gave her some 
idea from his memory of the boy Ophelias who acted be- 
fore the civil wars.* 

In the dialogue of James Wright, Historia Histrionica, 
the first edition of which was issued in 1699, we find 
further evidence of this theory. One of the characters, 
Lovewit, declares that the actors of the present age are 
(some few excepted) inferior to Hart, Mohun, and others 
of the preceding age. Trueman replies that those were 
again inferior to the players before the war—Lowin, Tay- 
lor, Pollard, ete. Lovewit replies: 


1 Roscius Anglicanus. A facsimile reprint of the rare original of 
1708. London, J. M. Jarvis and Son, 1886, p. 21. 

? Thid., p. 24. 

? Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies (London, 1784), vol. m1, 
p- 126. 
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I am willing to believe it but cannot readily; because I have been 
told, that those whom I mention’d, were bred up under the others of 
your acquaintance, and follow’d their manner of action, which is 
now lost: So far, that when the question has been ask’d, Why these 
players do not revive the Silent Woman, and some others of Jon- 
son’s plays? (once of highest esteem), they have answered, Truly, 
because there are none living who can rightly humour those parts; 
for all whe related to the Blackfriers, (where they were acted in 
perfection): are now dead and almost forgotten.‘ 


Colley Cibber gives an account of an affair of 1694 in 
the playhouses which shows how far this theory of author- 
ity in acting a part persisted. The Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
playhouse announced Hamlet for Tuesday. Drury Lane 
thereupon announced Hamlet for Monday. In retaliation 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields proposed Hamlet also for Monday. 
Drury Lane replied by putting on at six hours’ notice the 
play previously advertised for Lincoln’s Inn Fields, The 
Old Bachelor. Powell performed his part in imitation of 
Betterton, who had the part at the other house, while the 
then untried Cibber dressed, talked, and acted the part of 
Alderman Fondlewife after the manner of Dogget at the 
rival house.® 

The result of this theory of the necessary transmission 
of the interpretation of the character from actor to actor 
was that the interpretation became fixed, and that acting 
was considered a matter of mere study. Thus Anthony 
Aston in his Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber says of 
Mrs. Verbruggen: 

She was all art, and her acting acquired, but she dressed it so nice, 


it looked like nature; there was not a look, a motion, but what were 
all designed; and these at the same word, period, incident, were 


*In Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old Plays (London, 1780), 
vol. x1, p. 339. 

®An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, Comedian and 
Patentee of the Theatre Royal. Written by himself. (Ed. Bell- 
chambers, London, 1822), pp. 208-215. 
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every night in the same character alike, and yet all sat charmingly 
easy upon her.® 


The immediate successor of Betterton in public esteem 
was Barton Booth. Apparently, however, Booth ventured 
to disregard tradition to a certain extent. Davies says of 
him that he, “though a professed admirer of Betterton 
almost to idolatry, had too much judgment to copy or 
servilely imitate his action.”* That he dared to study 
and to interpret a character seems also to be implied in a 
sketch by Aaron Hill: “ Two advantages distinguished 
him, in the strongest Light, from the rest of his Fraterni- 
ty: He had Learning to understand perfectly whatever it 
was his Part to speak: Judgment to know how far it 
agreed with his Character.” § 

These accounts, of course, may be interpreted as relat- 
ing to new characters, characters in new dramas. But of 
Antony Boheme, a follower of Booth, we find a more 
definite account: “ As he was an original actor and not an 
auricular imitator, his manner of acting Lear was very 
different from that of Booth.” ® 

However, the theory demanding the traditional acting 
of a part and reckoning a mechanical knowledge of a part 
as ability to act that part persisted alongside of these ap- 
parent variations. The Life of Quin contains this de- 

cription of the state of affairs in 1718 at the time when 
Quin came on the stage: 


Besides, the manager considered acting as a mere mechanical ac- 
quisition, that nothing but time could procure; and therefore, every 


* Reprinted in Grolier Society Edition of Colley Cibber. Cf. vol. 
II, p. 321. 

* Davies, 1. c., vol. 1, p. 278. 

* Quoted in Thomas Betterton, The History of the English Stage 
from the Restoration to the Present Time (1741), p. 146. 

® Davies, I. c., vol. 11, pp. 276, 277. 
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one in his company was to serve his apprenticeship before he 
attempted being even a journeyman actor. This accounts for Quin’s 
remaining for a long time the mere scene drudge, the faggott of 
the drama.” 


Aaron Hill in his preface to Zara (1735) protested 
against the “ extraordinary concession” of the rulers of 
the stage of that day “ that actors must be twenty years 
such, before they can expect to be masters of the air, and 
tread, of the Stage.” ™ 

Such was the state of affairs when in 1741 there oc- 
curred the two most important events of the eighteenth 
century stage—the appearance of Macklin as Shylock, and 
the appearance of Garrick as Richard III. Macklin 
rescued Shylock from the comic interpretation earlier ac- 
tors had given him, and in the face of much opposition 
attained success in his presentation of the character as a 
serious one. Garrick, too, re-interpreted Richard III. 
And these two ventures apparently established the freedom 
of interpretation on the stage, for the stage history of suc- 
ceeding years is largely a chronicle of varied readings, di- 
verse interpretations, and new excellences brought by the 
increasing stream of actors. 

Yet, ironically, these very actors seem to have estab- 
lished in many cases new traditions. Macklin was “ the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew” to his generation, and the 
public refused to see any one else play the character. They 
likewise refused to see any other Falstaff than Quin.” 
And before Mrs. Abington quitted the stage, Miss Phillips, 
afterward Mrs. Crouch, is said to have attended her per- 


“The Life of Mr. James Quin, Comedian, with the History of the 
Stage from his Commencing Actor to his Retreat to Bath (London, 
1766), p. 17. 

"Cf. Works (1760), vol. 1, pp. 24-26. 

* Davies, J. c., vol. I, p. 232. 
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formances regularly on an order, expecting thenceforth to 
play after her manner.’* 

A pupil of Macklin, Dr. or Sir John Hill, published in 
1750 a book called The Actor, in which he discussed the 
theory of traditional acting. He says: 

We yet see those who, in the life-time of some of the old players 
of great name, were allowed tc be like them; and we see in Mr. 
Garrick a person unlike to them all, and to every thing that has 
gone before him; none has ever disputed whether he or they deserved 
the palm; and it is certain that he has formed himself by study, and 
they by imitation.* 

Later, in discussing the necessity for the actor’s under- 
standing the author’s meaning, Hill says also: 

It will be said, that imitation will supply the place of understand- 

ing, and that having observed in what manner another pronounces 
any sentence, the performer may give it utterance in the same 
cadence; an ear answering the purposes of understanding. Too many 
players are of this opinion; but it is setting their profession very 
low, it is reducing that to a mechanical art which was intended to 
exert all the force of genius; but as it is contemptible, it is also 
imperfect.” 
Hill continues his attack by questioning how mere imi- 
tators can ever learn to act in new plays, and by instancing 
the necessity for getting away from old errors and for per- 
mitting new excellences. Where imitation rules, the actor 
shows that he is but repeating a schoolboy’s lesson, the 
meaning of which he has not taken pains to get, as might 
be seen in T’he Siege of Damascus, then playing. 

The public continued intermittently hostile to new in- 
terpretations even so late as Mrs. Siddons’s time, when she 
made changes in the manner of acting Lady Macbeth in 
1785. But from the time when Macklin and Garrick ap- 


*™W. J. Young, Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch (London, 1806), vol. 1, 
p. 155. 


“Ed. of 1755, p. 5. % Tbid., p. 21. 
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peared in 1741, the right to re-interpretation was estab- 
lished. 

In general, then, we find the actors of the post-Restora- 
tion period tenaciously adhering to the doctrine of au- 
thority in the matter of character-interpretation on the 
stage. Wy find Booth and his follower, Boheme, depart- 
ing from this following of tradition. Meanwhile, the 
theory of traditional acting had resulted in a fixed inter- 
pretation of characters and in a mechanical art of acting. 
During the period when Quin was the leader of the stage 
these characteristics persisted. With Garrick and Mack- 
lin the right to go to nature herself, to re-interpret a play 
in the light of life itself, was established. The theory was 
formulated by Hill in his The Actor, and was not attacked, 
in spite of occasional resentments on the part of the public 
where noticeable departures from accepted interpretations 
were made. 


Tue Pertop or CrasstcisM: Tur Move or Traeic 
DELIVERY 


Aside from the question of the traditional acting of a 
part, the question of the mode of tragic delivery loomed 
most important in eighteenth-century stage theory. As 
I have said, the pervading idea of tragedy as the teacher 
of morals, and comedy as the teacher of manners seems to 
have caused the theatrical world to accept the natural reci- 
tation of comedy as a matter of course, while the mode of 
tragic delivery offered constant ground for dispute. 

The history of natural and artificial acting previous to 
the Restoration is a matter which I shall not attempt to 
diseuss here. The post-Restoration actors,—Hart, Better- 
ton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Saunderson (afterwards Mrs. Bet- 
terton) particularly—were regarded, at least by their con- 
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temporaries as sincere interpreters of nature.’® By 
eighteenth-century critics and dabblers in theatrical his- 
tory they were similarly regarded. Davies says that we 
must suppose the actors of Shakespeare’s time to have been 
capable of the portrayal of the variety of action and pas- 
sion revealed in hi; works.’* The immediate followers 
of these players must have been able likwise to “hold the 
mirror up to nature.” 

When, therefore, there crept into use a mode of tragic 
delivery totally at variance with all idea of natural speak- 
ing, it is difficult to say. Anthony Aston in his Brief 
Supplement said of Mrs. Barry, “ Neither she nor any of 
the actors of those times had any tone in their speaking 
(too much, lately, in use).”*% Yet in the prefece to Dry- 
den’s The Fairy Queen, adapted from Shakespeare’s The 
Midsummer Night's Dream and published in 1692, occurs 
this passage: 

Sir William D’Avenant’s Siege of Rhodes, was the first opera we 
ever had in England, no man can deny; and is indeed a perfect 
opera, there being this difference only between an opera and a 
tragedy, that the one is a story sung with proper action, the other 
spoken. And he must be a very ignorant player, who knows not 


there is a musical cadence in speaking; and that a man may as well 
speak out of tune as sing out of tune. 


The inference here clearly is that even in Betterton’s time 
there was recognized a particular mode of speaking tragic 
parts. 

Downes in speaking of the actors playing after 1706 
says of Wilks that he was 


* Pepys, Cibber, Aston, and others of the lesser writers furnish 
abundant evidence for this statement. Cf. Dibdin, A Complete His- 
tory of the Stage, vol. x, pp. 230, 231, for a summary. 

* Davies, l. c., vol. 1, pp. 33, 34. 

* Aston, l. c., p. 311. 
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Proper and Comely in Person, of Graceful Port, and Mein and 
Air; void of Affectation; his Elevation and Cadences just, Congruent 
to Elocution; Especially in Gentile Comedy; not Inferior in Tragedy. 
The Emission of his Words free, easy, and natural; Attracting 
attentive silence in his Audience, (I mean the Judicious) except 
where the Unnatural Rants, As 


I’le mount the sky, 
And kick the G—ds 'ike footballs as I fly: 
As Poet D.. . rfy has it, 
Which puts the Voice to such Obstreperous stretch, 
Requires the Lungs of a Smith’s Bellows to reach.” 


The comment would seem, indeed, to indicate that Wilks 
conformed to an ideal of utterance somewhat at variance 
with that of mere natural delivery even in passages other 
than the “ Unnatural Rants” which so over-taxed his 
lungs. At least, the description, “his Elevation and Ca- 
dences just, Congruent to Elocution,” is suggestive. 

Of Cibber, Downes says that he was equal to Mountfort 
in certain characters and “ not much Inferior in Tragedy, 
had Nature given him Lungs Strenuous to his finisht 
Judgment.” And that Downes differentiated comic and 
tragic delivery is certain from his description of Estcourt 
who “ laetificates his audience in comedy (Nature endow- 
ing him with an easy, free, unaffected Mode of Elo- 
cution).” 1” 

Aaron Hill in his dedication to The Fatal Vision, acted 
in 1716, spoke of the accustomed manner of the stage 
as being a “ horrible, theatrie way of speaking.” He pro- 
tested that save in “ Mr. Booth, who is, indeed, a just and 
excellent tragedian, you should never hear so much as an 
Endeavor at those thrilling breaks, and changes of the 
voice.” 2° 

Yet Dibdin speaks of Booth as having “ in some degree 


* Downes, l. ¢., p. 51. 
* Hill, 7. c., vol. 1, pp. 148, 149. 
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cramped nature by lacing the buskin too tight,” *! and 
Cooke tells us that Macklin said of Booth that “ though 
he repeated blank verse in the solemn articulate manner 
of that day, there was a roundness and melody in his 
voice which was remarkably pleasing.” ** 

Apparently, then, this fashion of tragic delivery was 
accepted during the decade preceding the opening of the 
eighteenth century, though it seems probable that it had 
been gradually introduced. As we shall see later, it gained 
definite authority during the years just previous to Gar- 
rick’s appearance, when Quin was dictator of the stage. 
And whether it is significant or no, it is interesting to note 
that the famous speech of Hamlet to the players, which 
was used as a text by all later advocates of natural acting, 
was not spoken on the stage from the death of Betterton 
until the time when it was revived by Garrick.** 

To define this change and to trace the sources contribut- 
ing to bring it about is, then, our immediate concern. 

We saw that Aston spoke of toning words in describing 
the habits of his day. Davies described the acting of the 
generation preceding Garrick as characterized by “ eleva- 
tion of the voice, with a sudden mechanical depression of 
its tones, calculated to excite admiration and to intrap 
applause.” ** Foote quotes Sir John Hill’s On Stage 
Recitation, which referred to “the recitative of the old 
tragedy ” and chronicled “the gestures forced, and beyond 
all that ever was in nature, and the recitative was a kind 
of singing.” °° Murphy says that when Garrick came, 


* Dibdin, Ll. ¢., vol. Iv, pp. 419, 420. 

2 W. Cooke, Memoirs of Charles Macklin (1806), p. 16. 

* Davies, l. c., vol. m1, p. 80. 

*Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. 
(London, 1780), vol. 1, p. 40. 

* William Cooke, Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq. (1805), vol. 1, 
pp. 38, 39. 
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“tragedy roared in a most unnatural strain; rant was 
passion; whining was grief; vociferation was terror, and 
drawling accents were the voice of love.” *¢ 

Of Quin we find numerous descriptions that in a measure 
reveal his style of declamation. Davies said of him that 
though he was “a very natural reciter of plain and fami- 
liar dialogue, he ‘was utterly unqualified for the striking 
and vigorous characters of tragedy.” ** He described also 
Quin’s manner of “ heaving up his words, and his labored 
action.” 28 Elsewhere this same writer said of Quin in 
Macbeth that he was “deficient in animated utterance, 
and wanted flexibility of tone..... During the whole 
representation he scarce ever deviated from a dull, heavy, 
monotony.” ?* Cumberland described him thus: “ With 
very little variation of cadence, and in a deep, full tone, 
accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which had more 
of the senate than of the stage in it, he rolled out his hero- 
ics with an air of dignified indifference.” His Cato and 
his Brutus were to be remembered with pleasure; his 
Richard and his Lear were to be forgotten, according to 
this author.*°. Kirkman described him as “ stiff in his 
manner and heavy in his deportment.” * He reported 
Macklin as having thought Quin’s declamation fine though 
somewhat pompous. And of his Othello, Kirkman said that 
“his person was clumsy, his declamation heavy, his pas- 


* Arthur Murphy, The Life of David Garrick, Esq. (London, 1801), 
vol. 1, p. 17. 

** Davies, Life of D. G., vol. 1, p. 28. 

8 Tbid., p. 40. 

»” Davies, Dram. Mis., vol. 11, p. 133. 

* Quoted in Joseph Knight, David Garrick (London, 1894), pp. 
62, 63. 

"James Kirkman, Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macklin, Esq. 
(London, 1799), vol. 1, p. 469. 
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sions bellowing, his emphasis affected, and his under 
strokes growling.” ®? 

That this recitative was used only in tragedy seems, 
however, certain. Boaden, who could remember many of 
the old players, and who knew the stage world of the late 
eighteenth century intimately and hence knew the tra- 
ditions of the stage, said: 

I have always observed, that the comic actors delivered it [the 
blank verse of Shakespeare, Fletcher, Jonson, and Massinger] with- 
out an appearance of stiffness, and they appeared to be talking it as 
their natural speech; while their tragic brethren, in the same play, 
and in the same scene, assumed Burke’s Falsetto invariably, and with 
an air of superiority too, which the very attempt forfeited alto- 
gether. 


Only one reasoned-out definition of this monotony was 
written, so far as I have been able to discover. Sir John 
Hill in his The Actor of 1750 wrote of monotony: 

Of this fault there are three distinct kinds. The one is an eternal 
sameness of tone and pronunciation: this is the fault of only the 
worst players, and always arises from their attempts at the declama- 
tory manner. The second, is a sameness in the close of all periods; 
this the old players seem to have been, in general, guilty of. The 
third kind of monotony is, a repetition of the same accents and in- 
flections, on all occasions. This is too much the fault of the most 
considerable of the present players.™ 


We may conclude, then, that late in the seventeenth 
century and early in the eighteenth century there grew up 
a new mode of tragic declamation; that it differentiated 
tragedy from comedy in its delivery, elevating tragedy to 
a more dignified, more pompous kind of utterance, the 
conventions of which were fixed. These conventions seem 


" Tbid., vol. 1, p. 328. 

*% James Boaden, The Life of Mrs. Jordan (London, 1831), vol. 0, 
pp. 22, 23. 

™ Ed. of 1755, p. 246. 
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to have related both to voice and to gesture. The words 
were spoken with rhythmic utterance, and the voice was 
elevated to a definite pitch. The gestures were formal, 
grand, and dignified. But the distinguishing feature was 
the acceptance of formalism and convention as consistent 
with and even essential to the dignity of tragedy in just 
the same way in which we accept tne artificial gestures, 
walk, and other conventions of grand opera. Indeed, if 
we could imagine grand opera recited or intoned rather 
than sung, we should probably come near to picturing a 
tragedy delivered in the time of Quin. 

How this change came to be is uncertain, since no writer 
of the time has told us anything of it. Two sources are, 
however, conjectured for the change. The first source is 
the French stage. The second is the compulsion of the 
rhymed tragedies which were being produced at this time. 

In a late thesis entitled Garrick: A Cosmopolitan Actor, 
by F. A. Hedgecock, this style of declamation is said to have 
come from France, the influence of which country had been 
felt in dramatic matters since the Restoration. Mr. Hedg- 
cock says that Voltaire’s definition of French tragedy as 
“conversation in five acts” had represented a state of 
affairs necessarily influential in matters of stage delivery. 
Many of the plays were in the rhyme and style of the 
French classical drama, “ which the actor, advancing to 
the front of the stage, recited in rhythmic fashion with 
conventional gestures and in absolute indifference to the 
movements of his companions in the theatre.” *° Knight, 
also, in his David Garrick attributed this change to French 
influence.*¢ 

That tragedies of the time were necessarily recited in 
artificial fashion is found, too, as a doctrine oft repeated. 


* Page 43. * Pages 25, 26. 
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Sir John Hill said that monotony was often the fault of 
the author in closing the sense with the rhyme, and he 
suggested that a remedy for the evil be found in run-on 
lines, ete. 

Davies analyzed the relation much more closely. In 
comparing a scene betweer Sporza and Francisco in Mas- 
singer’s Duke of Milan with a scene between Shakespeare’s 
John and Hubert, he says: 

In Massinger, eloquent language and unbroken periods give easy 
assistance to the speaker, and calm and undisturbed pleasure to the 
hearer: In Shakespeare, the abrupt hints, half-spoken meanings, 
hesitating pauses, passionate interruptions, and guilty looks, require 


the utmost skill of the actors while they alarm and terrify the 
spectator.” 


Elsewhere Davies pointed out the fact that the increase 
and decline of this intoning style of declamation might be 
allied to the progress of dramatic history. He noted Dry- 
den’s heroic tragedies as the first in rhyme, and commented 
on the beginning of natural diction in All for Love, natural 
diction being completely restored with Otway. Meanwhile, 
among the revived plays popularity had first been granted 
to Ben Jonson, then to Beaumont and Fletcher, and finally 
to Shakespeare.** 

On the other hand, Kirkman makes this artificial fashion 
of speaking the cause of Rowe’s monotony and his jingling 
rhymes at the end of the acts of The Fair Penitent.*® 

Whether in any case these relations of cause and effect 
can ever be proved definitely, I very much doubt. But it 
it certain that some relation must and does exist between 
the style of dramatic writing and the style of acting. A 
drama written in rhymed couplets cannot be spoken fit- 


* Dram. Mis., vol. 1, p. 51. * Kirkman, I. ¢., vol. 1, p. 347. 
* Ibid., vol. m1, pp. 154-190. 
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tingly in the broken and chatty fashion of ordinary dia- 
logue. However, rather than make any attempt to differ- 
entiate cause and effect, I should prefer to reckon both 
plays and acting as manifestations of the classical theory 
of tragedy prevalent at the time, a theory undoubtedly 
influenced by the artificially created French classical 
drama. 


Tue Periop or Rearistic RoMANTICISM 


From some time about 1690 until 1741, this style of 
acting, which we may fairly call classical, dominated the 
English stage. The period of its dominance almost exactly 
coincided with the period of the so-called classicism in 
English literary history. But in the art of the stage as in 
the other arts there were already at work during the period 
of the greatest acceptance given to this classicism forces 
which were to make for the dissolution of this school of 
acting, forces which pointed to a romanticism on the stage 
as definite and as well marked as the coming romanticism 
of the other arts. 

In 1716 in his dedication to The Fatal Vision Aaron 
Hill had protested against the customary manner of speak- 
ing on the stage as being opposed to nature. And as early 
as 1725 Charles Macklin had made an unappreciated effort 
to introduce the natural style of acting upon the stage. 
He later described the result of his effort, “I spoke so 
familiar, Sir, and so little in the hoity-toity tone of the 
Tragedy of that day, that the Manager Rich told me I had 
better go to grass for another year or two.” Acting upon 
this advice, he went to the provinces for a few years, but 
1733 saw him established in London. When he returned, 
he apparently had not lost faith in the justice of his cause, 
and he continued te “ speak so familiar ” that he was not 
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given a chance to do much harm in the theatre for the next 
few years.*® 

Between the years 1734 and 1736, Aaron Hill, a person 
of excellent theories and varied interests, issued a paper 
known as the Prompter, in which he made critical com- 
ment on the actors and acting of the time. In 1735 this 
same Aaron Hill proposed to establish a school of acting 
to be called a tragic academy. This school was to be under 
the protection and supervision of a group of the literary 
folk of the city, with Thomson, the author of The Seasons 
as chief among them. The school was to be under the pa- 
tronage of Frederick, Prince of Wales. But unfortunately 
His Royal Highness declined the proposed honor, and the 
tragic academy never materialized. Nevertheless, the pro- 
posal is interesting, in the first place, because it shows 
that the stage-folk and the literary coterie of the time were 
making tentative efforts to work together in what was in- 
tended as a scheme for reforming the stage practice of the 
time; and in the second place, because it shows that there 
was developing a new theory in regard to acting, and that 
this theory was to be influenced by Thomson.*! 

In 1738 David Garrick came up to London and very 
soon formed a sincere friendship for the actor Macklin, 
with whom he spent much time. These two must have 
found opportunity for much converse on the subject of 
acting, and it is impossible not to suppose that the younger 
actor was influenced by the notions of natural acting dear 
to the older one. 

It was not until 1741 that the threatened revolt of the 
theorists culminated in actual achievement, however. But 
on February 14, 1741, Macklin made his famous appear- 


“William Cooke, Memoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian (2nd 
ed., 1806), pp. 12, 13. 
“ Davies, Life of D. G., vol. 1, chap. XIII. 
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ance in The Merchant of Venice, rescuing Shylock from 
humorous treatment and attempting to present the charac- 
ter realistically even in the matter of costume.*? The new 
presentation of this character was at once popular, and 
through it Macklin became established as one of the great 
actors of his time, his popularity finally resulting in his 
coming into demand as a teacher of his art, as we shall see 
later. 

On October 19, 1741, the then unknown Garrick like- 
wise made his appearance in Richard III at Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre. He, too, adopted the natural manner of 
declaiming tragic verse. And it took. Blessed by the gods 
with the divine fire of genius that had been denied to Mack- 
lin, he at once caused a furore among critics and populace 
that Macklin with the same methods had not been able to 
produce. Macklin was elated, however, at the success of 
his ideas as he saw them embodied in this young actor; 
Cibber disapproved of the whole thing; Pope foresaw 
triumph for the new interpretation, and Quin was startled 
into the oft-told exclamation, “ By G—d, Sir, if this young 
fellow is right, then we have all been wrong.” In general, 
the players resented this encroachment upon the dignity 
of tragedy and upon the conventional mode of its presenta- 
tion. But all in vain. The hearers might be startled, or 
incredulous, or hostile, or enthusiastic, or merely curious, 
as their various temperaments decreed ; there could be no 
doubt of the overwhelming popularity of the new style as it 
was embodied in Garrick. As Garrick prophesied in his 
reply to Quin’s denunciation of the heresy, it came to be 
not heresy but reformation. 

Cooke in his Life of Macklin described the alteration 
wrought by Garrick on this night as that of “ changing an 


“@ Kirkman, /. c., vol. 1, pp. 253-265. 
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elevated tone of voice, a mechanical depression of its tones, 
and a formal measured step in traversing the stage, into 
an easy familiar manner of speaking and acting.” In a 
day the new era of the stage art was begun; by a single per- 
formance the new method of presenting tragedy was popu- 
larized and its acceptance assured.** 

Early in 1742 Garrick threw down the gauntlet to “ the 
old school ” by acting Bayes in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal, mocking the style of acting of all the principal 
performers of the time (Quin excepted). ** It was fitting 
to the eighteenth century that the vehicle of reform should 
be ridicule, for it was in this fashion that the reactions 
against heroic tragedy, against sentimental comedy, against 
opera, against the later fad for elocution, all found ex- 
pression; and Garrick found this travesty on the older 
acting a potent force in securing the adoption of the new. 

In 1742, also, Garrick went to Drury Lane as the great 
attraction of that theatre. From this time the name of 
Garrick is always to be associated with that of this play- 
house. 

In 1744, consequent to a quarrel between Macklin and 
Garrick, Macklin withdrew to the Haymarket Theatre, 
and there trained would-be actors, introducing them on 
that stage. He thus became the first professional teacher 
of a.ving in this period. His method was chiefly concerned 
with breaking his pupils of their artificial habits of speak- 
ing. He bade them first to speak a part as they would in 
life if occasion required, then to pronounce the words in 


“The account has been repeated with variations by every chroni- 
cler of things theatric, but Cooke’s description (cf. pp. 98, 99) is 
particularly interesting, because it stresses Macklin’s interest in the 
success of Garrick. 

44 John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1830 (Bath, 1832), vol. rv, pp. 20-22. 
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exactly the same tone and with exactly the same expression, 
but to use more force, and to speak more loudly. He gave 
also lectures on grace, which he rendered ridiculous by his 
own awkward illustration of them, but which are import- 
ant as indicating a new interest in stage deportment. In 
this fashion Macklin worked out a real science of acting, 
but a reconciliation with the managers and a consequent re- 
turn to Drury Lane broke up the school. Meanwhile he 
had had among his pupils the actor Foote and Dr. or Sir 
John Hill.*® 

In 1746 Foote produced at the Haymarket his Diver- 
sions of the Morning, further popularizing the ridicule of 
the actors of the day. In this same year Aaron Hill wrote 
The Art of Acting, Deriving rules for a new principle for 
touching the passions in a natural manner. 

In 1747 Garrick became manager of Drury Lane and 
thus established the natural school of acting in a place of 
supremacy. His professed desire as manager was to revive 
dramatic poetry, particularly that of Shakespeare. 

In 1748 Macklin, Garrick, and Mrs. Woffington “ re- 
solved to improve theatrical taste, and found a school of 
Histrionic Science.” They resolved to live together, to 
act together, and to have one purse. But the one purse 
proved the undoing of the scheme, and the world was de- 
prived of this school also.*® 


45 See especially Cooke, Macklin, pp. 148, 149, and Kirkman, 1. c., 
vol. I, pp. 292-295. 

“ Kirkman, I. c., vol. 1, p. 316. 

It is interesting to note that Davies records that Mrs. Woffington 
went to Paris “to perfect herself in the grace and grandeur of the 
French theatre,” and that “here she was introduced to Mademoiselle 
Dumeseil, an actress celebrated for natural elocution and dignified 
action.” But since Davies gives no clue to the date of this visit, its 
significance cannot be estimated. Cf. Davies, Life of D. G., vol. 1, 
p. 309. 
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In 1748 Foote gave his Tea, extending the number of 
the victims of his ridicule beyond the number previously 
included in his Diversions of the Morning. 

By 1750 Mrs. Horton, a popular actress of the pre-Gar- 
rick period, was forced to resign many of her parts to 
Mrs. Woffingtor and Mrs. Pritchard of the new or natural 
school of elocution, in answer to the demands of the public. 
The popularity of Mrs. Pritchard had meanwhile grown, 
largely because she refused to follow the advice of Colley 
Cibber to “tone” her words, while Mrs. Bellamy and 
Theophilus Cibber, by following this advice, had lost their 
popularity. *7 

In 1750 was first published Sir John Hill’s The Actor, 
which Knight in his Life of Garrick says was translated 
and adapted from Le Comédien of Sainte-Albine. The 
work is interesting as being the expression of a pupil of 
Macklin and is interesting in itself. Natural acting is 
here advocated, acting in character insisted upon, the ne- 
cessity of appropriate gesture emphasized, and the need 
for a somewhat indefinitely defined sensibility in the actor 
described.** 

In 1751 Macklin gave lectures to the public on elocu- 
tion. In this same year he also coached a group of fashion- 
ables for an amateur performance at Drury Lane.*® This 
performance is significant in that it showed the school of 
natural acting firmly established in public favor, and it 
furthermore revealed an interest among the laity in acting 
and elocution. 


“ Davies, Dram. Mis., vol. 1, pp. 40, 41. 

“For a discussion of this source pamphlet see Knight, J. c., p. 211. 

“ Macklin’s popularity as a dramatic coach constantly increased 
after this time. He was employed by various persons of high rank 
and was engaged to instruct in elocution His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of York. Cf. Kirkman, I. c., vol. 1, pp. 332, 333, and 463. 
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In the summer of 1751 Garrick made a hasty trip to 
Paris, where he became acquainted with the leaders of the 
French stage. 

In 1753 Hogarth, long a friend of Garrick, published 
his Analysis of Beauty, in which he discussed incidentally 
the art of acting, and formulated for the first time the 
theory of movement and gesture on the stage, showing the 
need for variety in action and also the need for unity in 
variety. The stress here laid on variety in action is con- 
sistent with the emphasis which Garrick gave in his own 
acting to the multiplicity and variety of detail.°° 

In 1754 Macklin retired from the stage for a time and 
established a public-dinner at four and the British Inquisi- 
tion afterward. At four he was head waiter at his own 
public; after dinner he was the lecturer and the leader of 
the discussion relative to art and morals which formed the 
“ British Inquisition.” Three times a week, too, from 
ten till twelve in the morning, Macklin received would-be 
actors, heard them, and pronounced authoritatively on 
their prospects of histrionic success.** 

In this connection it must always be remembered that 
Macklin’s teachings embodied the doctrines of imitative 
acting and natural speech, and that these doctrines were 
constantly being spread under his leadership of the “ Brit- 
ish Inquisition.” 

In 1757 Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful appeared, bringing into general discussion the relation 


® Hogarth (pp. 151-153) also gives expression to one of Garrick’s 
favorite doctrines concerning the test of acting by a foreigner, ignor- 
ant of the language, who must base his judgment of the play upon 
the movements of the characters. It will be shown later in this 
paper that Garrick delighted to submit his own acting to this test. 

™ Cooke, Macklin, pp. 199-209 and 212-214. 
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of the ugly and the sublime to the beautiful; a discussion 
which was found pertinent to the later discussion of stage 
theory. 

In 1759 Sir Joshua Reynolds’s three papers in the 
Idler appeared. The important contributions of those 
papers, as far as the stage was concerned, related to the 
idea of mere genius as superior to, though not independent 
of, rules; the idea of mere imitation as drudgery and not 
art; the idea of the beautiful as the normal or at least the 
most usual expression of nature. 

In 1761 Kames’s Elements of Criticism was published, 
a work important as an attempt to formulate the princi- 
ples of criticism, but important here because it, like 
Burke’s Essay, attempted, though on different grounds, to 
reconcile the ugly and the beautiful. 

In 1763 Garrick went abroad, returning in 1765. His 
return saw him perfected in his art, if we are to believe the 
testimony of his biographers and his critics. Much of the 
time on the Continent had been spent in France, where he 
had renewed his friendship with French actors and artists, 
and where his acting had made a profound impression in 
the world of critics as well as among the less philosophical 
of his audiences.°? Diderot had been advocating in France 
the value of imitative action. In 1751 he had written his 
famous letter on The Deaf and the Dumb. In 1760 he had 
written to Voltaire concerning Clairon, advocating the 
value of pantomime. In Garrick he saw his theories em- 
bodied, and he felt them justified, as is shown in his Para- 
doxe sur le Comédien, which took its point of departure 
from a pamphlet by A. Sticoti, an Italian actor playing in 
Paris, a pamphlet entitled Garrick, ou les Acteurs anglais, 


® Hedgcock, lL. c., pp. 96-107. 
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which in turn is said to have been a translation, with addi- 
tions, of Hill’s The Actor.®* 

The period from 1765 to 1776, or the period lasting 
from the return from the Continent until his retirement 
from the stage, was the period of Garrick’s greatest acting 
and of his greatest fame. During this time he was absolute 
dictator of the stage, and the school of natural acting was 
accepted for the most part without question. 

Meanwhile, in 1768, the Royal Academy had been found- 
ed and Sir Joshua Reynolds chosen as its first president. 
On the occasion of the opening of the Academy in 1769, 
Reynolds delivered his First Discourse. The fifteen Dis- 
courses which he delivered between 1769 and 1790 herald- 
ed yet another change in the realm of the arts. But his 
Seventh Discourse, delivered in 1776, marked a crisis in 
stage theory, for it was in this discourse that Reynolds pro- 
nounced his theory of stage deportment. 

The pronouncement of this new theory of art, together 
with the retirement of Garrick from the stage, both events 
of 1776, marked the period of yet another change in stage 
history. But it is necessary to return to our analysis of 
the chronicle of events here given in order to see the trend 
of stage affairs. 

In general, the art theories of the time found expression 
in the acting of Garrick and his school. Garrick had re- 
belled against the methods of the “old school,” against 
formality and convention in declamation and in gesture, 


® Pollock, W. H., The Paradow of Acting, 1883, p. 1. Note. 

Professor J. Bédier in Etudes Critiques, discusses a relevant ques- 
ticn under the title of Le “ Paradowe sur le Comédien” Est-Il de 
Diderot? In any case Diderot’s Paradoxe was, though written after 
Garrick’s visit, not published for many years, and hence had no im- 
mediate effect on stage theory. It is of significance here because it 
shows the acting of Garrick to have influenced rather than to have 
been influenced by French ideals. 
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and his revolt was from the conventional to the natural. 
But being natural meant to Garrick imitating nature. 
Hogarth, who was Garrick’s friend from the time when 
Garrick went to Goodman’s Fields until Hogarth’s death, 
is said to have memorized bit by bit an object which he 
purposed drawing.®* And apparently this was the exact 
fashion of Garrick’s preparation for acting. He observed 
and memorized bit by bit any action he saw about him and 
later repeated this action on the stage. The madness of 
Lear, for instance, he is said to have imitated from the 
madness of a father whose child fell from his arms into 
the street below as he stood playing with it in the window. 
This scene was a favorite one with Garrick for panto- 
mimic representation also.°® 

Primarily Garrick’s interest was in imitative action— 
in pantomime. And there are hundreds of tales told of 
this interest. His delight was to make his face show all 
the passions and emotions in turn, going quickly from 
mirth to horror, and then reversing the order of the pre- 
sentation and returning to mirth again. He amused his 
friends by imitations of everything from wiggle-worms to 
his enemies, according to more or less apocryphal stories. 
He sat for Fielding’s portrait after that author’s death. 
He was the béte noire of the artist who wanted to paint his 
portrait, for if he was pleased to be in a teasing mood, he 
was many different people in the course of an hour. Mrs. 
Clive’s famous exclamation, “ Damn him; he could act a 
gridiron,” is seemingly almost literally true. It is doubt- 
ful whether such consummate imitative genius has ever 
again been seen on the stage.®® 


* Austin Dobson, William Hogarth (1891), pp. 17, 18. 

* Davies, Life of D. G., vol. u, p. 81. The story is repeated by 
all Garrick’s biographers. 

* Many of these tales are suggested in James Northcote, The Life 
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Yet Garrick’s acting was criticized as being all bustle 
and commotion, as wanting dignity and poise and reserve. 
Macklin commented on Garrick’s Lear, speaking of “his 
strange manner of dying and griping [sic] the carpet; his 
writhing, straining, and agonizing; (all of which he has 
introduced into the profession of acting).”°’ But imita- 
tive action was the business of the actor to Garrick, and 
imitation of nature the function of art. Therefore any- 
thing in nature could rightfully find its place in art; the 
ugly and the brutal could not be ignored but must be pre- 
sented. The closer the imitation of nature in art, the 
better the art. 

In declamation Garrick does not seem to have attained 
so high a degree of excellence as in action, however. He 
was criticized by his contemporaries for his halting speech, 
for his failure to pay proper attention to stops and pauses, 
for his seeming to prefer rhythm to sense in his decision 
in such matters, for his hurried closing of a period, for 
his lack of discriminating pronunciation of phrases, and 
for his lack of judgment in the matter of pauses.®® Like- 
wise his pronunciation of certain words was criticized, 
but of this fact notice will be taken later in this paper. 
Boaden in his Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons quotes Mason’s 
comment, “ For though no man did more to correct the 
vicious taste of the preceding age in theatrical declamation 


of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to the second edition (1819) of which work 
I have referred. 

* Kirkman, I. c., vol. 1, pp. 246-249 and 259, 260. See also James 
Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons (1827), vol. m, p. 163. Also 
Boaden, Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq. (1825), 
vol. 1, p. 440. Incidental references to Garrick’s great weakness are, 
however, numerous. 

* That these criticisms were occasionally offered to Garrick him- 
self by anonymous well-wishers is evident from the letters preserved 
in the Garrick Correspondence. Cf. vol. 1, pp. 109-111 particularly. 
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than he did, so far, indeed, as to change the mode almost 
entirely, yet this was not his principal excellence, and he 
knew it; and therefore disliked to perform any part what- 
ever, where expression of countenance was not more neces- 
sary than recitation of sentiment.’ °° 

Of Garrick’s acting we know much, but he does not seem 
to have formulated his theories of acting as theories. 
Writing to Powell and Henderson, giving them advice in 
regard to acting, he warned them against neglect of study, 
against being imperfect in their lines, and against yielding 
to flattery, and he urged them to be constant in their atten- 
tion to Shakespeare. No more.*° Writing of Clairon in 
1769, when she was in the zenith of her popularity in 
France, he said that she was almost too definitely sure of 
what she could do before she came on the stage. The great 
est strokes of genius, he asserted, are those which have not 
been thought out -by the actor until he is stimulated to them 
by the presence of his audience.*t And he pronounced 
Racine unsuited to natural acting because of the very form 
in which his plays are written, but a more definite formu- 
lation of theory I have not been able to find.® 

The source of Garrick’s ideas of natural acting is not 
known. French influence was always felt in the English 
theatre during this period, and as early as 1684 Baron 
was waging a fight for natural acting at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne.** Yet, according to Mr. Hedgeock, whose work 
I have already instanced, the French actors by Garrick’s 
time had not advanced so far as had Garrick himself. 


® Boaden, l. c., vol. 11, p. 163. 

© Cor., vol. 1, pp. 177 and 509. 

* Tbid., pp. 358, 359. 

@ Knight, l. ¢., p. 214. 

*¥For a history of the matter see Karl Mantzius, A History of 
Theatrical Art (1905). 
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Garrick, indeed, enabled Diderot to point him out as an 
example of his theories put into practice. But the actors 
of the time in France seem rather to have been influenced 
by Garrick than Garrick by them. Mr. Hedgcock thinks 
this influence detrimental, however, for Garrick’s love of 
pantomime and his marvelous exhibitions of pantomimic 
action led French actors to over-do imitative acting and to 
neglect justice of declamation in its favor. 

In England Macklin had been the great precursor of 
the school of natural acting, though he lacked the genius to 
popularize and establish it. Aaron Hill, too, was evi- 
dently considering the matter of tragic declamation from 
a new point of view. Garrick and Macklin had early in 
Garrick’s career formed a friendship that must have been 
influential in determining his theory of acting. Where 
Macklin in his turn caught the idea of natural acting, we 
have no source of information. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the interest in the drama of Thomson and 
; Young and others of the romantic poets, and the friendship 
, of Hogarth and Garrick, show that the stage was but em- 
bodying the same great forces that were elsewhere revealed 
in poetry and painting as well as in the philosophical criti- 
cism of the time. 

In general, this stage of romanticism in the theatre was 
characterized, then, by revolt against the standards of a 
previous age, against its conventions and its formality. 
In its first stages the revolt was toward natural acting of 
a realistic type. Imitation of the details of nature; in- 
clusion of the ugly as well as the beautiful; emphasis on 
action rather than on declamation were the three distinc- 
tive marks of the period. But Sir Joshua Reynolds proved 
. i the prophet of yet another phase of romanticism. 
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TRANSITION Forces 


To understand the new forces that were at work in the 
stage affairs of 1776, it is necessary to go back and to 
trace a new interest that was just coming into an influen- 
tial place after years of struggle on the part pf one man, 
Thomas Sheridan. It was a two-fold interest—an interest 
in the propriety of speech and an interest in declamation 
in and for itself. 

Even before the time of Garrick, Quin is said to have 
corrected mistakes into which Shakespeare had inadvert- 
ently fallen in his use of language, to have changed and 
modernized obsolete phrases, and to have restored to the 
stage the proper pronunciation of many words. The value 
of these contributions is irrelevant to the present discus- 
sion; the fact of their showing an interest in the subject 
of propriety in speaking is significant. 

Macklin, too, in his early years came, through sad ex- 
perience with his Irish brogue, to perceive the necessity 
for proper pronunciation on the stage. 

But with Thomas Sheridan the real study of the subject 
commenced. In 1737, while Thomas Sheridan was in 
Trinity College, Dublin, his friend, Dean Swift, inquired 
concerning his studies. When he told the Dean that he 
was not taught English and was not taught elocution, the 
Dean replied, “ Then, they teach you nothing.” Inspired 
by this comment, Sheridan began to think upon the subject 
of education. Soon he became convinced that elocution 
was the key to the reformation of the world and hence 
should be made the foundation of education. He gave up 
his plans for school-teaching and adopted the stage forth- 
with as his medium of instruction.** 


“John Watkins, Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of the 
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In 1743, therefore, Sheridan appeared in a Dublin 
theatre. In 1744 he went to London, appearing at Covent 
Garden. In 1744-45 he acted at Drury Lane, there gain- 
ing the friendship of Pitt and Lyttleton. The next season 
he and Garrick acted together in Dublin, Garrick at this 
time encouraging Sheridan’s idea of founding an oratori- 
cal academy. : 

In 1751, as I have said above, Macklin coached the 
fashionable amateur performance of Othello at Drury 
Lane; it is evident, therefore, that by this time there must 
have developed an aristocratic if not a popular taste for 
dramatics and elocution. 

In 1757 Sheridan delivered in Dublin an address on 
elocution and commenced arrangements for an Hibernian 
Academy, based on the educational principles in which he 
believed. 

In 1759 he gave in England a course of lectures on edu- 
cation. In 1761 he gave another eight lectures on elocu- 
tion. In these two sets of lectures he showed the necessity 
for elocution as a means to making religion popular, legal 
argument conclusive, and morals effective. He further 
indicated his hope of reviving in England the lost art of 
oratory and at the same time of fixing the English lan- 
guage, so that our best authors might not become anti- 
quated. 

In 1762 Foote gave his farce of The Orators, in which 
he burlesqued Sheridan’s scheme, ridiculing in turn the 
idea of training the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh in the proper 
English pronunciations of words; the idea of training pro- 


Right Honorable R. B. Sheridan, with a particular Account of his 
family and Connexions (3rd ed. London, 1818), vol. 1, pp. 46 seq. 

The facts hereafter recorded are the facts recorded in common by 
all the biographers of the Sheridans. 
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fessional men in elocution; and the idea of elocution as a 
panacea for the evil in the world. 

In 1762, also, Sheridan established in Edinburgh an 
academy with elocution as its basic teaching. Enthusiasm 
was said to run high over this academy in 1762, but when 
Sheridan returned to Edinburgh in 1764, it had almost 
totally disappeared. ‘ 

In 1769 Sheridan gave at Foote’s siieeini in London 
“An Attie Evening’s Entertainment,’ which was appar- 
ently the first of the entertainments of recitation and music 
so popular during the late eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth century. 

In 1771 John Walker, a minor actor of the school of 
Garrick, began to give lectures on elocution in various 
parts of Great Britain. 

In 1775 Sheridan gave more lectures on the art of read- 
ing, which lectures, together with the earlier lectures on 
elocution, were published in 1777 by Mr. Samuel Whyte 
of Dublin, to whom Sheridan assigned them. 

In 1774 had been announced in a pamphlet dedicated to 
Garrick a pronouncing dictionary by John Walker. In 
1775 appeared instead a rhyming dictionary, the pro- 
nouncing dictionary failing to make its actual appearance 
until 1791. In 1780, however, appeared instead a pro- 
nouncing dictionary by Thomas Sheridan, prefaced by a 
statement of his ideas of elocution as the basis of civil, 
moral, and social reform, and including particular in- 
H structions to the unfortunate possessors of Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh brogues. 

In 1780 and 1781 John Philip Kemble, then coming 
into great popularity on the stage, followed Sheridan’s ex- 
ample and gave Attic Evenings. 

In 1782 and 1783 Sheridan again gave lectures on elo- 
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eution and demonstrations of recitation in a public hall 
in London and acquired a large following. 

In 1785 Sheridan and Henderson, the greatest of the 
followers of Garrick, gave readings likewise; and some- 
time before 1796 Sheridan’s and Henderson’s Practical 
Method of Reading and Writing English Poetry was 
issued as “a necessary introduction to Dr. Enfield’s 
speaker.” 

In later years Mrs. Siddons, the sister of Kemble, and 
the greatest actress of the English stage, gave many of 
these evenings of readings. 

The events here recorded reveal the new interests in 
propriety of pronunciation and in declamation as a sepa- 
rate art. These interests were largely developed, it is to 
be observed, by two actors, Sheridan and Walker, and they 
were continued by the influence of the leaders of the 
legitimate stage—Kemble, Henderson, and Mrs. Siddons. 


Tue Periop or THE Granp STYLE 


In the changes in stage presentation after 1776 there 
were three forces at work: the decline in the excellence 
of the school of Garrick; the influence of Sheridan on the 
London stage and his insistence on the matter of declama- 
tion ; a new theory of art and hence of theatric representa- 
tion. 

In regard to the first matter we have little direct in- 
formation. But that the decline of the Garrick school was 
generally recognized is implied in all the records of the 
time. Lord Northcote in his Memoirs of Reynolds gives 
an anecdote illustrative of this fact. The Bishop of St. 
Asaph, he reports, once asked Reynolds why with all his 
instruction Garrick had not made any excellent players. 
Reynolds replied that the reason was found in the fact 
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that all of his pupils merely imitated Garrick, and that 
mere imitators like all followers must always lag a step 
behind.*® In the Garrick Correspondence collected by 
Boaden is recorded a letter of 1769 from Mr. J. Sharp, 
which gives expression to much the same idea. He writes 
to Garrick, ‘I think you have spoiled as many actors as 
Mr. Pope did poets, who studied the jingle of his versifi- 
cation and got that only.” ° 

The notable exception to the inadequacy of the follow- 
ers of Garrick was found in Henderson, who through the 
next decade shared honors with Kemble as the popular 
tragedian of the times. Yet Henderson is said by Boaden 
to have resembled Garrick, but not to have resembled the 
school of Garrick. 

As to the second force brought to bear upon the stage 
practice of the time, the influence of Sheridan in the Lon- 
don theatre, it is only necessary to record that Thomas 
Sheridan became stage manager at Drury Lane when his 
son, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, succeeded Garrick as 
manager of that theatre in 1776. The period of his in- 
cumbeney was short, but he brought Mrs. Siddons to Lon- 
don and gave her instruction and advice for which she con- 
tinued to be grateful during her entire career. Sheridan’s 
interest in declamation I have already shown. That this 
interest was strengthened in the stage world by his rule 
and by his influence exercised through Mrs. Siddons and 
the younger actors must be immediately evident. 

The third influence I have noted was that of the chang- 
ing theory of art. As I have already indicated, Reynolds 
in his Seventh Discourse, delivered in 1776, commented 
on stage practice, applying the theories he had previously 
enunciated in the Jdler papers of 1759. Art, he said, 


* Northcote, l. c., vol. 1, p. 107. *Cor., vol. 1, pp. 334, 335. 
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must not offend the eye by lack of harmony nor the ear 
by inharmonious sounds. He continued: 


We may venture to be more confident of the truth of this observa- 
tion, since we find that Shakspeare, on a parallel occasion, has made 
Hamlet recommend to the player a precept of the same kind,—never 
to offend the ear by harsh sounds. ‘In the very torrent, tempest, 
ard whirlwind of your passion,’ says he, ‘you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness.’ And yet, at the same 
time he very justly observes, ‘The end of playing, both at the first, 
and now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere the mirror up to nature.’ 
No one can deny that violent passions will naturally emit harsh 
and disagreeable tones; yet this great poet and critic thought that 
this imitation of nature would cost too much if purchased at the 
expense as he expresses it, of ‘ splitting the ear.’ The poet and actor, 
as well as the painter of genius, who is well acquainted with all the 
variety and sources of pleasure in the mind and imagination, has 
little regard or attention to common nature, or creeping after com- 
mon-sense. By overleaping those narrow bounds, he more effectually 
seizes the whole mind, and more powerfully accomplishes his pur- 
pose. This success is ignorantly imagined to proceed from inatten- 
tion to all rules, and a defiance of reason and judgment; whereas it 
is in truth acting according to the best rules and the justest reason. 


Art, Reynolds said, must raise and elevate nature. The 
artist must elevate nature into the realm of the pleasure- 
giving. The necessary elevation of art and the exclusion 
of the ugly, save as it too could be elevated into the realm 
of the pleasure-giving, then, mark the theory as it influ- 
enced stage presentation. Reynolds instanced pariicularly 
the play of Lear, seeming to criticise the pertormance of 
Garrick even as Macklin had done.** 

In view, then, of the decline from the superior excellence 
of Garrick’s acting which marked the acting of his imme- 
diate successors ; in view of the new prominence into which 
the art of declamation had come through the influence of 


* Bosanquet in his History of Aesthetic comments on Reynolds’s 
Theory as an attempt “to dissociate the grand style from decorative 
formalism and explain it with reference to a normal or central 
‘inclination of nature.’ ” 
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Thomas Sheridan—an art in which Garrick was confes- 
sedly inferior; and in view of the new theory of art, 
especially as it was formulated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the devoted friend of the Kembles, it is not surprising 
that changes in the theory and practice of acting became 
strikingly evident in 1782 and r783, when Mrs. Siddons 
and John Philip Kemble, her brother, took their places 
as leaders of the London stage. 

For a time competition between what was excellent in 
the old school, in the person of Henderson, and what was 
excellent in the new school, in the person of Kemble, 
vied for supremacy.®* But Henderson’s death in 1785 
and Kemble’s assumption of the management of Drury 
Lane in 1788 marked the uncontested final superiority of 
the new school. Kemble represented the school of 
grandeur, of elevated art; Henderson the school of varied 
action and natural utterance. Kemble gave expression to 
theatric art as it was interpreted by Reynolds; Henderson 
to theatric art as it had been practised by Garrick.®® 

Kemble was a professed student of dramatic theory and 
dramatic history. Furthermore he studied the art of his 
time. Indeed, he formed the habit of making the rounds 
of the studios of the artists of his time and of understand- 
ing what their purposes were. Mrs. Siddons, too, became, 


® Percy Fitzgerald, The Garrick Club, (p. 210) makes comment 
on the portraits of Henderson, saying they make him seem to have 
had the rude methods of the conventional player in elocutionizing. 
But such was not the contemporary judgment upon his acting. 

® Boaden as the friend of the Kembles was perhaps their most 
sympathetic interpreter. His comment upon Henderson, too, is 
significant. The difficulty he found in Henderson was that which 
resulted from an effort to make natural on the stage what was writ- 
ten as artificial dialogue, Dr. Johnson’s Irene, for instance. The 
Kembles were better able sympathetically to interpret this sort of 
dialogue, he felt. Cf. Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, vol. 1, pp. 48, 49. 
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through her friend, the Honorable Mrs. Damer, interested 
in sculpture, and some of her work is to-day to be seen in 
the Garrick Club, I believe.”° 

There were other contributory causes, moreover. The 
new plays were not to be spoken as were Shakespeare’s 
plays, for their poetic style would be robbed of all charm 
by too conversational a manner of delivery. Furthermore 
the theatres were becoming larger, and the acoustics were 
not good, so that the ordinary tones of voice could not be 
heard, and any great variation in tone was impossible. 
The large stage of the new theatres, particularly the stage 
of the Italian Opera, which during the re-building of Drury 
Lane was occupied by the actors, necessitated a greater 
attention to motion and forbade informality.” 

The final popularity of the school of Kemble, however, 
was attributable to the glorious genius of Mrs. Siddons, 
which was able to popularize this new school of theatric 
art as the genius of Garrick had popularized the natural or 
realistic school nearly fifty years earlier. To the wonder 
of her acting there are innumerable tributes from her con- 
temporaries. Hazlitt recorded: 

The homage she has received is greater than that which is paid to 
Queens. The enthusiasm she excited had something idolatrous about 


it; she was regarded less with admiration than with wonder. She 
raised Tragedy to the skies, or brought it down from thence.” 


Mrs. Siddons’s acting was of the “ grand style” advoca- 
ted by Reynolds. It had in it much of the sublime. There 
was no attempt in her acting slavishly to copy nature; 
rather it was the medium for the interpretation of nature, 


* Boaden, Mrs. S., vol. 11, pp. 290, 291. 

" Ibid., pp. 284-290. 

"William Hazlitt, The Collected Works of, ed. Waller and Glover, 
1903, vol. vim, p. 312. An account of Mrs. Siddons published in 
The Examiner for June 16, 1816. 
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a medium for rendering action more significant. It en- 
nobled whatever it interpreted. 

As I have said, this was the method of Kemble also, but 
the genius of Mrs. Siddons was the force which made this 
new school of acting the dominant one through the years 
between 1782 and 1814, when Edmund Kean appeared on 
the London stage. Turing this period propriety of speech 
and elegance of declamation were emphasized. The ugly 
was no longer admitted as capable of artistic treatment 
save as it was elevated into the realm of the pleasure-giv- 
ing. Dignified and elevated acting, consciously interpreta- 
tive rather than imitative, expressed the art of the stage. 


The chronicle of theatric events during the eighteenth 
century cannot but seem significant when viewed in the 
light of the changes that were taking place in the other arts 
during the same period. From 1690 till 1741, we find a 
period of classicism, marked on the stage by formalism 
and convention and the acceptance of tradition. That this 
was the period of classicism in the other arts, every student 
of the history of literature and painting and gardening 
knows as a matter of course. And that the same artistic 
principles were manifest in every artistic medium of the 
time is at once recognized. After 1741 the stage experi- 
enced its age of romanticism, expressing in its art the 
same spiritual changes that modified or revolutionized the 
other arts. In stage affairs this age of romanticism was 
characterized by revolt against the classicism of the pre- 
ceding age, by a renewed dependence on the older Eng- 
lish dramatists, particularly Shakespeare, and by a new 
conception of the relation between nature and art. Until 
1776 this new romanticism was realistic, imitative. After 
1776, and yet more definitely after 1782, the romanticism 
was the classical romanticism, interpretative in method— 
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the romanticism of the “grand style.” Again the other 
arts show a history exactly parallel with the history of 
stage art. In English literature and in painting, as on the 
English stage, the romanticism for the early years was a 
realistic romanticism. Gradually it was modified to a 
classical romanticism. 

During this period all the arts found new interest in 
constructive criticism, while with Burke, Kames, Hogarth, 
and Reynolds we find manifest the gradually evolving 
theory of art which justified its changing principles. Thus, 
as we see the romanticism of the early poets becoming 
the classical romanticism of Keats and Shelley and Byron, 
as we see the realism of Hogarth superseded in public 
favor by the “ grand style ” of Reynolds, and the imitative 
acting of Garrick yielding to the interpretative art of the 
Kembles, we must inevitably conclude that the arts were 
but manifesting through their different media the artistic 
principles held in common by them all. 


Lity B. Campsett. 











VIIIL—THE BEGINNINGS OF POETRY 
I 


Certain [Indian] societies require that each member have a special 
song; this song is generally of the man’s own comporition, although 
sometimes these songs are inherited from a father or a near relative 
who when living had been a member of the society. These individual 
songs are distinct from songs used in the ceremonies and regarded 
as the property of the society, although the members are entitled to 
sing them on certain occasions. When this society holds its formal 
meetings a part of the closing exercises consists of the simultaneous 
singing by all the members present of their individual songs. The 
result is most distressing to a listener, but there are no listeners 
unless by chance an outsider is present, for each singer is absorbed 
in voicing his own special song which is strictly his own personal 
affair, so that he pays no attention to his neighbour, consequently 
the pandemonium to which he contributes does not exist for him. 


The foregoing paragraph from Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s 
account of Indian music! reads like a travesty of the aec- 
cepted view of primitive song, its character and author- 
ship. There is the familiar primitive “horde,” engaged 
in festal singing, without onlookers. Yet instead of col- 
laborative composition, improvisation, and communal 
ownership of the ensuing “ ballad,” we have individual 
authorship and ownership, and individual singing. This 
is the testimony of a specialist who has spent many years 
among the people of whom she writes, studying and record- 
ing their songs and their modes of composition. Easily 
recognizable is the homogeneous primitive group, singing 
in festal ceremony ; but this group does not conduct itself 


*The Study of Indian Music. Reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences, vol. 1, p. 233. 1915. 

Compare a custom among the Karok, an Indian tribe of California 
(Stephen Powers, Contributions to North American Ethnology, vol. 
1, p. 29, Washington, 1877). 
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in the way which literary historians have insisted that we 
should expect. 

The songs of primitive peoples have received much at- 
tention in recent years, especially the songs of the Ameri- 
can Indians. An immense amount of material has been 
collected and made available; and this has been done in 
a scientific way, with the help: of countless phonographic 
and other records. Instead of having to rely on the stray 
testimonies of travellers, explorers, historians, and essay- 
ists, the student of primitive poetry has now at his disposal 
an amount of data unavailable to his predecessors. He 
need not linger among the fascinating mysteries of roman- 
tic hypotheses, but can supply himself with the carefully 
observed facts of scientific record.? 


* References of chief importance for the American Indians are 
Frederick R. Burton, American Primitive Music, with especial atten- 
tion to the songs of the Ojibways, New York, 1909; Natalie Curtis, 
The Indian’s Book, New York, 1900; and the following thorough 
studies: Frances Densmore, Chippewa Music, in Bulletins 45 (1910) 
and 53 (1913) of the Bureau of American Ethnology; Alice C. 
Fletcher, A Study of Omaha Indian Music, Papers of the Peabody 
Museum, vol. vir, No. 5, 1893, Indian Story and Song, Boston, 1900, 
The Hako: a Pawnee Ceremony, 22 Report (1904), Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, and The Study of Indian Music quoted supra; James 
Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion, 14 Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Part 1, 1896. Excellent pieces of work are “Hopi Songs” and 
“Zui Melodies,” by B. I. Gilman, published respectively in the 
Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. 1, 1891 and 
vol. v, 1908, but nothing is said in these regarding the composition or 
presentation of the songs recorded. 

Here also may be cited F. Boas, The Central Eskimo, Bureau of 
American Ethnologt', 1884-1885, Songs and Dances of the Kwakiutl, 
ete., Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1888, Eskimo Tales and Songs, 
ibid., 1894; F. J. de Augusta, Zehn Araukaner Lieder, Anthropos, v1, 
1911. Many references are cited later, especially books, studies, or 
special articles dealing with South American, African, and Austral- 
ian tribes. 
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In this matter it cannot be valid to object that we should 
not look among North or South American Indians, or Eski- 
mos for “ beginnings.” It cannot reasonably be said that 
these tribes are too advanced, too highly civilized, to afford 
trustworthy evidence as to aboriginal modes. As a matter 
of fact, we can go little farther back, in the analysis of cul- 
ture, than these peoples, if we are to stay by what can be 
demonstrated. When we have learned what we can learn 
from the primitive tribes on our own continent, in South 
America, Africa, Australia, Oceania, we know pretty much 
all that we can surely know. If we go to the prehistoric, 
we are conjecturing, and we ought to label our statements 
“conjecture.” In general, gradations of “ primitiveness ” 
among savage peoples are difficult to make. <A social group 
may show the simplest or least organized social structure, 
and yet be relatively advanced in musical and artistic 
talent. Another group may show advance in social or- 
ganization, yet be backward in song and story. And cer- 
tainly even the most advanced of the Indian communities 
(with the exception of civilized Mexico and Peru) are 
every whit as primitive as the medixval peasant com- 
munes, from whose supposed ways we are constantly asked 
to learn as regards poetic beginnings.* If, as we are told, 
prehistoric song-modes are reflected in the folk-dances and 
festal throngs of medieval peasants and villagers, or in 
the singing of nineteenth-century Corsican field laborers, 
Styrian threshers, Gascon vintage choruses, Italian coun- 
try-folk, Silesian peasants, Faroe Island fishermen, and 
harvest-field songs everywhere,* they ought to be reflected 
yet more in the song-modes of the American Indians. 


* See F. B. Gummere, The Beginnings of Poetry, 1901, and The Pop- 
ular Ballad, 1907. 
* Ibid. 
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II 
“ CommuNnAL’”’ AUTHORSHIP AND OWNERSHIP 


At the present time the accepted or orthodox view, 1. e., 
among literary critics, hardly among anthropologists, con- 
cerning the authorship of primitive song and the “ begin- 
nings of poetry ”’ is reflected in such passages as the follow- 
ing, from a recent work by Professor Richard Green 
Moulton: ® 

The primary element of literary form is the ballad dance. This 
is the union of verse with musical accompaniment and dancing; the 
dancing being, not exactly what the words suggest to modern ears, 
but the imitative and suggestive action of which an orator’s gestures 
are the nearest survival. Literature, where it first appears spon- 
taneously, takes this form: a theme or story is at once versified, 
accompanied with music, and suggested in action. When the Israel- 
ites triumphed at the Red Sea, Miriam “took a timbrel in her hands; 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and dances.” 
This was a ballad dance; it was a more elaborate example of the same 
when David, at the inauguration of Jerusalem, “danced before the 
Lord with all his might.” And writers who deal with literary origins 
offer abundant illustrations of folk-dances among the most diverse 
peoples in an early stage of civilization. 


In this passage and in his diagrams showing literary 
evolution ® Professor Moulton gives the “ballad dance” 
the initial position in the chronology of musical and liter- 
ary history, characterizing it as the “ primitive literary 
form ”—the ballad dance, moreover, according to the usual 
view, of the throng. Individual composition of and pri- 
prietorship in song is of secondary development ; and when 
this stage has been reached, “ folk-song” has passed into 
“ artistry.” 

Better, let some passages from Professor Gummere’s 


* The Modern Study of Literature, Chicago, 1915. From Chapter 1, 
“The Elements of Literary Form.” 
* Ibid., pp. 18, 26. 
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The Beginnings of Poetry be cited. Professor Gummere 
is our leading scholar of the subject, and in view of his 
learning, his immense bibliographical equipment, and his 
years of attention to the matter, his words may well have 
especial weight. Here are some characteristic sentences: 
“ Poetry begins with the impersonal, with communal emo- 
tion.”* “ The ballad is a song made in the dance, and so 
by the dance. . . The communal dance? is the real source of 
the song.” * “ The earliest ‘muse’ was the rhythm of the 
throng.” ® “ Festal throngs, not a poet’s solitude, are the 
birthplace of poetry.” '° “ Overwhelming evidence shows 
all primitive poetical expression of emotion to have been 
collective.” 74 Let two quotations of greater length be 
given: 


As the savage laureate slips from the singing, dancing crowd, which 
turns audience for the nonce, and gives his short improvisation, only 
to yield to the refrain of the chorus, so the actual habit of individ- 
ual composition and performance has sprung from the choral com- 
position and performance. The improvisations and the recitative are 
short deviations from the main road, beginnings of artistry, which 
will one day become journeys of the solitary singer over pathless hills 
of song, those “ wanderings of thought ” which Sophocles has noted; 
and the curve of evolution in the artist’s course can show how rapidly 
and how far this progress has been made. But the relation must not 
be reversed; and if any fact seems established for primitive life, it is 
the precedence of choral song and dance. . . 

Here it is enough to show that rhythmical verse came directly from 
choral song, and that neither the choral song, nor any regular song, 
could have come from the recitative.” 


It is natural for one person to speak, or even to sing, and for 
ninety-nine persons to listen. It is also natural for a hundred per- 


*The Beginnings of Poetry (1901), p. 139. Later, by Professor 
Gummere, are The Popular Ballad (1907), and the chapter on Bal- 
lads in the Cambridge History of English Literature (1908); but 
these deal primarily with the English and Scottish ballads, not with 
the origins of poetry. 

*P. 321. » Pp. 212. ™P. 93. 

*P. 106. =P). 1. 
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sons, under strong emotion, to shout, sing, dance, in concert and as 
a throng, not as a matter of active and passive, of give and take, 
but in common consent of expression. The second situation .. . 
must have preceded.” 


To come farther down in the history of song, a favorite 
picture with Professor Gummere is of European peasant 
folk in the Middle Ages, improvising “ ballads” in song 
and dance, and thus—by virtue of the simple homogeneous 
character of their life—establishing a type of balladry 
superior to, and having more vitality than, anything of 
the kind having its origin in individual authorship. It is 


*% Pp. 80, 81. In Professor Gummere’s article on “ The Ballad and 
Communal Poetry,” Child Memorial volume (Harvard Studies and 
Notes, etc., 1896), he says: “ Spontaneous composition in a dancing 
multitude—all singing, all dancing, and all able on occasion to im- 
provise—is a fact of primitive poetry about which we may be as 
certain as such questions allow us to be certain. Behind individuals 
stands the human horde. ... An insistent echo of this throng .. . 
greets us from the ballads.” He adds communal poetry to Wundt’s 
(Ueber Ziele und Wege der Vélkerpsychologie) three products of the 
communal mind,—speech, myth, and custom. “ Universality of the 
poetic gift among inferior races, spontaneity or improvisation under 
communal conditions, the history of refrain and chorus, the early 
relation of narrative songs to the dance” [the italics are mine] are 
facts so well established that “it is no absurdity to insist on the 
origin of poetry under communal and not under artistic conditions.” 
More difficulty lies in “the assertion of simultaneous composition. 
Yet this difficulty is more apparent than real.” 

Grosse, Anfinge der Kunst (1894), ch. ix, finds the poetry of 
primitive peoples to be egoistic in inspiration, and gives examples of 
lyrics of various types which point to this. “Im Allgemeinen 
triigt die Lyrik der Jiigervilker einen durchaus egoistischen Cha- 
rakter. Der Dichter besingt seine persénlichen Leiden und Freuden; 
das Schicksal seiner Mitmenschen entlockt ihm nur selten einen Ton.” 
For Professor Gummere’s discussion and rejection of Grosse’s view, 
see The Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 381 ff. 

For a present-day German view of primitive poetry, see Erich 
Schmidt, “ Die Anfiinge der Literatur,” Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
Leipzig, 1906, 1, pp. 1-27. For a French view, see A. van Gennep, 
La Formation des Légendes, Paris, 1910, pp. 210-211. 
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a long gap, that between aboriginal song and dance and 
the English and Scottish ballads of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; yet it is a gap we are asked to bridge. 
Undoubtedly, if that “‘ most ancient of creative processes,” 
the communal throng chorally creating its song from the 
festal dance, existed among the medieval peasants and 
produced work of the high value of the English and Seot- 
tish ballads, the same “ ancient method” should prevail 
among that yet more primitive people, the American 
Indians. 

That it is an absurd chronology which assumes that in- 
dividuals have choral utterance before they are lyrically 
articulate as individuals, seems—extraordinarily enough— 
to have troubled very few. Did primitive man sing, dance, 
and compose in a throng, while he was yet unable to do so 
as an individual? We are asked to believe this. Are we to 
assume that he was inarticulate and without creative gift 
till suddenly he participated in some festal celebration and 
these gifts became his? Professor Gummere cites as evi- 
dence, so important as to deserve italics, Dr. Paul Ehren- 
reich’s statement concerning the Botocudos of South 
America, “ They never sing without dancing, never dance 
without singing, and have but one word to express both 
song and dance.” ** Much the same thing, save as regards 
limitations of vocabulary, might have been said by a trav- 
eller among the ancient Greeks, with whom dance was 
generally inseparable from music and verse. Nothing is 
proved by this characteristic of the Botocudos, if it is a 
characteristic; any more than anything is proved by the 
fact that the far more aboriginal Akkas of South Africa 


* Ueber die Botocuden, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, x1x, pp. 30 ff. 
Quoted in The Beginnings of Poetry, p. 95. See note 40 infra. 

* Some references for the Akkas are G. Burrows, On the Natives of 
the Upper Welle District of the Belgian Congo, Journal of the 
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have songless dances, or by the fact that danceless songs— 
a circumstance hard to fit into the accepted view of primi- 
tive poetry—have been reported among the Andamanese, 
the Australians, the Maori of New Zealand, Semang 
of Malaysia, Seri of Mexico, and Eskimo of the Arctic, 
as well as among practically all North American tribes 
that have been studied in detail.‘® Surely the indi- 
vidual does everything he can do, or chooses to do, as 
an individual, before, or contemporary with, his ability 
to do the same as a member of a throng. The testimo- 
nies of travellers as to communal singing and dancing 


Anthropological Institute (1889), xxvm1; Sir H. James, Geographi- 
cal Journal, xv, p. 40, 1906; G. A. Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa, 
N. Y., 1874, vol. 1; H. von Wissmann, Meine Zweite Durchquerung 
Aequatorial-Afrikas, Frankfort, 1890; H. M. Stanley, Jn Darkest 
Africa, N. Y., 1891; H. Schlichter, Pygmy Tribes of Africa, Scot. 
Geog. Mag., vim, ete. 

* According to the testimony of Miss Fletcher, in a letter to the 
present writer, there are many songs sung by Indian societies in 
which there is no dancing. Such songs are spoken of as “ Rest 
Songs.” In the account quoted at the opening of this paper, of the 
simultaneous singing of individual songs by the members of a cer- 
tain society as the closing act of a meeting, the members are sitting 
as they sing. Their individual songs are, in a sense, credentials of 
membership. Each song is strictly individual, and refers to a per- 
sonal experience. 

“Tn most societies,” says Miss Fletcher, “as well as in the cere- 
monies of the tribe, the songs are led by a choir, or by persons 
officially appointed as leaders. The members of the society fre- 
quently join in the song. I do not recall anyone performing a 
dramatic dance and singing at the same time. While all dances are 
accompanied by song, many songs are sung without dancing. 

“Some of the dancing is not violent in action, the movement is 
merely rhythm and swaying. In such dances, the dancers sing as 
they move. Occasionally, as I recall, the song for a dance which is 
dramatic and vigorous, bringing all the body into play, will be sung 
by the choir (men and women seated about the drum). Some of the 
people sitting and watching the dance may clap their hands in 
rhythm with the drum. This, however, is playfulness by some pri- 
vileged person and indicates enjoyment.” 
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among savage or peasant communities prove nothing at 
all as to origins; certainly they do not prove that collective 
poetic feeling and authorship preceded individual feeling 
and authorship. Testimonies as to tribal song ought to 
outnumber testimonies as to individual song, since the 
spectator is chiefly interested in tribal ways. He would 
be struck by and recerd tribal ceremonies, rituals, and 
songs, where individual doings would escape attention or 
seem unimportant. Besides, choruses would no doubt be 
more numerous than solos, and bound up with more 
important occasions; much as solo dances are infrequent, 
among savage tribes, compared to mass dancing. To 
reiterate, however, testimony no matter how great its 
quantity, that savage peoples sing and dance in throngs, 
or improvise while doing so, proves nothing as to the 
priority of communal over individual feeling, authorship, 
and ownership. 

The evidence concerning primitive song which should 
have greatest weight is not that of travellers and explorers, 
interested chiefly in other things than song, but that of 
special scholars, who have recorded and studied available 
material with a view to its nature, its composition, and its 
vitality. Among these there seems to be neither doubt nor 
divergence of opinion; and their testimony is at variance 
with the now established tradition of the literary historian. 

I wish to make clear in advance that I have no desire 
to deny the general social inspiration of song. In a broad 
sense, all art is a social phenomenon—the romanticists to 
the contrary. Song is mainly a social thing at the present 
time, and it was yet more prevailingly social among our 
remote ancestors. I wish rather to examine the following 
specific hypotheses: the inseparableness of primitive dance, 
music, and song; the simultaneous mass-composition of 
primitive song; mass-ownership of primitive song; the 
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narrative character of primitive song; the non-existence of 
the primitive artist. I also have strong doubts concerning 
the birth of rhythmic or musical utterance from rhythmic 
action, if this be conceived as a form of limb or bodily 
motion. 

In the following citations of illustrative material, I have 
drawn primarily upon American. Indian material. It is 
this material, on the whole, which has been collected and 
studied most carefully. Coming as it does from homogen- 
eous primitive peoples, in the tribal state, having one stand- 
ard of life, and as yet unaffected by the poetic modes of 
civilization, it should have importance for the questions 
under discussion. Parallel material available from South 
America, Africa, Australia, and Oceania, yields, however, 
the same evidence. 


TIT 
InpivipvaL AUTHORSHIP AND OWNERSHIP 


That American Indian song is of individual composi- 
tion, not the product of group improvisation, much evidence 
may be brought to support. It will be seen also, from the 
illustrative material cited, that the Indian has a feeling of 
private ownership in his song. It would be reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that, as far back as we can go in primi- 
tive society, there should be a sense of individual skill in 
song-making, as of individual skill in running, hurling a 
dart, leaping, or any other human activities. There is 
something absurd in singling out musical utterance as the 
one form of expression having only social origin or social 
existence. 

A large number of Indian songs are said to have come 
into the mind of the Indian when he was in a dream or a 
trance (surely not a “communal” form of experience!). 
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Many of the Chippewa songs, for example, are classified as 
“ dream songs.” Says Miss Densmore: ‘7 


Many Indian songs are intended to exert a strong mental influ- 
ence, and dream songs are supposed to have this power in greater 
degree than any others. The supernatural is very real to the Indian. 
He puts himself in communication with it by fasting or by physical 
suffering. While his body is thus subordinated to his mind a song 
occurs to him. In after years he believes that by singing this song 
he can recall the condition under which it came to him—a condition 
of direct communication with the supernatural.* 

It is said that in the old days all the important songs were 
“composed in dreams,” and it is readily understood that the man 
who sought a dream desired power superior to that he possessed. 
A song usually came to a man in his “dream”; he sang this song 
in the time of danger or necessity in the belief that by so doing he 
made more potent the supernatural aid vouchsafed to him in the 
dream. Songs composed, or received, in this manner were used on 
the warpath, in the practice of medicine, and in any serious under- 
taking of life.” 


"Frances Densmore, Chippewa Music, 1, u. Bulletin 45 (1910) 
and 53 (1913), Bureau of American Ethnology. For examples see 
I, pp. 118 ff., 1, pp. 37 ff. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 118. 

* Ibid., U1, p. 16. Compare also: “There is no limit to the num- 
ber of these [ghost-dance songs] as every trance at every dance pro- 
duces a new one, the trance subject after regaining consciousness em- 
bodying his experience in the spirit world in the form of a song, 
which is sung at the next dance and succeeding performance until 
superseded by other songs originating in the same way. Thus a 
single dance may easily result in twenty or thirty new songs ” (James 
Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion, 14 Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Part 1, 1896, p. 952). Many trance songs from many tribes are 
given pp. 953-1101. 

For testimony from Australia, see A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, London, 1904. He says, p. 416, “In 
the tribes with which I have acquaintance, I find it to be a common 
belief that the songs, using that word in its widest meaning, as 
including all kinds of aboriginal poetry, are obtained by the bards 
from the spirits of the deceased, usually of their kindred, during 
sleep, in dreams. . . The Birraark professed to receive his poetic 
inspiration from the Mrarts, as well as the accompanying dances, 
which he was supposed to have seen first in ghost-land. . . . In the 
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There is also testimony as to private ownership.”° 


The Chippewa have no songs which are the exclusive property of 
families or clans. Any young man may learn his father’s songs, 
for example, by giving him the customary gift of tobacco, but he 
does not inherit the right to sing such songs, nor does his father 
force him to learn them.” 


' We learn further. that the healer combines music and 
medicine. “If a cure of the sick is desired, he frequently 
mixes and rolls a medicine after singing the song which 
will make it effective.” ?* And that “The songs of a 
Chippewa doctor cannot be bought or sold.” ** 


So far as the two men who heard me were concerned, the argu- 
ment was convincing, but there lingered even with them a reluctance 
to help me with certain songs because they belonged to other per- 
sons. Nearly all the Indians of my acquaintance recognize this pro- 
prietary interest in songs. A has no right to sing B’s songs; B did 
not compose them, but they came down to him through his family, 
or from some chief who fought him, and B alone should say whether 
they might be given another.* 


Miss Fletcher writes of the Omaha: 


It would be a mistake to fancy that songs floated indiscriminately 
about among the Indians, and could be picked up here and there by 
any chance observer. Every song had originally its owner. It be- 





Narrang-ga tribe there are old men who profess to learn songs and 
dances from departed spirits. These men are called Gurildras. . . . 
In the Yuin tribe some men received their songs in dreams, others 
when waking.” Specimen songs follow. 

*An interesting seventeenth-century testimony is the following 
from LeJeune’s Relation, 1636: “Let us begin with the feasts of the 
Savages. They have one for war. At this they sing and dance in 
turn, according to age; if the younger ones begin, the old men pity 





a, them for exposing themselves to the ridicule of the others. Each 
on] has his own song, that another dare not sing lest he give offense. 
eh For this very reason they sometimes strike up a tune that belongs 
a to their enemies to aggravate them.”—Jesuit Relations (Thwaites 
i ed.), vol. rx, p. 111. ; 

ee "Chippewa Music, 1, p. 2. *™Ibid., 1, p. 20. ™Ibid., p. 119. 


* Burton, American Primitive Music, p. 118. 
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longed either to a society, secular or religious, to a certain clan or 
political organization, to a particular rite or ceremony, or to some 
individual. . . . The right to sing a song which belonged to an in- 
dividual could be purchased, the person buying the song being taught 
it by the owner. 

These beliefs and customs among the Indians have made it possible 
to preserve theii’ songs without change from one generation to an- 
other. Many curious and interesting. proofs of accuracy of trans- 
mittal have come to my knowledge during the past twenty years, 
while studying these primitive melodies. . . . Close and continued 
observation has revealed that the Indian, when he sings, is not con- 
cerned with the making of a musical presentation to his audience. 
He is simply pouring out his feelings, regardless of artistic effects. 
To him music is subjective: it is the vehicle of communication be- 
tween him and the object of his desire.* 





Now a few testimonies as to individual authorship. A 
first instance is from the songs of the Omaha. For the 
complete story of this song, the reader is referred to the 
account of Miss Fletcher: 






























At length the Leader stood up and said, “ We have made peace, 
we have come in good faith, we will go forward, and Wa-kon’-da 
shall decide the issue.” Then he struck up this song and led the 
way; and as the men and women followed, they caught the tune, and 
all sang it as they came near the Sioux village.” 


** Alice C. Fletcher, The Indin in Story and Song, pp. 115-117. 

*Ibid., p. 22. The following passage from A Study of Omaha 
Indian Music, p. 25, by Alice C. Fletcher and Francis LaFlesche, also 
throws light on the composition of certain Indian songs: 

Like the Poo-g’-thun, the Hae-thu-ska preserved the history of its 
members in its songs; when a brave deed was performed, the society 
decided whether it should be celebrated and without this dictate no 
man would dare permit a song to be composed in his honor. When 
a favorable decision was given, the task of composing the song de- 
volved upon some man with musical talent. It has happened that 
the name of a man long dead has given place in a popular song to 
that of a modern warrior; this could only be done by the consent of 
the society, which was seldom given, as the Omahas were averse to 
letting the memory of a brave man die. . . . the songs were trans- 
mitted from one generation to another with care, as was also the 
story of the deeds the song commemorated. 


6 
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Two instances from the Pawnee illustrate perfectly the 
poet musing in solitude on the meaning of nature,—like a 
sort of Pawnee Wordsworth! 

The “ Song of the Bird’s Nest ” commemorates the story 
of a man who came upon a bird’s nest in the grass: 


He paused to look at the little nest tucked away so snug and 
warm, and noted that it held six eggs and that a peeping sound 
came from some of them. While he watched, one moved and soon a 
tiny bill pushed through the shell uttering a shrill ery. At once the 
parent birds answered and he looked up to see where they were. They 
were not far off; they were flying about in search of food, chirping 
the while to each other and now and then calling to the little ones 
in the nest. . . . After many days he desired to see the nest again. 
So he went to the place where he had found it and there it was as 
safe as when he had left it. But a change had taken place. It was 
now full to overflowing with little birds, who were stretching their 
wings, balancing on their little legs and making ready to fly, while 
the parents with encouraging calls were coaxing the fledglings to ) 
venture forth. “Ah!” said the man, “if my people would only learn | 
of the birds, and like them, care for their young and provide for 
their future, homes would be full and happy, and our tribe strong 
and prosperous.” 

When this man became a priest, he told the story of the bird’s 
nest and sang its song; and so it has come down to us as from the 
days of our fathers.” 





The “ Song of the Wren” was made by a priest who 
noted that the wren, the smallest and least powerful of the 
birds, excelled them all in the fervor of its song. “ Here,” 
he thought, “is a teaching for my people. Everyone can 
be happy ; even the most insignificant can have his song of 
thanks.” 


So he [the priest] made the story of the wren and sang it; and 


"The Hako, A Pawnee Ceremony, in 22nd Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part 1, p. 170. See also The Indian in Story 
and Song, p. 32. 
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it has been handed down from that day,—a day so long ago no man 
can remember the time.* 


Instances testifying to individual not communal compo- 
sition of song among the Chippewa are no less easily cited. 

The following explanation of a certain song was given 
by an Indian: 


The song belonged to a certain man who sang it in the dances 
which were held before going to'war. When this man was a boy he 
had a dream and in his dream he heard the trees singing as though 
they were alive: they sang that they were afraid of nothing except 
being blown down by the wind. When the boy awoke he made up 
this song, in which he repeats what he heard the trees say. The true 
meaning of the words is that there is no more chance of his being de- 
feated on the warpath than there is that a tree will be blown down 
by the wind.” 





The singer stated that he composed this song himself when he was 
a child. The circumstances were as follows: His mother had gone 
to a neighbor’s, leaving him alone in the wigwam. He became very 
much afraid of the owl, which is the particular terror of all small 
Indians, and sang this song. It was just after sugar making and 
the wigwams were placed together beside the lake. The people in 
the other wigwams heard his little song. The melody was entirely new 
and it attracted them so that they learned it as he sang. The men 


* The Hako, pp. 171-172. See also The Indian in Story and Song, 
p- 56. 

See A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
London, 1904, for instances of individual artistry among the Aus- 
tralians. ‘The makers of Australian songs, or of the combined 
songs and dances, are the poets, or bards, of the tribe, and are held in 
great esteem. Their names are known in the neighboring tribes, and 
their songs are carried from tribe to tribe, until the very meaning 
of the words is lost, as well as the original source of the song. It is 
hard to say how far and how long such a song may travel in the 
course of time over the Australian continent,” p. 414. See also Kur- 
buru’s song, composed and sung by a bard called Kurburu, p. 420, 
ete. Howitt refers to one man who composed (see Umbara’s songs, 
pp. 416, 423) when tossing about on the waves in a boat—not a very 
“communal ” method of composition. 

* Chippewa Music, 1, p. 126, No. 112: “Song of the Trees.” 
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took it up and used it in their moccasin games. For many years it 
was used in this way, but he was always given the credit of its com- 
position.” 


The rhythm of this song is peculiarly energizing, and when once 
established would undoubtedly have a beneficial physical effect. The 
surprising feature of this case, however, is that the song is said to 
have been composed and the rhythm created by the sick man him- 
self.™ 


It is interesting to note that many Indian songs are com- 
posed by women. The following are instances: 


. . . They [the women] would gather in groups at the lodge of 
the Leader of the war party, and in the hearing of his family would 
sing a We’-ton song, which should carry straight to the far-away war- 
riors and help them to win the battle . . . The We’-ton song here 
given was composed by a Dakota woman.” 


It is said that the following [Chippewa] song was composed and 
sung on the field of battle by a woman named Omiskwa/wegijigo’kwe 
(“woman of the red sky ”), the wife of the leader, who went with 
him into the fight singing, dancing, and urging him on. At last she 
saw him kill a Sioux. Full of the fire of battle, she longed to play a 
man’s part and scalp the slain. Custom forbade that Chippewa 
women use the scalping knife, although they carried the scalps in the 
victory dance. 

Song 
at that time 
if I had been a man 
truly 
a man 
I would have seized.” 


* [bid., p. 135, No. 121: “I am afraid of the Owl.” 

“Ibid. p. 95, No. 79: “Healing Song.” Compare also Franz 
Boas on The Central Eskimo, Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1884-1885, 
p. 649: “ Besides these old songs and tales there are a great number 
of new ones, and, indeed, almost every man has his own tune and his 
own song. A few of these become great favorites among the Eskimo 
and are sung like our popular songs.” 

* Fletcher, Indian Story and Song, Weton Song, pp. 81, 85. 

So also in the Omaha tribe: “ We’tonwaan is an old and untrans- 
latable word used to designate a class of songs composed by women 
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Odjib’we [a Chippewa] stated that his wife’s brother was killed 
by the Sioux and that he organized a war party in return. The pur- 
pose of the expedition was to attack a certain Sioux village located 
on an island in Sauk river, but before reaching the village, the Chip- 
pewa met a war party of Sioux, which they pursued, killing one man. 
There were nine Chippewa in Odjib’we’s party; not one was killed. 
They returned home at once and Odjib’we presented the Sioux scalp 
to his wife Dekum (“across”) who held it aloft in the victory dance 
as she sung the following song. 

Odjib’we 
our brother 
brings back.* 


Much further evidence of the composition of songs by 
Indian women might be cited.*° 

The preceding are specimen testimonies. They might 
be added to indefinitely, and from other than Indian 
sources. In accounts of African, Australian, or South 
American tribes, one comes invariably upon the instance 
of the individual who makes a song—very often in soli- 


and sung exclusively by them.”—Fletcher and LaFlesche, The Omaha 
Tribe, 27th Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 421; cf. pp. 
320-323 for other types of women’s songs. 

* Chippewa Music, 1, p. 111, No. 31: “If I Had Been a Man.” 

*TIbid., p. 121, No. 39: Song of De-kum. Several other songs 
composed by De-kum are given. 

* Compare Franz Boas, Chinook Lays, p. 224, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 1888: “The greater part of those I have collected were 
composed by women.” He adds that for a great number of tunes the 
“text is only a meaningless burden.” For songs of the Kiowa com- 
posed by a woman, see J. W. Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion, 14 
Report, Bureau of Pthnology, Part u, 1896, pp. 1083, 1085, ete. 
See also an article of interest by Alexander F. Chamberlain, Primi- 
tive Woman as Poet, Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xvi (1903), 
pp. 207 ff. 

R. H. Codrington writes of the Melanesians (The Melanesians: 
Studies in Their Anthropology and Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1891, p. 334) : 
“A poet or poetess more or less distinguished is probably found in 
every considerable village throughout the islands; when some remark- 
able event occurs, the launching of a canoe, a visit of strangers, or a 
feast, song-makers are engaged to celebrate it and rewarded,” etc. 
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tude—and the song is recognised as his. The great mass 
of primitive songs sung in communal or other gatherings 
are either portions of religious rituals, didactic, or, still 
oftener, magical in nature. Far from being improvised ** 
for the occasion, they are sedulously repeated verbatim, the 
least deviation from the rote form being the occasion, not 
infrequently, of an entire recommencement of the cere- 
mony. 

Songs composed and sung by individuals and songs sung 
by groups of singers (or “ throngs,” if you prefer) are to 
be found in the most primitive of living tribes. That in 
the earliest stage there was group utterance only, arising 
from the folk-dance, is fanciful hypothesis. That primi- 
tive song is of group composition or collaboration, not in- 
dividual composition, is quite as fanciful. Again, as far 


* Compare the testimony of Ramon Pane, concerning the Haytians, 
in Ferdinand Columbus’s Life of Christopher Columbus, ch. 14: 
“ They have all the superstitions reduced into old songs, and are di- 
rected by them, as the Moors by the Alecoran. When they sing these, 
they play on an instrument made of wood. . . . To that music they 
sing those songs they have got by heart. The chief men play on it, 
who learn it from their infancy, and so sing it according to their 
custom.” 

Substantially the same account is given by Peter Martyr d’Anghre- 
ra (De Orbe Novo, English trans. by MacNutt, New York, 1912, vol. 1, 
p- 172): “ When the Spanish asked whoever had infected them with 
this mass of ridiculous beliefs, the natives replied that they received 
them from their ancestors, and that they had been preserved from 
time immemorial in poems which only the sons of chiefs were allowed 
to learn. These poems are learned by heart, for they have no writ- 
ing, and on feast days the sons of chiefs sing them to the people in 
the form of sacred chants.” 

For the North American Indians, see, for example, Washington 
Matthews, Navaho Legends, Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, 1897. An account of Navaho traditional songs is given pp. 
23-27. See also note 273, p. 254, Navaho Music, by Prof. J. C. Fill- 
more. Miss Fletcher gives similar testimony concerning Indian tra- 
ditional lays. 
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back as we can go in the genesis of song-craft, there are 
impromptu songs, the spontaneous utterance of present 
emotion, and there are traditional songs, survivals or 
revivals of the songs of the past.*7 Among primitive peo- 
ples there is no such indissoluble connection between sing- 
ing and dancing as the italicized observations of Dr. 
Ehrenreich are supposed to imply. Neither dancing nor 
song is invariably “ chorie”’ in savage any 1aore than in 
civilized society. Solo dancing, for example, has been 
reported among the Semang of Perak, the Kwai, and the 
Andamanese, as well as among the American Indians and 
numerous other peoples. As for solo singing, the citations 
given speak for themselves.** Even when the singing is 
choral, it is by no means always dance-song, nor accompan- 
ied by dancing. The Kaffirs are said to be fond of singing 
lustily together, but, if we may trust the observation, “a 
Kaffir differs from an European vocalist in this point, 
namely, that he always, if possible, sifs down when he 
sings.” °° Surely these recumbent Kaffirs deserve’ italics 
quite as much as Dr. Ehrenreich’s Botocudos.*° 


* Improvisation exists among the Obongo, Australian, Fijiian, An- 
damanese, Zulu, Botocudo, and Eskimo tribes, as well as among the 
North American Indians. Traditional songs persist among the Kwai, 
Australian, Andamanese, Rock Vedda, Semang, Fijiian, Fuegian, and 
Eskimo tribes, as well as among the North American Indians. 

* See also citations in note 42. 

® J. E. Wood, Uncivilized Races of the World (Amer. ed., Hartford, 
1870), p. 208. 

“We really know very little concerning the songs of the Botocudos. 
Dr. Ehrenreich’s section dealing with them is very short, and he is 
chiefly interested in other things than song. These are the speci- 
mens he cites:—Gesang beim Tanz. Chor: “Weib jung, stehlen 


nichts.” Ein Weib singt: “Ich, ich will nicht (stehlen).” “ Der 
Hiuptling hat keine Furcht ”’—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. x1x, 
pp. 33, 61. 


Testimony concerning the songs of other Brazilian tribes may be 
found in J. B. Steere’s Narrative of a Visit to the Indian Tribes of 
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The conception of individual song can be shown to exist 
among the very lowest peoples. Professor Gummere’s be- 
lief is that human beings get together for rhythmic move- 
ment, begin to sing, and thus song is born. But the same 
savage tribes that sing in groups tell stories in which indi- 
vidual songs appear. Among the myths of the wilder 
tribes of Eastern Brazil, for example, (illustrated in O 
Selvegem, the well-known collection of José V. Couto de 
Magalhaes), there are many in which the composition and 
singing of songs by individuals form important incidents. 
This fact shows plainly that the authors of these myths 
were perfectly familiar with the conception of individual 
composition. Granting the manifestations of primitive 
singing and dancing throngs which seem so decisive to 
Professor Gummere, they are capable of quite other 
interpretations than those which he puts upon them. 


the Purus River, Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1901, 
pp. 363-393. The following are songs of the Hypurinés (cannibals), 
and are individualistic in character: “The leaf that calls my lover 
when tied in my girdle” (Indian girl’s song); “I have my arrows 
ready and wish to kill you”; “ Now no one can say I am not a war- 
rior. I return victorious from the battle”; “I go to die, my enemy 
shall eat me.” 

The following are some songs of the Paumari, a “humble cow- 
ardly people who live in deadly fear of the Hypurinfis”: “My 
mother when I was little carried me with a strap on her back. But 
now I am a man I don’t need my mother any more”; “The Toucan 
eats fruit in the edge of my garden, and after he eats he sings”; 
“The jaguar fought with me, and I am weary, I am weary.” The 
following they call the song of the turtle: “I wander, always 
wander, and when I get where I want to go I shall not stop, but 
still go on.” 

Hunting songs of the Bakairf, of the Xingu river region, egoistic 
in character, are cited by Dr. Max Schmidt, Indianerstudien in 
Zentralbrasilien, Berlin, 1905, pp. 421-424. 

The “I” of these songs of South American tribes cannot always 
be “racial.” The context shows that, sometimes, at least, it must be 
egoistic, as in the individualistic songs of the North American 
Indians. 
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IV 
Tue “ Batitap” as THE Eartiest Poetic Form 


And now what truth is in the assumption that the 
ballad-dance is the germ from which emerged the three 
separate arts, poetry, music, dance? A passage by Profes- 
sor Moulton, affirming this, has been cited, and this pas- 
sage presents, without doubt, a view now widely accepted | 
in the United States. 

Let us ask, first, in what sense the word “ ballad” is 
used by those who derive poetry from it. Does Professor 
Moulton, for example, use the word ballad in its etymologi- 
cal sense of “ dance song,” leaving undetermined the char- 
acter of the words, whether meaningless vocables, purely 
lyrical, or prevailingly narrative? Usually the classifica- 
tion “ ballad ” is employed of lyric verses having a narra- 
tive element. By “ballad” we are supposed to mean a 
narrative song, a story in verse, a short narrative told 
lyrically. It is a loose usage which permits scholars to use 
the word in the sense both of dance song and of lyrical nar- 
rative, in the same work; the ambiguity is unnecessary.*? 
If ballad means something like dance song, or choral dance, 
or folk-dance accompanied by improvisation and refrain, 
the term ballad-dance is tautological ; for all ballads involve 
dancing. One wishes for more precision. But this need 
not detain us here. 

In whichever sense the term ballad be used, it is some- 
what rash to place the ballad dance so certainly at the 
source of man’s musical and poetical expression. We have 


“In which sense, for example, does Professor G. P. Krapp (The 
Rise of English Literary Prose, 1915, Preface) use “ ballad ” when he 
writes, “ Poetry of primitive origins, for example the ballad, often at- 
tains a finality of form which art cannot better, but not so with 
prose?” . 
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just seen that there is individual composition and singing, 
song unaccompanied by dancing, and dance unaccom- 
panied by song, as far down in the cultural scale as we 
can go. Certainly if ballad means, as usually it does, 
song-story, the ballad was not the earliest form of poetry ; 
and primitive people never danced to ballads. The earli- 
est songs we can get track of are purely lyrical, not 
narrative. The melody is the important thing; the words, 
few in number and sometimes meaningless, are relatively 
negligible. Moreover, these songs are on many themes, or 
have many impulses beside festal dances. There are heal- 
ers’ songs, conjurers’ songs, hunting songs, game-songs, 
love songs, hymns, laments, victory songs, and lyrics of 
personal feeling and appeal. The lullaby is as old a lyric 
form as we are likely to find. Who cares to affirm that 
lullabies were unknown to our aboriginal ancestors? Yet 
the lullaby has nothing to do with the singing and dancing 
throng! Nor has that other very early species, the medi- 
cine man or healer’s solos; nor have gambling or game 
songs,*? or love songs. Primitive labor songs are social, 


“See Stewart Culin, Games of the North American Indian, 24 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 1907, for an account of singing in the 
Moccasin or Hidden-Ball game, pp. 335 ff. Solo singing among the 
Chippewa is mentioned, p. 341, among the Menominee, p. 343, the 
Miami, p. 344, the Seneca, p. 350, the Wyandot, p. 351, ete. See 
also Edward Sapir, Song Recitative in Paiute Mythology, Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 1910, p. 455, vol. xxmm: “Generally Indian 
music is of greatest significance when combined with the dance in 
ritualistic or ceremonial performances. Nevertheless the importance 
of music in non-ceremonial acts—for instance in the hand-game 
played by all the tribes west of the Rockies—should not be mini- 
mized.” 

There are solo-singing Bantu, Zulu, Fuegian, etc., witch-doctors 
and medicine men, as well as solo-singing North American Indian 
medicine men and gamesters. See also, for some instances of solo 
singing, H. A. Junod, Les Chantes et les Contes des Ba-Ronga, pp. 
39, 44, etc., Lausanne, 1897; also G. Landtman, The Poetry of the 
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but they do not involve dancing, and they are not ballads. 
The class that is nearest the real ballad, in that it is based 
on happenings, or on the composer’s experiences, is not by 
any means the largest or the most important group for 
primitive song. Songs of this latter type may be suggested 
by some event, or may present some situation; but they 
tell no story in the sense of real telling. That demands 


length, elaboration, completeness, beyond: primitive 


powers. If we try to fix chronology, it is most plausible 
to begin with rhythmic action and with melody. Profes- 
sor Gummere thinks that melody is born of rhythmic ac- 
tion. But vocal action of the singing type, i. e., melody, 
may well be as instinctive in man as in birds. Action and 
melody in singing may well have come together; for song 
interprets primarily feeling, emotion, not motion. In any 
case, words came later than melody, and real narrative 
later yet. As a lyrical species, the narrative song is a late, 
not an early, poetical development. If we look at what 
certain evidence we have, primitive songs are very brief, 
the words are less important than the music, indeed they 
need hardly be present; and they rarely tell a story. I 
have found no case in which a primitive song tells a story 
with real elaboration or completeness. Nor need these 
songlets always have their origin in the choral—specifi- 
cally in the improvisation and communal elaboration of a 
festal dance. Why, then, apply the term ballad to the 
brief and simple lyrical utterances, often nothing more 
than the repetition of a few syllables, or of one syllable, 


Kiwai Papuans, Folk-Lore, vol. xx1v (1913), p. 308; Howitt, The 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 275, 388, 396-399; James 
Cowan, The Maoris of New Zealand, pp. 218, 219; E. H. Gomes, 
Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, pp. 225, 226, 228, 
as “The song of mourning is among some tribes sung by a profes- 
sional wailer, generally a woman.” 
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which—acecording to the evidence—makes up the great 
body of primitive song ? 

But it is time to bring up a few illustrations. 

First place may well be given to the words of Miss Alice 
Fletcher, who has had thirty-five years of acquaintance 
with Indian music: 


The word ‘song’ to our ears, suggests words arranged in metrical 
form and adapted to be ‘set to music,’ as we say. The native word 
which is translated ‘song’ does not suggest any use of words. To the 
Indian, the music is of primal importance, words may or may not 
accompany the music. When words are used in a song, they are 
rarely employed as in a narrative, the sentences are not apt to be 
complete. In songs belonging to a religious ceremony the words 
are few and partake of a mnemonic character. They may refer to 
some symbol, may suggest the conception or the teaching the symbol 
stands for, rarely more than that. Vocables are frequently added 
to the word or words to eke out the musical measure. It sometimes 
happens that a song has no words at all, only vocables are used to 
float the voice. Whether vocables alone are used or used in con- 
nection with words, they are never a random collection of syllables. 
An examination of hundreds of songs shows that the vocables used 
fall into classes; one class is used for songs denoting action, an- 
other class for songs of a contemplative character, and it is also 
noted that when once vocables are adapted to a song they are never 
changed but are treated as if they were actual words.43 


She writes elsewhere to the same effect: 


In Indian song and story we come upon a time when poetry is not 
yet differentiated from story and story not yet set free from song. 
We note that the song clasps the story as part of its being, and the 
story itself is not fully told without the cadence of the song... . 
The difference between spontaneous Indian melodies and the composi- 
tions of modern masters would seem to be not one of kind but of 
degree. . . . Many Indian songs have no words at all, vocables only 
being used to float the voice.44 


The investigator of Ojibway song also finds the melody 


“The Study of Indian Music, 1915, pp. 231-232. 
“Indian Story and Song, pp. 121, 124, 125. 
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to be more important than the words, and has nothing to 
say of an inevitable relation between dancing and song: 


His wr Ojibway | poetry is not only inseparable but indistin- 
guishable from music. . . . Among all civilized peoples the art of 
expression through verse is one thing, and the art of expression 
through modulated tones is quite another, linked though they often 
are by the deliberate intent of the composer, and always associated 
in the popular mind; in the Ojibway conception the two arts are 
not merely linked inseparably, they are fused in one. . .45 


The Ojibway is more gifted in music than in poetry; he has 
wrought out a type of beautiful melody, much of it perfect in form; 
his verse, for the most part, has not emerged from the condition of 
raw material.46 

He does sing his new melody to meaningless syllables, tentatively 
correcting it here and there, but meantime experimenting with words 
that convey meaning; and the probability is that the precise senti- 
ment of the words finally accepted is established by rhythmic con- 
siderations, those that fall readily into the scheme of accents appeal- 
ing to him as the most suitable vehicle for the melody.47 


The melody and the idea are the essential parts of a Midé song. 
Sometimes only one or two words occur in a song. . . . Many of the 
words used in a Midé song are unknown in the conversational Chip- 
pewa of the present time.48 


A number of Chippewa songs, as transcribed, have no words. Some 
of these songs originally may have had words and in a limited num- 
ber of love songs the words partake so much of the nature of a 
soliloquy that they cannot conveniently be translated and given with 
the music. The words of most of the Chippewa songs are few in 
number and suggest rather than express the idea of the song. Only 
in the love songs and in few of the Midé songs are the words con- 
tinuous.49 


“Burton, American Primitive Music, p. 106. 

“ Ibid., p. 172. 

* Ibid., p. 173. 

“Frances Densmore, Chippewa Music, 1, 1910, pp. 14, 15. 

“Tbid., m, 1913, p. 2. Similarly Washington Matthews, Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, 1894, p. 185, writes of traditional songs 
among the Navahos, “One song consists almost exclusively of mean- 
ingless or archaic vocables. Yet not one syllable may be forgotten 
or misplaced.” 
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Such evidence may be multiplied indefinitely.°° The 
brevity of Indian songs is striking. Many have few words, 
some one word, and some no words. The songs of other 
savage peoples show the same characteristic. There are 
one-word traditional poems among the African Kwai, and 
two-word traditional poems of the Botocudos and the Es- 
kimos. These are not narrative songs, and they need not 
be dance songs; for savage peoples do not always dance 
their verses. They are not, then, “ballads.” Nor need 
they have any relation to choral improvisation. 

Literary historians have dwelt too much, it seems to me, 
on the festal throng and communal improvisation and the 
folk-dance, when dealing with the “ beginnings of poetry,” 
until the whole subject has been thrown out of focus. The 
term ballad might well be left out of account altogether 
and reserved for the lyric species, appearing late in liter- 
ary history, the “ epic in little,” or “ short narrative told 
lyrically ” exemplified in the conventional ballad collec- 
tions. If we are to mean by ballads narrative songs like 
those of the middle ages, or narrative songs wherever they 
appear, we should certainly cease placing the ballad at the 
source of primitive poetry. It is not proved that the bal- 
lad, in any sense, came first, or even that choral songs pre- 
ceded solos. It is likely enough that choral song and solos 
co-existed from the beginning, or even that solos preceded, 
for all that can be certainly known. The assumption that 
group power to sing, to compose songs, and to dance, pre- 
cedes individual power to do these things,®' is fatuously 


“It is obvious to the student of negro songs that these songs 
tend to retrograde to the simple repetition of phrases rather than 
to assume a narrative type. 

"Erich Schmidt (“ Anfiinge der Literatur,” p. 9, in Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1906, 1) writes: ... schon weil keine Masse 
nur den einfachsten Satz unisona improvisieren kann und alle roman- 
tischen Schwiirmereien von der urheberlos singenden “ Volksseele ” 
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speculative. It rests neither on “ overwhelming evidence ” 
nor on probability. The individual ought to be able to 
engage in rhythmic motion, to compose tunes, and then to 
evolve words for these tunes, at least as early as he is able 
to do these things along with others of his kind. And let 
it be said again that it is safer to affirm that the primitive 
lyric, whether individual or choral, is not the ballad but 
the song—more strictly, the songlet. 


V 
IMPROVISATION AND FoLtK-SonG 


From the preceding discussion, it seems clear that it is 
time to instil caution into our association of the primitive 
festal throng improvising and collaborating, and hypo- 
thetical throngs of peasants or villagers collaborating in 
the creation of the English and Scottish popular ballads. 
Primitive song and the medieval ballads are separate 
phenomena, with a tremendous gulf in time and civiliza- 
tion between. No doubt some of the choral improvisations 
of savage peoples found or find permanence, as is the case 
with individual improvisations, and also with songs 
thought out in solitude—or “dreamed” in the Indian 
way. But such songs—consisting of a few words, or a 
few lines monotonously repeated—are quite a different 


eitel Dunst sind, muss sich Sondervortrag und Massenausbruch sehr 
friih gliedern. Einer schreit zuerst, einer singt und springt zuerst, 
die Menge macht es ihm nach, entweder treulich oder indem sie bei 
unartikulierten Refrains, bei einzelnen Worten, bei wiederkehrenden 
Siitzen beharrt. 

In this connection, since it deserves to be cited somewhere, may 
be quoted a passage from von Humboldt: “ The Indians pretend that 
when the araguatos [howling monkeys] fill the forests with their 
howling, there is always one that chaunts as leader of the chorus.”— 
A. von Humboldt, Travels in the Equinoctial Regions of America, 
Bohn edition, vol. u, p. 70. 
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thing from improvisations of length, having a definite 
narrative element, and high artistic value as poetry. Most 
primitive improvisations are no tax on the memory, and 
hardly, in view of their brevity, on the creative power.®* 
A singer with a good voice and a turn for melody might 
succeed, whether he could compose words very well or not. 

But when it is affirmed that improvising folk-throngs 
created the literary type appearing in the English and 
Scottish ballads of the Child collection, pieces like “ The 
Hunting of the Cheviot,” the Robin Hood pieces, “ Sir 
Patrick Spens,” “ Lord Randal,” ete., the affirmation is 
pure—and not too plausible—conjecture. We have to do 
with long, finished narratives, obeying regular stanzaic 
structure, provided with rhyme, and telling a whole story 
—-pretty completely in older versions, more reducedly in 
the later. To assume that ignorant uneducated people 
composed these, having the power to do so just because 
they were ignorant and uneducated—that is quite a differ- 
ent thing, and it finds no support in the probabilities. 

Of late years a considerable number of pieces composed 
by groups of unlearned people whose community life 
socialized their thinking have been made available to stu- 
dents of folk song, namely American cowboy and lumber- 
man songs, and negro spirituals. It is hardly likely that 
human ability has fallen greatly since the middle ages ; yet 


@In the field of primitive ritual song there are many feats of 
memory that are quite wonderful. Long years are required for an 
Indian to become a really adept renderer of tribal rituals. See, 
for examples of verbal length, in the 27th Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the ritual song of 39 lines on p. 42, or that 
of 50 lines on pp. 571-572, at the bottom very nobly poetic. Similar 
examples are to be found in other tribes. Also there is something 
remotely analogous to ballad structure in such ritual songs as are 
given on pp. 206-242 of The Hako. But these ritual songs are not 
improvisations; nor are they of “communal ” rendering. 
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when we see what is the best that communal composition 
can achieve now, and are asked to believe what it created 
some centuries ago, the discrepancy becomes unbeliev- 
able.5* The American pieces which, according to their 
collectors, have been communally composed, or at least 
emerged from the ignorant and, unlettered in isolated re- 
gions, afford ample testimony in style, structure, quality, 
and technique to the fact that the English and Scottish 
popular ballads could not have been so composed, nor their 
type so established. In general, real communalistie or 
peoples’ poetry, as we can place the finger on it, composed 
in the collaborating manner emphasized by Professor Gum- 
mere and Professor Kittredge, is crude, structureless, in- 
coherent, and lacking in striking and memorable qualities. 
There are now many collections of American folk-song, 
made in many States. In these collections, the pieces of 
memorable quality are exactly those for which folk-com- 
position can not be claimed. The few rough improvisa- 
tions which we can identify as emerging from the folk 
themselves—which we actually know to be the work of un- 
lettered individuals or throngs—are those farthest from 
the Child ballads in their general characteristics and in 
their worth as poetry. Nor is there a single instance of 
such an improvisation developing into a good piece, or 
becoming, as time goes on, anything like a Child ballad. 
Yet they emerged from throngs no less homogeneous, per- 
haps more homogeneous than the medieval peasants and 
villagers. 

The most homogeneous groups in the world are doubt- 
less the military groups; yet war and march songs are al- 


*See my New-World Analogues of the English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads, the Mid-West Quarterly, April, 1916. Also The Sowth 
western Cowboy Songs and the English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
Modern Philology, October, 1913. 


7 
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ways appropriated, never composed by the soldiers. The 
examples afforded by the war for the Union are still 
familiar ; the favorite song developed by the Cuban war ** 
was adapted from a French-Creole song; and we know 
the origin of the songs popular among the soldiers in the 
present European war. If the “ homogeneity ” theory has 
any value, it ought to find illustrations in army life. And 
do prisoners in stripes and lock step ever invent songs? 
Granting the “communal conditions” theory, our peni- 
tentiaries should be veritable fountains of song and bal- 
ladry. As a matter of fact, the most famous of prison 
ballads is the masterpiece of an accomplished poet,— 
Wilde’s “ Ballad of Reading Gaol.” 

Another thing shown by modern collections of folk-song 
is that the songs preserved among the folk are nearly cer- 
tain not to be those composed by them. Those they make 
themselves are just about the first to die. Usually some 
special impetus, some cause for persistence or popularity, 
is to be detected for the pieces that live. And the striking 
or memorable qualities, or the special mode of diffusion, 
necessary to bring vitality are just what the genuine 
“ communal ” folk-pieces do not and cannot have. 

The test of subject-matter should also be taken into ac- 
count, when we are considering the likelihood that some 
process akin to the processes of primitive choral song and 
dance—continued through untold centuries among villag- 
ers and peasants—produced the Child ballads. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to quote my own words here: 

. . . The real communal pieces, as we can identify them, deal with 
the life and the interests of the people who compose them. They 
do not occupy themselves with the stories and the lives of the class 


above them. The cowboy pieces deal with cattle trails, barrooms, 
broncho riding, not with the lives of ranch-owners and employers; 


54 Joseph T. Miles, “A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 
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and the negro piece deals with the boll weevil, not with the adven- 
tures of the owners of the plantations. Songs well-attested as emerg- 
ing from the laboring folk throngs of the Old-World deal with the 
interests of factory life or agricultural life, or with the adventures 
of those of the social class singing or composing the songs. What 
then must we think of the English and Scottish ballads, if the people 
composed them? Their themes are not at all of the character to 
be expected. They are not invariably on the work, or on episodes 
in the life of the ignorant and lowly. Would they have had so great 
vitality or have won such currency if they had dealt with labourers, 
ploughmen, spinners, peasants, common soldiers, rather than with 
aristocrats? The typical figures in the ballads are kings and prin- 
cesses, knights and ladies,—King Estmere, Young Beichan, Young 
Hunting, Lord. Randal, Earl Brand, Edward, Sir Patrick Spens, 
Edom o’Gordon, Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, Lady Maisry, Proud 
Lady Margaret, or leaders like the Percy and the Douglas. We 
learn next to nothing concerning the humbler classes from them; 
less than from Froissart’s Chronicles, far less than from Chaucer. 
The life is not that of the hut or the village, but that of the bower 
and the hall. Nor is the language parallel to that of the cowboy 
and negro pieces. It has touches of professionalism, stock poetic 
formulae, alliteration, traces of the septenar meter. It is not rough, 
flat, crude, in the earlier and undegenerated versions; instead there 
is much that is poetic, telling, beautiful. It is for its time much 
nearer the poetry coming from professional hands than what might 
be expected from medieval counterparts of The Old Chisholm Trail 
and The Boll Weevil. No doubt there existed analogues of these 
pieces, i. e., songs which were sung by and were the creation of ignor- 
ant and unlettered villagers; but we may be certain that these 
medieval analogues were not the Child ballads.* 


On the whole, the type of the medieval ballad, with 
choral refrain, is more likely to have emerged from mediz- 
val music—to have been determined by the kind of melo- 
dies which prevailed, the lyrical treatment given them, or 
the type of dance they accompanied—than to be the amaz- 
ingly persistent legacy of the dance-songs of primitive 
man. It is far less likely that primitive man established the 
lyrical species we now call ballad °* than that this species 


* The Mid-West Quarterly, April, 1916, pp. 179-180. 
* Of “incremental repetition,” often emphasized as inherited from 
primitive poetry, and held to be the surest proof of the communal 
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derived from the aristocratic song, or dance, or minstrel 
modes, of the medieval bower and the hall. The English 
and Scottish ballads should no longer be inevitably re- 
lated to primitive singing and dancing throngs, improvi- 
sing and collaborating. We can not look upon creations 
of such length, structure, coherence, finish, artistic value, 
adequacy of expression, as emerging from the communal 
improvisation of simple uneducated folk-throngs. This 
view might serve so long as we had no clear evidence be- 
fore us as to the kind of thing that the improvising folk- 
muse is able to create. When we see what is the best the 
latter can do, under no less favorable conditions, at the 
present time, we remain skeptical as to the power of the 
medizval rustics and villagers. The mere fact that the 
medizval throngs are supposed to have danced while they 
sung, whereas modern cowboys, lumbermen, ranchmen, or 
negroes do not, should not have endowed the medieval 
muse with such striking superiority of product. 

The subjects, the authorship and composition of primi- 
tive song, and the authorship and composition of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish popular ballads, are distinct; and, for 
both, the unqualified affirmation of “communal” origin 
should no longer be made. 


Louise Pounp. 


origin of the ballad type, Mr. John Robert Moore (The Influence of 
Transmission on the English Ballads, Modern Language Review, x1, 
1916, p. 398) writes: “Unfortunately ... the facts seem to make 
little provision for the theory; for it is the simple ballads which 
most often have the fixed refrain, and the broadsides which exhibit 
the most marked use of incremental repetition. Furthermore, when 
oral tradition adds a refrain to an original printed broadside, it is 
only a simple refrain, without the structural device of accretion 
which Professor Gummere considers so characteristic.” .. . 
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IX.—THE DRAMAS OF GEORGE HENRY BOKER 


Notwithstanding the pre-eminence of George Henry 
Boker in our dramatic literature before the Civil War, an 
eminence not seriously threatened in America except by 
Robert Montgomery Bird, no accurate account of his life 
has been published and nowhere is available even a trust- 
worthy statement of the productions of his plays.' Several 
of his dramas remain unpublished in manuscript and even 
their existence is known apparently to but few. I shall 
not attempt here to go into detail concerning his life, but 
will endeavor to give the facts concerning his plays that 
have come to light in the course of my examination of the 
Boker manuscripts kindly placed at my disposal by Mrs. 
George Boker, the daughter-in-law of the dramatist. 

George Henry Boker was born in Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 6, 1823. His father, Charles S. Boker, was president 
of the Girard National Bank, and the lawsuit which re- 
sulted from his son’s determination to protect his father’s 
memory from slander culminated in 1882 in the produc- 
tion of the elegy The Book of the Dead, in which the elder 
Boker’s detractors are pilloried. Boker graduated from 
Princeton College in 1842 and studied law with John Sar- 
geant in Philadelphia, but never practised it. He married 
in 1844 Miss Julia Mandeville Riggs of Georgetown, 
D. C., and after foreign travel determined to write. His 
first publication in book form was’ The Lesson of Life and 
Other Poems, published in 1848. The title poem is an 
ethical discourse in blank verse and there is nothing of 
real significance among the early poems. None of them 


1Since this was written, a brief statement concerning the dates of 
his plays has been published by the present writer in his Representa- 
tive American Plays, New York, 1917. 
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was reprinted in the collected edition of 1856. The son- 
nets give only a slight promise of Boker’s later power as a 
sonnetteer, although it is interesting to note that from the 
beginning they were written in the Italian form. The 
translations of Athelstan’s Victory at Brunanburh and of a 
few lines from Beowulf show his early appreciation of 
the structure as well as of the poetical qualities of Old 
English. 

His first play, Calaynos, was published in 1848. It was 
first produced in London at the Sadlers Wells Theatre on 
May 10, 1849 * without the author’s consent and with con- 
siderable alteration. In this version Samuel Phelps played 
Calaynos and G. R. Dickenson, Oliver. The cast as given 
in the copy printed in London, n. d., is as follows: 


REE eo ge aedaetaneehnng cde epeemascen Mr. Phelps 
PE ude ccd oncecgseeeasyeat Mr. H. Marston 
| re ern ey Se Mr. Belford 
BN BRE singin cudocdiase cle senna Mr. Harrington 
Frere er ee Mr. Harris 
0 EE ee Pom eee Mr. G. R. Dickenson 
WL ch: knete nad sadn wavaeddeds dntieeen ds Mr. Hoskins 
PO BE 8 i.ss ck.codacdedcsweaaciapeace Mr. Franks 
OD ic cnccdvcanancacdacssscuaboncadan 
EY how ae ka hctk dap sins ade came wba Mr. Wilkins 
MN Hr ooo Osos Shiac beeae ee Bee Ree Mr. C. Fenton 
EE 5b heb ad Wa wdeechbednadsahens Mr. H. Melton 
PO ios cvecadenwkcscdbaseeesckboeeas 
Guests, Nobles, Attendants, Servants, Usurers, etc. 

2 eS eer er ee Miss Cooper 
EE SAG gta hash ce wad ncn 6-Oe Mrs. H. Marston 


Calaynos was first played in this country at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Monday, January 20, 1851,? 
and ran for nine nights, James E. Murdoch taking the 


** This date of the production of the play is based on a written 
statement by Mr. Boker, found among the Mss. 
? Statement of receipts from Walnut Street Theatre, Boker mss. 
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part of Calaynos. It was played in Chicago August 19th 
and 23d, 1851, by Murdoch, who also produced it three 
nights in Baltimore and in Albany. In Durang’s History 
of the Philadelphia Stage, under date of December 1, 
1851, appears this statement: 


December Ist, the tragedy of Calaynos, written by G. H. Boker, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, was revived, in which Mr. G. R. Dickenson, 
a popular actor from Saddler’s Wells Theater, made his first appear- 
ance in America as Oliver, having played it originally at the above 
theater, when it was first produced at London; Mr. Couldock as 
Calaynos.* 


Mr. Couldock was during that season a regular member 
of the stock company of the Walnut Street Theatre. 

It was revived April 13, 1855 at the W'alnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, by E. L. Davenport.* 

There is also evidence in the typewritten copy of 1886 
that Lawrence Barrett was seriously considering the re- 
vival of Calaynos, since he has outlined a cast, including 
himself as Calaynos, and there are marked throughout 
the play the cuts and rearrangements that were to prepare 
it for the stage. 

It is interesting to compare the changes made by Phelps, 
as reflected in the London edition, with those made by 
Barrett. The plot of Calaynos must, however, be outlined 
as given in the edition of 1848. 

The main theme of the tragedy is the dislike of the 
Spaniards for Moorish blood. 

Calaynos is a wealthy nobleman who lives at a distance from the 
capital and is summoned by the king to Seville. His wife, Dofia 
Alda, wishes to go with him but he does not allow her to do so, so 
her maid, Martina, tries to make her more discontented than she is, 


and Calaynos is warned by Oliver, his Secretary, and by Friar Gil 
not to go to Seville, as they feel that wrong will come of it. In Act 


*Charles Durang, History of the Philadelphia Stage, 1749-1855, 
Third Series, Chapter cx. 
*Durang, op. cit., Third Series, Chap. cxxm. 
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ul, which takes place in Seville, Don Luis, a spendthrift, is intro- 
duced and Calaynos, who is his friend, helps him to pay his creditors, 
believing him to be an honorable man. Oliver tries to trip up Don 
Luis and his creditors but does not succeed. Calaynos brings Don 
Luis home to his Castle in Act m1 and he falls in love with Dofia 
Alda and attempts to seduce her. Martina and Soto, Don Luis’ 
servant, strike up a flirtation also. Don Luis hears of Calaynos’ 
Moorish taint and uses it to try (o persuade Alda to leave him. Don 
Luis persuades her to meet him in the grand hall of the palace at 
two o’clock, and she is so overcome at the thought of her husband 
having Moorish blood in him that she swoons and he carries her off. 
In the last Act Dofia Alda returns after some months to die at the 
Castle. Calaynos goes to Seville and challenges Luis and kills him 
in a duel, Calaynos being wounded to death in the duel and Oliver 
coming in in time to see him die. 


Phelps and Barrett cut the play differently. Phelps 
simply cut out sections of several lines and apparently 
with less care. Barrett cut lines with more individual 
discrimination, apparently paying less attention to the 
poetic worth than to the stage value and the importance 
of the person who is speaking. For example, in one of 
Martina’s speeches in Act 1, Scene i, describing the court, 
Barrett cut out eight of the eighteen lines, while Phelps 
played it entire. This scene has good lines, but is more 
descriptive than dramatic.° 

Among the Boker mss. is a copy of the London reprint, 
revised by Boker, with Scene ii and Scene iii of Act v re- 
written in Boker’s hand. The 1848 edition had concluded 
with a duel between Calaynos and Don Luis in a field. 
Boker took the idea of ending the play in the banquet hall 
from the last scene of the London edition, and has altered 
it considerably. In all the published editions, however, 
the original scene is preserved. This copy possesses cer- 
tain interest, since it was the acting version used by Mur- 
doch in the revival in 1851 in Philadelphia. 


*P. 26, ed. of 1848. 
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In 1886 Boker revised his plays, evidently with the in- 
tention of publication, but the 1891 edition was printed 
from the old plates. In this revision, Calaynos was rather 
extensively changed, and the form was improved from the 
point of view of dramatic effectiveness. The opening 
scene between Pedro and Baltazar is omitted in Act 1. 
In Act 11 Calaynos and Don Luis meet more effectively, as 
Calaynos is recognized by Don Luis, who is brought before 
the Court on a criminal charge, and who recognizes Calay- 
nos and is saved by him. In Act 11 the scene between 
Calaynos and Oliver, which Phelps had omitted, is also 
left out in this 1886 revision. Calaynos tells Don Luis 
that he is a Moor, and this makes the latter’s perfidy great- 
er. In Act rv, the opening scene between Don Luis and 
Soto is omitted. Then Don Luis and Soto plan to meet 
Alda at night. They do this without the appointment 
found in the earlier version. 

In Act v Alda dies on the stage instead of off it. Act v1 
is made up of Scene ii and Scene iii of Act v. The scene 
moves more successfully on account of some omissions. 
The revellers come out of the banquet hall and Calaynos’ 
followers encircle them. Calaynos forces Don Luis to 
fight and the end is shortened and seems to be more effec- 
tive. These changes are, of course, of most value as show- 
ing Boker’s development in the art of dramatic construc- 
tion, since the play in the final revision is more effective 
than in the published form. 

The next play to be written Was Anne Boleyn. A title 
was filed in the copyright office September 28, 1849, and 
the book itself on January 2, 1850. Boker intended the 
play for the stage. In a letter to Richard Henry Stoddard ° 


°R. H. Stoddard, George Henry Boker, in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
vol. xLv, p. 857 (June 1890). 
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on September 5, 1849, he states that he has had overtures 
from the Haymarket Theatre for the play and that he in- 
tends sending early sheets to London. He had assurances, 
too, from Charlotte Cushman that she would bring it out 
in this country, provided she believed her powers adapted 
to it. 

There are among the manuscripts separate “ parts” 
for the characters in Anne Boleyn, and the play was evi- 
dently being considered favorably by some producing mana- 
ger. It was, however, not performed and it is doubtful 
whether it would have had success upon the stage. The 
central theme, that of a girl-queen attacked by a group of 
cold-blooded noblemen who conspire to ruin her through 
exciting the king’s jealousy, and who are aided by King 
Henry the Eighth’s infatuation for Jane Seymour, is 
dramatic, surely; for we have the strong motive of self- 
preservation in conflict with the motive of love and that 
of ambition. ‘The difficulty lies in the fact that there is 
no real sympathy for Anne; for no matter how false Henry 
the Eighth or how base Jane Seymour may be, the thought 
remains with us that strict justice is being meted out to 
Anne for her earlier conduct toward Katherine. 

From the point of view of dramatic structure, too, the 
play is not the equal of Calaynos, to say nothing of the 
plays that were to come. There is too much monologue 
and dialogue, and the defense of Anne is weakened by 
being delivered after the trial is over. She does not rise 
to even the greatness of remorse when the visions of Kath- 
erine, of More, and of others rise to torment her. The 
only flashes of inspiration come in the first scene of the 
Fourth Act, when Sir Henry Norris defies the king in his 
efforts to corrupt him, and in the soliloquy of Thomas 
Wyatt, in the second scene of the same Act, beginning 
“O coming shape of English liberty.” 
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The Betrothal was the third play to be written and the 
second to be placed upon the stage. It was composed 
probably about February, 1850, and was first played at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on September 
25, 1850, where it ran for ten nights.” 

It was revived in Philadelphia next year; for in Dur- 
ang’s * history we read: 

December 5th [1851], Mr. Craddock’s benefit—a revival of the 
popular play of The Betrothal, written especially for Mr. E. A. Mar- 
shall’s theater by G. H. Boker, Esq., and performed during the last 


season with as brilliant success as ever greeted any production with- 
in the walls of the edifice. 


It was played at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
from November 18 to November 30, 1850 ® inclusive, with 
the exception of November 24th, and again from Decem- 
ber 30, 1850 to January 3, 1851 inclusive. No record 
has been found of the first cast but that in New York was 
as follows: 


Marquis di Tiburzzi, a decayed nobleman.......... Mr. Fredericks 
Count Juranio, a wealthy nobleman...............Mr. F. Conway 
PIO, NEG RIMMNM 65 cs ccdievckccccvedcnsec ses Mr. Richings 
Marzio, a wealthy merchant..................0.05. Mr. Couldock 
OCG PO, NE UE so ik dc be odecnvensecnsesures Mr. Whiting 
Pulbi, servant to MArSi0. «oo. 6.cccccsecccsctvccceses Mr. Davidge 
Costanza, Daughter to the Marquis...................Mme. Ponisi 
Pe, GOs 5 oi iiss cee cee seeks 5 oeocsesicedion Mrs. Abbot 
Bt ee ee er ye Mrs. Hield 


As Marshall was manager of both the Walnut Street 
Theatre and the Broadway Theatre at this time, this cast 
probably contained some of the original players. 


In The Betrothal, which is a romantic comedy in blank verse, the 
main plot centers upon the efforts of the Marchioness di Tiburzzi to 


* Boker MSS. 

* Durang’s History of the Philadelphia Stage, Third Series, Chapter 
cxIt. 

* Boker MSS. 
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marry her daughter, Costanza to Marzio, a rich merchant, to aid in 
restoring the family fortunes. Count Juranio fails in love with 
Costanza and she with him, but she refuses to break her word, given 
to marry Marzio. Salvatore, Juranio’s friend, has Marzio watched 
and also challenges him and proves his cowardice. The Marquis 
who has agreed to the marriage only because he believed Costanza in 
love with Marzio, begins to suspect that he has been deceived. Marzio 
bribes his servant, Pulti, to poison Juranio and Salvatore at the be- 
trothal feast, but Pulti tells Salvatore and it is arranged that the 
apparent poison shall be put in Marzio’s own glass. He betrays 
himself under the influence of the drug and Salvatore catches him 
in his own trap, winning Costanza for Juranio and Filippia for 
himself. 


The play is a definite improvement on Anne Boleyn and 
Calaynos. It moves more quickly and there is a sense of 
the characters dominating the situation, especially in the 
last Act, which makes for real drama. The long solilo- 
quies are not so conspicuous and in the dialogues the lan- 
guage becomes more natural. An example of the verse 
from Act 111, Scene i will show these qualities of style: 


Juranio. Costanza di Tiburzzi, ere I go, 
Listen. I love you with a single heart. 
I do confess much folly in the deeds 
To which love drew me. Hidden by yon bower— 
While peeping buds unfolded into flowers— 
While infant leaves uncurled their tiny scrolls, 
And, full-grown, basked them in the mellow sun— 
While all creation was an active hymn 
Of ceaseless labor to approving God— 
I have stood idly, though the dear time sped, 
Waiting to catch the faintest glimpse of you. 
Then, happy with that treasure of my sense, 
Have hied me home, to fill my waking thoughts 
With growing fancies; or, through fleeting night 
Made my dreams golden with the memory 
Of what had blessed my day. I cover nothing: 
I have no skill nor wish to circumvent you. 
You know the mystery of my presence here; 
You know the secret of my love,—ah! yes; 
You knew it ere I spoke it. You can lift, 
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By confirmation of your former words, 
A sinking heart to rapture. Speak, O, speak! 
My fate hangs on your mercy! 


Durang speaks of the likeness of the play to Love’s 
Sacrifice of Lovell. There is, however, little in common 
between the two plays. There is more similarity between 
The Betrothal and Nathaniel Parker Willis’s play Tortesa 
the Usurer, played in 1839. But there is not enough like- 
ness in any case to affect the originality of The Betrothal. 
For character drawing, expression, and dramatic effective- 
ness, it is surpassed only by Leonor de Guzman and Fran- 
cesca da Rimin. 

The Betrothal was played in England in 1853. In a 
letter from Boker to Stoddard,'® October 9, 1853, an ac- 
count is given of its performance and its reception: 





peraaebete 





I have read the Times notice of The Betrothal. It is honey to 
most of the other newspaper criticisms. So far as I can gather the 
facts from private letters, the play, to begin with, was very badly 
played: the English playwriters had raised the hue and cry against 
it. “Ham-string him! Slay him! Cut him down!” was the uni- 
versal cry of my brother dramatists. Notwithstanding, and taking 
the accounts of my enemies for authority, the play was unusually 
successful with the audience on that most trying occasion, the first 
night. This only added to the gall of my brother dramatists, and 
increased their exhibition of it in the newspapers; so that after two 
nights of success with the audience, the manager was so terrified by 
the howl of the press, and by the furious personal applications that 
he withdrew the play to save himself. I believe I have stated the 
strict truth, ergo, the play still stands a monument of English in- 
justice. Mark you, it was not prejudice that caused the catastro- 
phe; it was fear lest I should get a footing on their stage, of which 
Calaynos had given them timely warning. 


The next play to be performed has never been printed. 
It exists in manuscript in three forms. There is an auto- 


graph manuscript, undated, with the title All the World 
a Mask. <A copy, not in Boker’s hand, but with auto- 





{ * Lippinoott’s Magazine, vol. XLV, p. 866. 
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graph notes, has a printed title page, bearing the title. 
“The World a Mask, a Comedy, Phila., 1851. Entered 
according to Act of Congress in the year, 1851, by George 
H. Boker.” There is also a typewritten copy with the 
title Under a Mak, dated 1886. 

Since Boker’s autograph statement refers only to his 
printed plays, even he did not mention The World a Mask 
as having been performed. The evidence, however, is 
clear. Among the manuscripts is an account of the re- 
ceipts of the play when performed at the W'alnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, for a run of eight nights, beginning 
April 21, 1851. 

The scene of 7’he World a Mask is laid in London in 
1851. 

The dramatis persone are: 


Sir Hugh Blumer 
aa \ His Nephews 

Fernwood 

Garrish 

Lord Row 

Captain Fleet, An Adventurer 

Raby, A Clergyman 

Matthew, Servant to Sir Hugh 

Teresa Crispo, Passing as Countess di Crespo 
Lucy Willbury, Betrothed to Rylton 

Lady Willbury, her Mother 

Miss Garrish, Sister to Garrish 

Betsy, Sir Hugh’s Chambermaid 

Guests, Officers, Servants, etc. 


Sir Hugh Blumer has two nephews, Rylton and Galldove. He 
intends to make Rylton his heir and Galldove, who is the villain of 
the piece, plans to bring discredit upon Rylton and does so by leading 
him to a gambling house and arranging for a quarrel between him 
and a gambler. Teresa Crispo who is passing as the Countess di 
Crespo, and is apparently Galldove’s mistress, aids him in his 
schemes, although now and then she balks at them. Galldove’s plans 
go to pieces in the last Act on the confession of Captain Fleet, whom 
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he had bribed to quarrel with Rylton at the gaming house. Fernwood 
is the force that brings about the disclosure. He suspects Galldove 
all along and is kept from disclosing his plans by his promises to 
Teresa. Fernwood turns out to be Teresa’s brother. The minor char- 
acters, such as Garrish, who blurts out whatever he feels like saying ; 
his sister, Miss Garrish, who has conspired with Lord Row to win 
5,000 pounds from Garrish on Lord Row’s promise that he will marry 
her, are not closely woven into the main plot. 


There is some clever conversation at times, and the play 

gives one the impression that it would act better than it 
reads, but it cannot be considered to be a step forward in 
dramatic technique. It is written in prose, with occasional 
changes into blank verse, and, therefore, Boker’s great 
. ability in the construction of dramatic verse was of no 
avail. The play proved, too, that social satire, which is 
its basis, was not his forte. He did not fail, however, on 
the side in which so many of our American playwrights 
have failed; his people seem like ladies and gentlemen. 
His failure lay in the lack of epigram and point, in lack 
of interest in the dialogue. Boker could not trifle. He is 
best when he is in earnest, and that he himself recognized 
the comparative mediocrity of The World a Mask is appar- 
ent in his omission of it from his edition of 1856. 
The Podesta’s Daughter, called by Boker a “ dramatic 
: sketch,” is simply a dialogue and is not in any real sense 
dramatic. It was written in 1851 and published in 1852, 
with other poems, lyric and narrative, all of which have 
been reprinted in the collected edition. 

The Widow’s Marriage, which was written in 1852, 
was accepted by Marshall, the manager of the Walnut 
Street Theatre, according to a letter written by Boker, 
October 12, 1852, to Stoddard,” but he was unable to find 
any actress to impersonate Lady Goldstraw. That the 
play was seriously considered is proven by the copy of the 
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manuscript made by William H. Reed, copyist of the 
Walnut Street Theatre, in 1852. 

It is a comedy in blank verse laid in England at the time 
of George II. The plot is largely concerned with a trick 
played upon a vain old widow, Lady Goldstraw, who thinks 
she is married to Lord Ruffler and who through his treat- 
ment of her sees how foolish she has been. She therefore 
retires and lets her daughter, Madge, have her own oppor- 
tunity for happiness. The play is an interesting one to 
read, and a good actress might have made something out 
of Lady Goldstraw. Here, as before, however, it is in the 
more serious passages that Boker does his best work. The 
description of a true hero, put in the mouth of Sir William 
Travers, in Act 11, Scene ii, is an example in point: 


Travers. And heroes now, 
Are heroes proven by the knocks they take?— 
Is blood the only livery of renown? 
I knew a sickly artisan, a man 
Whose only tie to life was one pale child, 
His dead wife’s gift. Yet, for that single tie 
He bore a life that would have blanched the face 
Of armed Hector; bore the hopeless toil, 
That could but scrape together one day’s food; 
Bore the keen tortures of a shattered frame, 
The sneer of pride, the arrogance of wealth; 
All the dread curses of man’s heritage, 
Summed in one word of horror—poverty!— 
Ay, bore them with a smile. And all the time, 
His ears were full of whispers. In his hand, 
The common tools of work turned from their use, 
And hinted—death! The river crossed his path, 
Sliding beneath the bridge so lovingly, 
And murmuring—death! Upon his very hearth 
The tempter sat, amid the flaming coals, 
And talked with him of—death! A thousand ways 
Lay open, for his misery to escape; 
Yet there he stood, and labored for his child, 
Till Heaven in pity took the twain together. — 
He was a hero! 
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Boker returned next to tragedy. On November 14, 
1852, he wrote to Stoddard: 


I, prolific I, have finished a tragedy Leonor de Guzman. Her his- 
tory you will find in Spanish chronicles relating to the reign of 
Alphonso XII of Castile, and his son Peter the Cruel. There are 
no such subjects for historical tragedy on earth as are to be found 
in the Spanish history of that period. I am sv much in love with 
it that I design following up Leonor de Guzman by Don Pedro.” 


Leonor de Guzman was played first at the W'alnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, Monday, October 3d, 1853, and 
ran for six nights until October 8th, inclusive, with the 
following cast: 1% 


Don Pedro, King of Castile and Leon .................. Mr. Perry 
Don Enriqué, Condé de Trastamara, 

oldest son of Dofia Leonor .............. Mr. Wheatleigh 
Don Fadriqué, Master of Santiago, 

Twin brother to Don Enriqué............... Mr. Wallis 
Don Tello, another son to Dofia Leonor .............. Mr. Hacknut 
Don Juan Alonso de Albuquerqué, Prime 

Minister to Don Pedro ................000- Mr. Adams 
Don Juan Nufiez de Lara, Lord of Biscayne and 

a presumptive heir to the crown ............ Mr. Young 
Don Fernando Manuel de Villena, his 

Nephew, Brother to Dofia Juana .......... Mr. Eytinge 
Alonso Coronel, Governor of Medina Sidonia...... Mr. McDonough 
Cafiedo, his liegeman and friend ............-..0.0005 Mr. France 
Priest, Chaplain to Dofia Leonor .................. Mr. Anderson 
Ambassador, from the rebel Don Juan Manuel ........ Mr. Boswell 
Page, attending on Don Pedro .................005. Mr. J. Sefton 
Dofia Maria de Portugal, Mother to Don Pedro...... Mrs. Duffield 
Dofia Leonor de Guzman, Mistress to King 

BN tc cennbasacsesennisabenes Saaueel Miss J. Dean 
Dofia Juana Manuel de Villena, Sister to 

BID oo 5 5.555.666.5555 oaks anes gaseives Mrs. Clarke 


Courtiers, Ladies, Knights, Soldiers, Citizens, Attendants. 


% Lippincott’s Magazine, vol. XLv, p. 864. 
* Boker MSS. 
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According to Durang '* it was received with “warm 
approbation ” and was only interrupted by the engagement 
of Edwin Forrest. 

Boker in a letter to Stoddard ?® on October 9th, 1853, 
said: 

You need not be anxious about “Leonor,” we had her out last 
Monday, and she was as successful as you or I could hope for. 
Miss Dean, so far as her physique would admit, played the part 
admirably, and with a full appreciation of all those things which 
you called its beauties. Dofia Maria (the queen) was also well done; 
but Albuquerqué and the other male characters, with the exception 
of Don Pedro, damnably. For all this the tragedy was triumphant,— 
well noticed by the press, and increasing in public favor up to its 
last night. I feel nothing but gratitude towards you for your part 
in the business, as it has certainly put my reputation at least one 
step forward. “Leonor” will be brought to New York during Miss 
Dean’s next engagement there, in November next, if nothing should 
happen to prevent it. 


It was played at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
April 24, 25, 26, 1853,'° to houses considerably better 
even than in Philadelphia. Madame Ponisi played Dojia 
Maria in New York. 

Leonor de Guzman is a tragedy laid in Castile, a. p. 
1350. The play is concerned with the succession to the 
throne consequent upon the death of King Alfonso XII. 
In the first Act the court of Leonor de Guzman is shown, 
and is represented as being the center of power in Spain. 
Of her sons, Don Enriqué, Don Fadriqué, and Don Tello, 
the first two are returning from war and bring news of the 
death of King Alfonso. At once the courtiers fall away 
from her and flock to Seville, where Queen Maria, the 
mother of the new King, Don Pedro, is staying. They 


“ History of the Philadelphia Stage, Third Series, Chapter oxxvr. 
* Lippincott’s Magazine, vol. xLv, p. 866. 
* Boker MSS. 
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are both under the admonition of Don Juan Albuquerqué, 
the prime minister. 

From here on the play is largely a study of the efforts 
of this man to retain power for Don Pedro and himself 
against Leonor and Don Enriqué, and of Queen Marie to 
obtain revenge on Leonor. Queen Maria finally kills 
Leonor, and there is a sub-plot concerning “he love of Dota 
Juana Manuel de Villena and Don Enriqué. They are 
married through a trick of Leonor. 

Leonor is represented as being a woman of noble charac- 
ter who had devotedly loved the King and who had been 
a power in Spain. The sympathy of the writer is with 
her generally, although one cannot help appreciating the 
emotions of the Queen who allows all other feelings to be 
wrapped up in her jealousy and desire for revenge. An 
evidence of this is given in Act u1, Scene ii. 

Dota Maria. Don Pedro, pardon me. 

The open insult of my fellow-queen— 

She who was reigning while I staid at home, 
To rock your cradle, and to suckle you— 
Moved me a little. And besides, my liege, 
There are some years of suffering on my brow, 
Pray, mark my lady’s, it is very smooth— 
And some harsh lines of silver in my hair, 
While hers is glossy with untroubled ease. 
The rose has burned to ashes on my face;— 
Yet lives again in her transparent cheek. 
She can go through her fingers and record 
A loving child upon each dainty tip; 

I have but one, and he forgets to love! 

The most marked advance in Leonor de Guzman lies 
in the character drawing. Don Albuquerqué, Dofia Maria, 
and Dojia Leonor are real people and real Spaniards. The 
Queen’s jealousy of the prime minister’s hate for Leonor 
is a strikingly effective invention of Boker’s. So all 
powerful is her desire for revenge that she cannot share 
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it with anyone. The influence of a ready and unscrupu- 
lous mind is well shown in the character of Don Albuquer- 
qué, and the title réle gave a good opportunity to a clever 
actress to make sympathetic a noble figure. 

Before Leonor de Guzman had been put on the stage, 
Boker had started his masterpiece. In a letter to Stoddard 
on March 3d, 1853," he tells of his method of work. He 
wrote Francesca da Rimini, a play of twenty-eight hun- 
dred lines, in three weeks. It was composed literally at 
white heat. He thought about the work all day and smoked 
a great deal after he began composing at nine o’clock in 
the evening. At four o’clock in the morning he would re- 
tire for about five hours’ sleep. He came to his writing 
with the plan perfectly matured, so that the rapid com- 
position was only the fruition of a long period of prepa- 
ration. 

Francesca da Rimini was performed for the first time 
at the Broadway Theatre, New York, on September 26th, 
1855.38 

The cast as given in Brown’s History of the New York 
Stage is evidently incorrect in several instances, and that 
given in Ireland’s Records of the New York Stage is not 
complete. It is certain, however, that Lanciotto was played 
by E. L. Davenport, Paolo by M. Lanergan, Francesca by 
Mme. Ponisi, and Ritta by Miss Manners. It was first 
played in Philadelphia at the Walnut Street Theatre on 
October 10, 1855, Mrs. John Drew acting Francesca. It 
was repeated on October 11, 12, and 13. 

Francesca da Rimini was revived by Lawrence Barrett 
in 1882, the original performance taking place at Haver- 


" Lippincott’s Maguzine, vol. XLV, p. 864. 
* Boker mss. According to Brown’s History of the New York 
Stage (vol. 1, p. 403), the play held the boards till October 5th. 
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ly’s Theatre, Philadelphia, September 14. The program 
of this performance, which is inserted in Mr. Barrett’s 
acting copy of the play, is as follows: 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE 
FAREWELL OF MR. BARRETT 
(Positively his last appearance this season.) 
Supported hy Mr. Louis James and an Excellent Company. 
“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 
A Tragedy in Six Acts, by Hon. George H. Boker. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Lanciotto 
re Malatesta’s Sons ............ 


Malatesta, Lord of Rimini and 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
Mr. Otis Skinner 


Head of the Guelphs .............. Mr. Ben. G. Rogers 
Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna and 

Head of the Ghibelins ................ Mr. F. C. Mosley 
Pepé, Malatesta’s Jester......... 00. ccc c cece eves Mr. Louis James 
Bishop, Friend to Guido ..................005. Mr. Charles Rolfe 
DA, IOI nos pos cade cuawesateesadion Mr. Percy Winter 
Lucentio, 5 Mr. Errol Dunbar 
Torelli, \ Friends PP BOD vscccveccnsses { Mr. Albert T. Riddle 
PE bidet ke sve NeKewh ne nbanehe Nomen ema Mr. Homer Cope 
SEE bas 5 6s cheek ed aseonn ter nedieesewnd Mr. Garrie Davidson 
EEE dice cvcalesan seks Oa veep teen nnccunnatees Mr. Robert Sutton 
Francesca, Guido’s Daughter.............. Miss Marie Wainwright 
I NN oi nd ka rede bekdnn! wae vee Miss Josie Batchelder 


Lords, Ladies, Knights, Priests, Pages, Soldiers, etc. 


Mr. Barrett continued this play in his répertoire for 
a number of seasons. In 1885 some changes were made in 
the cast, Mr. F. C. Mosley taking Mr. Skinner’s place as 
Paolo, Mr. B. G. Rogers changing from Malatesta to 
Guido, and Miss Rose France playing Ritta. 

On August 22, 1901, Mr. Otis Skinner again revived 
the play at the Grand Opera House, Chicago. It was 
played throughout the country during the season of 1901- 
02, the principal cities in which it appeared being New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, New 
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Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo and Detroit. 

The Paolo and Francesca story has been a favorite theme 
for treatment. Beginning with Dante’s description of his 
meeting with the lovers in his Fifth Canto, human sym- 
pathy has often been directed toward the unhappy love 
story of the brother and the wife of Gianciotto, the lord of 
Rimini, who loved each other and who died by his hand. 
Boker was the first to write in English a play which 
would make the injured husband the central figure with- 
out lessening our interest in the lovers. To do this he had 
of course to modify the actual historical facts; but more 
important, he had to create by the power of imagination 
what Francesca called the noblest heart in Rimini. It 
lies outside of the scope of the article to make a compara- 
tive study of Boker’s play and the dramatic treatments of 
the story that followed his, but there can be no question 
that in English at least, it is surpassed by no other version. 
The spectator who witnesses Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and 
Francesca is presented with a poetic spectacle in which the 
characters belong to no especial time or place. Driven on 
by fate, they are puppets, not themselves determining 
factors in the action. Boker places us in the midst of me- 
diaeval Italy. The character of Paolo, young, handsome, 
loveworthy, but a bit of a coxcomb, is contrasted through 
his own actions and words with Lanciotto, a warrior, mis- 
shapen in body but sensitive to a degree, and with a love 
for his brother that embodies not only natural affection 
but also admiration for that physical perfection that has 
been denied him. Delicately, too, dees Boker depict that 
craving for affection on the part of a man no longer young 
which, when made concrete by being centered upon a 
young and beautiful woman, becomes one of the most real 
motives of life and of art. Delicately, too, is Francesca 
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introduced to us, not a mere receptive character as in 
Phillips’s play or in Leigh Hunt’s earlier narrative ver- 
sion, but alive and with a great capacity for love. She is 
ready to love Lanciotto, and when she mistakes his deputy, 
Paolo, for him, she gives her heart. Her girlish attempt 
to hide her pain, when she discovers how she has been 
duped, is of the essence of drama, for the words seem 
wrung out of her soul: 

I’m glad I kept my heart safe, after all. 

There was my cunning. I have paid them back 

, ‘ : ‘ : On my faith, 

I would not live another wicked day, 

Here in Ravenna, only for the fear 

That I should take to lying, with the rest. 


Ha! Ha! it makes me merry, when I think 
How safe I kept this little heart of mine! 


Those who have seen Francesca da Rimini upon the 
stage will hardly forget the scene in the third Act when 
Francesca discovers the cheat and when Lanciotto, mis- 
construing her apparent willingness to go on with the 
marriage, believes that she is beginning to care for him. 
Almost at once, however, he is led to suspicion by the 
jester, Pepé. Pepé’s motive is revenge for insults offered 
him by Lanciotto and by Paolo. He is a human instru- 
ment and a natural one, by which the catastrophe is 
brought about. In Hunt’s version the murmurs of Fran- 
cesca in her sleep bring about the revelation. In Phil- 
lips’s, the prophecies of a blind nurse, aided somewhat by 
the jealousy of Giovanni’s cousin, are the means to the 
end. The nurse of Phillips is probably due to a suggestion 
in Boker’s play, that a nurse in the Malatesta family has 
prophesied that some day the blood of Guido da Polenta 
would mingle with theirs. Boker only uses this super- 
natural suggestion in its proper place, the background. 
Pepé is human and he is medieval. He acts quickly, too, 
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and he helps the action on. Lanciotto’s absence is natur- 
ally accounted for by the incursion of the Ghibellines, and 
thus the way is left open for the great love scene between 
Paolo and Francesca. The Francesca of Boker has been 
at times criticized for the active part she takes in sending 
Ritta away, who scents danger, but Francesca is very 
human, and, therefore, more appealing. The contrast be- 
tween the love of Paolo, that is shot through with remorse, 
and the love of Francesca, that goes joyfully on without 
thinking of the cost, is masterly. 

The final scene rises even beyond this one in dramatic 
effectiveness. As Boker wrote it and as it was first played 
it was in the garden. Paolo has decided that he will go 
away. Francesca reminds him in words that reflect the 
maturity that sin’s experience has brought to her what 
waits for her in the future, if he leaves her, a pledge for 
the security of her native land, to the caresses of an un- 
loved husband. Then Lanciotto enters and after begging 
them to deny the charge that Pepé has brought to him, 
kills Francesca and then Paolo. Then when the two 
fathers rebuke him he defends himself: 


Lanciotto. Can howling make this sight more terrible? 
Peace! You disturb the angels up in heaven, 
While they are hiding from this ugly earth. 
Be satisfied with what you see. You two 
Began this tragedy, I finished it. 

Here, by these bodies, let us reckon up 

Our crimes together. Why how still they lie! 

A moment, since, they walked, and talked, and kissed! 
Defied me to my face, dishonored me! 

They had the power to do it then; but now, 

Poor souls, who’ll shield them in eternity? 

Father, the honor of our house is safe: 

I have the secret. I will to the wars, 

And do more murders, to eclipse this one. 

Back to the battles; there I breathe in peace; 
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And I will take a soldier’s honor back,— 

Honor! what’s that to me now? Ha! ha! ha! 
(Laughing) 

A great thing, father! I am very ill. 

I killed thy son for honor: thou mayst chide. 

O God! I cannot cheat myself with words! 

I loved him more than lonor—more than life— 

This man, Paolo—this stark, bleeding corpse! 

Here let me rest, till God awake us all! 


The printed version of Francesca da Rimini represents 
Boker’s judgmeut of the best form of the play for read- 
ing purposes. It has never been put on the stage exactly 
as it has been printed. Among the manuscripts is a com- 
plete autograph manuscript of the play as it now appears 
in the collected edition. From this was copied in 1853 
an acting version, and some very interesting changes were 
made, partly by Boker himself. There are also some tenta- 
tive fragments of Act 1 and Act 1m and a manuscript, with 
alterations by Boker, of the acting version used by Mr. 
Barrett in 1882. In this last the speeches of Lanciotto 
are indicated by cues; so that it is impossible to tell how 
severely they were cut. 

The acting version of 1853 omits Act 1, Scene i in the 
printed version. There is a note in Boker’s hand, on the 
manuscript to this effect: 

When Lanciotto is the prominent part, omit the whole of the 


following scene (Scene 1, Act i) and begin the play at Scene 2nd, 
Act I. 


If this scene were played, this change would begin the 
play in Ravenna instead of in Rimini and would center 
the interest on Francesca, since the scene is concerned with 
the disclosure of Guido to her that Lanciotto is on the 
way. The reason for this change is not now apparent. 
Boker had written Leonor de Guzman for Miss Dean, and 
it may be that he had had her in mind when he was 
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writing Francesca da Rimini. The fact that he named 
the play as he did, and that among the fragments there 
is a different beginning for the second Act, which repre- 
sents Francesca among her ladies and gives her the open- 
ing speech, would make such an explanation reasonable. 
As the play is printed, Francesca does not come on until 
the Second Act. The acting version of 1882 begins with 
the usual Act 1, Scene i, but it is somewhat cut. 

All through the play the acting version of 1853 seems 
to make for dramatic effectiveness, though sometimes the 
poetry is sacrificed. The Second Act begins with a scene 
in a grand Hall in Ravenna, instead of before the gates of 
the city, as is the case in the corresponding scene in the 
printed version. The first scene in Act Second, it will be 
remembered, had been transferred to the first Act. The 
speeches are much cut and Francesca’s departure from 
the stage ends the scene, Ritta’s speech being omitted to 
the advantage of the stage effectiveness. Quite a good 
deal of the conversation, especially between Guido and 
Ritta, is omitted in both stage versions. The Second Act 
ends, in the printed version, with a soliloquy of Paolo 
after he has had a conversation with Francesca about 
Lanciotto. In the acting version of 1882 the Act ends 
with this scene, but there is a general spectacle, everybody 
is brought on, and the curtain falls with the words “On 
to Rimini.” In the acting version of 1853, what is usually 
Act ur Scene i is put into Act m and the Act ends with a 
brief scene in which Pepé touches Lanciotto on the hump. 
This scene was omitted altogether in the 1882 version. 

Both acting versions commence the third Act with the 
scene in the grand square, which is the second scene in 
the printed version. It is somewhat cut, and both stage 
versions leave out Francesca’s last speech—a mistaken 
economy. 
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In the Fourth Act, the acting version of 1853 has a new 
ending to the first scene, written in the manuscript by 
Boker’s own hand, which brings on René and the trouba- 
dours who give Lanciotto advice to proceed with the wed- 
ding. This scene was used also in 1882. 

The most curious change occurs in the acting version 
of 1853 in the last act. The entire first scene, between 
Paolo and Francesca in the garden, is omitted, although 
the usual mark in the autograph manuscript indicates 
only that the scene was to be cut. The 1882 version kept 
this scene. In the scene at Lanciotto’s camp there is a 
long speech inserted in the 1853 acting version, which 
does not appear anywhere else. It emphasizes the motive 
of family pride. Another long speech is inserted in the 
third scene, after Lanciotto has discovered the lovers. 
One change is such an improvement that it might be 
noticed. 

The printed version makes Lanciotto say: 

Dost thou see 
Yon bloated spider—hideous as myself— 


Climbing aloft to reach that wavering twig? 
When he has touched it one of us must die. 


The acting version of 1853 reads: 


Dost thou see 
Yon dusky cloud that slowly steals along, 
Like a shrewd thief upon a traveller, 
To blot the glory of the jocund moon? 
When it has dimmed the luster of the edge 
She’ll shrink behind it to avoid the sight, 
She else might see on this disfigured earth. 
When it has crossed her, one of us, who now 
Is touched to wonder by her radiance, 
Shall gaze upon her with an altered face— 
As pale and cold and vacant as her own. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Otis Skinner, who acted Paolo 
in 1882 and Lanciotto in 1902, that the changes made in 
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both Mr. Barrett’s and his versions were necessary for 
stage effect. The explanations which Mr. Skinner has 
been good enough to give me seem justified. Yet there 
are shrewd comments in Boker’s own hand on the acting 
version of 1882 which were accepted as correcting the 
stage manager’s judgment. 

The autograph manuscript of The Bankrupt is dated 
1853. Whether it preceded or followed Francesca in 
actual composition it is not possible to decide, as Boker 
does not mention it in his memoranda and no published 
account has any reference to it. It is a prose melodrama, 
laid apparently about 1850—at least the manuscript bears 
the inscription “‘ Time and Scene, the Present.” The main 
theme has to do with the return of James Shelvill, who 
passes under the name of Shorn, and who has been so em- 
bittered by bad treatment that he has returned to avenge 
himself upon his former associates. He tries to ruin Ed- 
ward Giltwood, who had befriended him, and he also 
tries to seduce Amy Giltwood, over whom he has a hold 
through knowledge of a former theft which she had com- 
mitted. The intervention of Paul Tapeley, a wealthy 
lawyer, who lends Amy Giltwood enough money to pay 
off her husband’s indebtedness, makes the play end happily. 

The play is certainly the poorest written by Boker. 
The language is stilted and the prose at times runs into 
a curious kind of blank verse, as though the author had 
not been quite certain in which medium he had been in- 
tending to write it. There is a certain cleverness in the 
way in which the web is woven about Amy and the method 
used to persuade her husband of her guilt. But the char- 
acters are not clearly established and the motives are not 
well worked out. 

Konigsmark, published in 1869, but written in all 
probability before 1857, while a verse drama of interest, 
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was not acted and could hardly have been intended for 
the stage. It is laid in Hanover in 1694 and is a tragedy, 
dealing with the revenge of the Countess von Platen, the 
mistress of the Elector, upon Kénigsmark, a Colonel of 
the Guards who had been in love with her and who has 
transferred his affections to Sophia, the ill-used wife of 
Prince George, the Elector’s eldest son, afterwards George 
the First of England. 

With Koénigsmark, the first period of Boker’s dramatic 
activity came to an end. During the next few years he 
turned his attention more definitely to lyric poetry. Al- 
ready in the 1856 edition of his collected plays and poems 
he gave evidence of his ability as a sonnetteer. We are 
concerned in this study only with his dramatic work; but 
there is no doubt that, in this country at least, Boker’s 
sonnets have never been accorded their proper position. 
His sonnets on public affairs, especially the one entitled 
To Louts Napoleon, and his love sonnets form a group 
worthy of comparison with those of any sonnet writer in 
English except the very greatest. In 1864 his Poems of 
the War were published, containing his touching Dirge 
for a Soldier, on the death of Philip Kearney, and his 
stirring Black Regiment, written to celebrate the charge 
of the colored troops at Port Hudson. 

He did not limit his activity on the Union side to writ- 
ing poetry. He took an active part in the formation of 
the Union League of Philadelphia and used his great social 
influence to combat the undercurrent of sympathy with 
the Confederacy which prevailed in many of the older 
families in that city. On November 3d, he was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Turkey, and was transferred to the Russian Mission Janu- 
ary 13, 1875, although he was not actually relieved of his 
duties at Constantinople until May 1, 1875. His services 
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as Minister to Russia lasted until January 15, 1878. 
These public services having been completed, he turned 
his attention again to the stage. The revival of Francesca 
da Rimini in 1882 undoubtedly encouraged him. First 
he returned to Calaynos ard endeavored to adapt it to suit 
‘Mr. Barrett. Reference has already been made to this 
revision, which was, however, not put on the stage. Boker 
next turned to a different theme and wrote two plays upon 
the story of the fall of Pompeii. One of these, Nydia, is 
dated on the title page 1885, and there is a note stating: 
This play was begun on the twenty-sixth day of February, and 
finished on the twenty-first of April, 1885. My engagements were 


such that I could not work during at least one third of that time, 
nor did I work more than three hours each day. 


Glaucus, the longer play, is dated 1886. It is more 
than a revision, it is an entire rewriting of Nydia. While 
Nydia includes ninety-three typewritten pages, Glaucus 
has one hundred and seventy-seven. Nydia seems to be 
the stage version. According to the memory of Mrs. George 
Boker, the play was written for Mr. Barrett. It was evi- 
dently submitted to him, as there are manuscript notes in 
Boker’s handwriting of which the first is especially inter- 
esting: 

I have stricken out all the talk about the lion; because, after 
finishing the play, I found that the lion really had no part in the 
story. 

The “cuts” throughout the play are conjectural, and subject to 
your approval. If you find anything cut out by me which, in your 
opinion had better remain in, do not hesitate to restore it. 


Both plays follow the main incidents of Bulwer’s Last 
Days of Pompeii, leaving Olinthus and the Christians out. 
The Cast of characters in Nydia includes: 


Glaucus, a rich Athenian 
Arbaces, an Egyptian Prince 
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Calenus, A Prince of Isis 

Apaecides, a neophyte of Isis 

Burbo, a Publican 

Clodius, a friend of Glaucus 

Sallust, 

Praetor, 

Quaestor, 

Aedile, 

Nydon, a Gladiator 

Scoros, a slave of Ione 

Dromo, a slave of Arbaces 

Nuntius 

Tone, 

Nydia, 

Noblemen, Lictors, Gladiators, Attendants, Slaves, 

Citizens, et cetera.” 


The mutual love of Glaucus and Ione, Nydia’s passion 
for Glaucus, the rescue of Ione from the house of Arbaces, 
the Egyptian, through Nydia’s agency, the arrest of Glau- 
cus on the charge of the murder of Apaecides, Ione’s 
brother, the conviction of Glaucus and his sentence to 
death in the amphitheatre, the eruption of Vesuvius, all 
are woven into a really dramatic poem, which in the case 
of Nydia at least is eminently suited for stage presenta- 
tion. 

In Nydia the blind girl dies at the end of the play, 
after having confessed to her love for Glaucus. In Glau- 
cus, she together with Glaucus and Ione are seen sailing 
away in safety. 

Boker’s plays owe nothing to the language of Bulwer. 
The stilted artificial style in which The Last Days of Pom- 
peti is written is changed into vigorous and flexible blank 
verse. 


* The characters of Quaestor, Aedile, Scoros, Dromo, or Nuntius, 
are not included in Glaucus. Saphax, a freedman, and Dudas, a 
Roman gentleman, are omitted from Nydia, but form part of the 
list of characters in Glaucus. 
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Since neither play has been published, some examples 
of the verse will be appropriate: 

The first is from the Second Act of Nydia. Ione and 
Nydia are together in Ione’s house. Ione has told Nydia 
she loves her. 


Nydia. Ay, that I understand, without my eyes. 
Love, love, is not that something like to sight! 
I often think it is anothei sense. 

Tone. It is the vision of the gods. Right, girl! 
Love is another sense. 

Nydia. Or why should I,— 
Blind as I am, love you, love Glaucus? hate— 

(Enter Arbaces from behind, unobserved ) 

Oh! how I hate! one person, with a fire 
Almost as hot as love is—Hist! I hear 
An evil footstep. 


Arbaces. (Advancing) It is only mine. 
Nydia. Cat, treacherous cat! (Aside. She shrinks apart.) 


Tone. Arbaces, when you come 
Into my house, I pray you, that henceforth, 
You have yourself announced. Remember, too, 
I am a child no longer. 
Arbaces. Sad am I 
_At all these changes. “Twas but yesterday— 
So seems it in the hurried flight of time— 
I held you in my arms, or taught your feet 
Their first few steps. You and Apaecides 
Will ever seem my children. 








Tone. Pardon me: 
My wish was not to wound you. 
Arbaces. Dear Ione, 
Why have you lost your confidence in me! 
Tone. But have I? 
Arbaces. Yes; witness your new-made friend, 
This wandering Greek; Witness your handmaid here, 
A public flower girl, a common slave, 
Likewise his gift, now your companion. These, 
These unwise acts, were all, all contrary 
To my advice. 
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Ione. Come hither, Nydia. 
Lay your cheek close to mine, twine both your arms 
About my neck; now kiss me on the mouth, 
Free citizen of Rome. Mark it, my Lord; 
Thus, thus, I think of her. 
(Kisses Nydia) 
Arbaces. A fond mistake. 
Ione. Grant that as possible. Were she not pure,— 
Yea, pure as I am,—would she dare do that? 
You may be deep in all the ways of man, 
But ah! you know not woman. 
Arbaces. Haply so. 
Let these two kittens play: Why should I care! 
(Aside) 
The other matter is more serious. 
It is the common tattle of the town 
That Glaucus, an Athenian fop, a man— 
Tone. Beware! 
Arbaces. —Who owes the little fame he has 
To his successes with your sex, is here 
Daily, or, as he boasts before the world, 
When e’er he pleases, or has idle time. 
Nydia. That is a lie! 
Arbaces. I do not say this thing 
Of my own knowledge. Is it scandal? 
Ione. Which,— 
His coming, or his boast? 
Arbaces. Say both. 
Ione. Since when 
Took I companions as the world prescribed? 
You know the freedom of a woman’s life 
In Greece, my country, where each woman stands 
As guardian of her honor. There no bars 
Shut up her virtue, at a man’s behest, 
As in your Egypt. As for Glaucus— 
Arbaces. Well? 
Ione. He is most welcome to my house and me 
At any seemly hour. That much is truth. 
That he has ever boasted of my favor, 
In any manner to discredit me, 
Is not alone untrue, but more than false— 
Impossible. 
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This shows the dramatic quality of his conversation. 
Another passage, this time from Glaucus, will show the 
depth and sweep of the poetry. Glaucus and Ione have 
just parted and Nydia comes upon him while he is think- 
ing upon his happiness: 





Glaucus. Can you ask? 

Nydia. Ah! then, ’tis not for all, this happiness. 
Thank heaven that gave it to you ’tis so far, 
So very far above the common lot, 
Nor does it always come at love’s command: 
Sweet though his gifts be to the fortunate, 
They seem like curses of the angry gods, 
Like. the hot arrows of Hyperion’s wrath, 
When poured into a heart that cannot share 
Its blessings with another, love for love. 


Glaucus. These are strange thoughts to fill your youthful brain: 
- Whence were they gathered? 
Nydia. From the tree of life. 

e We who pass under, shake its fatal fruit, 

Ripened or rotten, at our startled feet. 

A child may do that. Once I knew a maid, 

Humble as I am, and she loved a king!— 

O not a king with sceptre, crown and throne, 

The common frippery of royal state, 

But a real king, by nature bred and crowned, 

And so acknowledged by a subject world. i 
Glaucus. She flew too high. i 
Nydia. But why has love his wings, 

Unless to soar with? Ah! my lord, you talk 

Like all the world; but not like Glaucus. 
Glaucus. True. 

But of the maiden? 
Nydia. I forgot the girl, 

Lost in the splendor of the man she loved. 

Her passion was the secret of her breast: 

She dared not tell it to an earthly thing, 

Lest gossip echo, from her hollow cave, 

Should spread her story to the jeering land. 

O no, she whispered to the mystic skies, 

Distant and voiceless,—to her mother’s soul, 

Silent as death, that stood between their lives,— 
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The bitter story which she knew too well. | 
Nothing was pitiful. The raging clouds, 

With thunder upon thunder, shouted, fool! 

Her mother’s voice, as fine and thin as songs 
Sung to an ailing infant, murmured, fool! 

And her own heart—there was the hopeless pang— 
Muttered foryver, fool, and fool, and fool! 


It is to be regretted that Boker did not publish the com- 
plete edition of his works which he was evidently prepar- 
ing in 1886. For it he had revised Calaynos, had prepared 
Nydia and Glaucus, had revised All the World a Mask 
under the title of Under a Mask, and The Bankrupt under 
the title of A Commercial Crisis. It is to be hoped that in 
the near future the three first at least may be printed. 

Glaucus was the last of Boker’s plays to be written. 
He died January 2, 1890, in Philadelphia and the interest 
excited by his death brought forth enough demand for his 
work to warrant another reprinting of the edition of 1856 
and of the Poems of the War. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to bring the collected edition up to date. 

In the attempt to explain why Boker has not received 
his proper position in our literature, two reasons have been 
most frequently presented. The first is that he treated 
foreign material too exclusively. This criticism, in the 
light of the existence of Hamlet and The Merchant of 
Venice, seems to be beside the point. After an examina- 
tion of The Bankrupt, the only play in which he treated 
native conditions, and which is by far the poorest, we may 
be thankful that Boker knew where his own strength lay. 

Nor is the other commonplace of criticism that there 
was no financial encouragement for American playwrights 
in Boker’s time as applicable to him as it was to some 
others, nor was it so true of his stage royalties as of his 
profits as a poet from his published works. 
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Boker seems to have received a royalty of five per cent. 
on the gross receipts of each night’s performance. State- 
ments from the treasurers of the theatres show payments 
as follows: 


Calaynos— 
Philadelphia.” Feb. °51, nine nights...... $194.08 
Albany, 51, three nights................. 17.00 
Baltimore, °51, three nights.............. 30.00 
CRORES, CWO MEIER. oo o.o 5. oc cactccewncn 5.80 
————__ $246.88 
The Betrothal— 
Philadelphia, 1850, tem nights............ “$155.92 
New York, 1850, twelve nights............ 185.82 
New York, 1851, five nights.............. 65.38 
Philadelphia, 1851, five nights............ 43.47 
——————-__ $450.59 
The World a Mask— 
Philadelphia, 1851, eight nights.......... $138.10 
Leonor de Guzman— 
Philadelphia, 1853, six nights............. $83.33 
New York, 1854, three nights............ 75.76 
—— =‘ $159.09 
ME tic do cGNentsadaape raat oe ereeueeeree $994.56 


These figures omit at least two series of performances of 
Calaynos and all of Francesca da Rimini. It would seem 
fair to estimate his total royalties from plays up to the 
time of their publication in 1856 at $1,500, and this with- 
out any risk to himself. The accounts seem to have been 
rendered promptly and no reductions made for theatrical 
charges. Let us see on the other hand how he fared with 
the publishers. 

We find no accounts for his earlier volumes, though a 
contract with Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, shows that 
Boker shared here equally the expenses and the profits of 


* Figures for Philadelphia performances in December 1851 and 
in April 1855 are not available. 
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the publication of Anne Boleyn. The profits of this play 
and of Calaynos must have been slight, since only five hun- 
dred copies were printed. 

The complete edition of the Plays and Poems of 1856 
was published with Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. Boker 
paid for the stereotyping of the plates, for any volumes 
furnished to him, and received twenty cents royalty on 
each set of two volumes, Ticknor and Fields paying for 
paper, binding, press work, and other expenses. No roy- 
alty was paid to him on about one hundred copies sent to 
editors of various journals. We have not found complete 
statements of all the receipts and sales, but from those we 
have, we learn that the stereotyping of the plates cost him 
$844.82. There is no indication what his royalties on the 
first edition were, but under date of April 27, 1859, we 
find a statement of his royalties for the second edition as 
follows: 


G. H. Boker, Esq.: in acct. with Ticknor and Fields, Dr. 


For amount of enclosed bill............. $104.51 
Cr. 
1857. 
April 30, By copyright on 450 Plays and Poems.. $90.00 
April 1, 1859 copyright on 50 Plays and Poems... 10.00 
$100.00 
$ 4.61 


100 copies given to Editors 
500 copies sold as above 
400 copies on hand 


It had, therefore, cost him $4.61 to print the second 
edition, and while, of course, most of the “enclosed bill” 
was for copies he had sent friends, we can easily estimate 
that, counting in the receipts from his royalties for the 
first edition at a liberal figure, he must have been a loser 
by more than five hundred dollars for his trouble in pub- 
lishing his plays at all. When we compare this return, 
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or lack of it, with the stage royalties on his plays, it is 
hardly the American playwright but rather the American 
poet who kas a right to complain of lack of appreciation. 
To be sure, he still had the plates, but he also still had the 
rights to his plays, and years afterwards under Lawrence 
Barrett’s management, Francesca brought him in, at times, 
two hundred dollars a week.*? , 

It is perhaps idle to speculate upon the reasons which 
have led to the failure to appreciate Boker’s significant 
contributions to our dramatic literature. One explanation 
might be supplied by those who have been privileged to 
scrutinize the obituary notice read at the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia, which in recounting his services to 
mankind, placed the establishment of that institution at 
the head of the list, and after mentioning his career as his 
country’s representative abroad, concluded by remarking 
that he had also written some poems and dramas, which 
was all the more to his credit, since his financial cireum- 
stances were such that he was under no necessity to do it! 

His work came at a time when a fashion was passing, and 
his work was of that fashion. The long run, the drama- 
tization of popular novels, and the star system; the influ- 
ence of Boucicault, who was the concrete representative of 
all three, and added to these the disturbed conditions of 
the Civil War kept people from reading his plays. No 
one who reads them fails to recognize their worth. With 
the great increase in the interest in our native drama, it 
is hoped that Boker will at last come into his own. 





Artuur Horson Quinn. 





™ Letter from the office of the Star Theatre, New York, to Mr. 
Boker, October 1, 1883. 
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X.—LOVE FAYNED AND UNFAYNED AND THE 
ENGLISH ANABAPTISTS 


The discovery by Mr. Arundell Esdaile of the fragmen- 
tary morality Love Fayned and Unfayned * has contribu- 
ted to the history of English drama a document of peculiar 
interest. The play can, I believe, lay claim to unique 
significance as reflecting a phase of religious controversy 
otherwise unrepresented in the drama. Although the frag- 
mentary character of the material renders analysis diffi- 
cult, the 243 extant lines contain evidence on the basis of 
which the play may be characterized as an allegorical de- 
fense of the sect of Anabaptists. It seems further to re- 
flect, in one aspect, the influence of a group with which 
the Anabaptists had certain affinities—the Family of 
Love. , 

The fragment has been preserved on the guard-leaves of 
an old volume, the Sermones Discipuli of Johannes He- 
rolt.2_ The handwriting, according to Sir F. F. Warner, . 
belongs to the early years of the seventeenth century. As 
is noted in the foreword to the edition, the manuscript has 
the appearance of a first draft of an original composition 
rather than a copy, since the alterations made by the 
scribe are such as suggest the hand of the author rather 
than that of a copyist.* Moreover, the blank pages of an 


1Published by the Malone Society, Collections, 1, i (1909), pp. 
16-25. 

2A collection of discourses “de tempore et de sanctis”; the copy 
in which the play is preserved belongs to the edition of 1492 (Strass- 
burg). It is in the possession of the British Museum (editor’s 
foreword, p. 16). 

* Typical examples of such alterations are the substitution in the 
first line of fire, which rhymes with desire in v. 2, for flame, which 
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old book would serve more naturally as a surface for serib- 
bling a first draft than as a means of conserving a piece 
of literature that someone valued enough to wish to copy. 
Nothing in the content of the play is at variance with the 
conclusion that the date of the manuscript represents the 
period of composition. Love Fayned and Unfayned may 
then be regarded, at least provisionally, as belonging to 
the first decades of the seventeenth century. 

With respect to the type of plot, the play belongs in the 
Conflict of Vices and Virtues group.* The neutral charac- 
ter, Feloship, is wrought upon successively by the forces 
of good, Love Unfayned and Familiaritie, and those of 
evil, Love Fayned and Falshode. Feloship is found, at 
the point at which the extant portion of the play begins, 
longing to meet with one whom he calls “my hertes 
desyre.” Familiaritie assures him that he will find a guide 
in Love Unfayned, who enters forthwith. In answer to 
Feloship’s request for aid “ against my deadlie foe,” Love 
Unfayned agrees to direct him, and utters a long discourse 
on his own nature and qualities, based on various passages 
in the New Testament.® Feloship promises to follow Love 








has been written and struck out; and the substitution of celestiall, ’ 
in v. 124, for heavenl (sic), which has aiso been written and crossed 
out. It is impossible to determine from the condition of the ms. 
whether we have to do with a composition originally incomplete, 4 
or a fragmentary text; the volume has been rebound, and has lost 
its original end-papers and fly-leaves (editor’s foreword, p. 16). 

*I make use of the convenient terminology of Mr. R. L. Ramsay, 
ed. Skelton, Magnyfycence, EETS, Ext. Ser., vol. xcvim, Introd., 
p- exlviii. 

*This speech and others of Love Unfayned are very much in the 
vein of the text-besprinkled utterances of some of the characters in 
Lusty Juventus; cf. the speeches of Good Counsel (Hazlitt-Dodsley, 
Old Plays, 1874, vol. 1, pp. 49-50 and 93) and the speech of Knowl- 
edge (ibid., p. 55). An even closer parallel is offered by the dis- 
courses of Charytie in King Darius (Brandl, Quellen des weltlichen 
Dramas in England vor Shakespeare, Strassburg, 1898, pp. 363-366). 
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Unfayned and Familiaritie ; and the three depart together, 
piously rejoicing. At this point Falshode enters, and, 
addressing the audience, proceeds to sing the praises of 
his own cleverness, and the advantages accruing to those 
who follow in his footsteps. Suddenly catching himself 
up with “What, do I prate here?’ he states that he has 
come to speak with Feloship, who has apparently ' failed 
to keep the tryst. Discomfited by the disappointment,® 
he is consoled by the assurances of Love Fayned, who en- 
ters opportunely, that they will win Feloship back into 
their power. Feloship arrives at this point praising God 
for having brought him to his present virtuous state. Fals- 
hode and Love Fayned make a combined attack upon his 
resolution, asserting that Familiaritie and Love Unfayned 
are crafty hypocrites, whose only motive in seeking for 
his company is to get possession of his goods. Feloship, 
completely won over, expresses his gratitude to them for 


*The situation which represents the Vice as chagrined by the 
failure of another character to keep an appointment with him occurs 
also in Lusty Juventus and King Darius. The opening lines of 
Falshode’s first speech are in fact a fairly close parallel to the fol- 
lowing speech of Iniquitie, in King Darius :— 

How now, my masters, how goeth the world now? 
I came gladly to talk with you. 
But softe, is there nobody here? 
Truly, I do not lyke this geare. 
(Brandl, op. cit., p. 362) 
The same device is used in Lusty Juventus, where Fellowship (in 
this case a bad character) says:— 
I marvel greatly where Friendship is. 
He promised to meet me here ere this time. 
I beshrew his heart that his promise doth miss. 
(Hazlitt-Dodsley, vol. 11, p. 79) 


It seems not unlikely that the author of Love Fayned and Unfayned 
was acquainted with these two plays; he is at least proved to have 
been familiar with the comic conventions of the Morality stage. 
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opening his eyes. At the suggestion of Love Fayned that 
they sing in celebration of their agreement, all join in a 
lyric.? They then depart to banquet, being prepared, ac- 
cording to Feloship, to “spare no pence.” The triumph- 
ant speech of Love Fayned— 


Be sure then I shall allways prevaile— 
4 


is the last line of the extant portion of the play. 

The piece follows Morality tradition, clearly enough, in 
regard to structure. As to purpose, it may be readily 
classified with the drama of Protestant controversy on the 
basis of certain obvious allusions. A definitely anti- 
Papist temper is indicated by the speech of Falshode 
(v. 217) :— 


I reigne as an Imperiall magystrate at rome. 


Further evidence of the same kind is found in the oath 
“by the masse” which is constantly in the mouths of 
Falshode and Love Fayned (pp. 89, 109, 113, 115, 119, 
122, 132), in contrast to the pious evangelical utterances 
of Love Unfayned and Familiaritie. The bounds may, 
however, be drawn more narrowly within the general area 
of Dissent, by a comparison of certain passages in the 
play with the characteristic features of the Anabaptist 
movement in England. Such a comparison has led me to 
the following interpretation of the action: Feloship, type 
of the man desirous of some religious affiliation, is brought 
to a state of virtue by the Anabaptists, represented by Love 
Unfayned. The latter is supported in his arguments by 
Familiaritie, who stands for the Familist doctrine of 
spiritual love. Feloship ultimately succumbs to the joint 
forces of the Papacy and the Church of England, personi- 


"Stage direction “ cantant.” 
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fied in Falshode and Love Fayned,* who have made com- 
mon cause against their common enemy, Anabaptism. 
Before attempting to establish this interpretation, it 
will be well to indicate briefly the course of the Anabaptist 
movement in England,? and the attitude taken toward it by 
the authorities. Although a few sporadic cases of the here- 
sv come to light previous to the reign of Elizabeth,’® the 








*“ Falshode ” certainly stands for the Church of Rome (cf. v. 217), 
and “Love Fayned ” is a fitting title for the Church that had, from 
i a dissenting point of view, only pretended reform. 

; °A bibliography for the history of Anabaptism on the Continent 
will be found in the Cambridge Modern History, vol. 11; see also 
Karl Kautsky, Communism in Central Europe before the Reforma- 
tion, translated by J. L. and E. J. Milliken, London, 1892, ch. v. 
For the history of the English Anabaptists, the standard work of 
reference is Mr. Champlin Burrage’s The Early English Dissenters 
in the Light of Recent Research, Cambridge, 1912. In this work, 
tht Anabaptists are discussed with special reference to their religious 
dogma; the matters of their social theory and standards of living, 
points with which the present article is specially concerned, are not 
touched upon. An article by Mr. Richard Heath, The Anabaptists 
and their English Descendants, Contemporary Review, voi. LIX, pp. 
389-407, contains valuable references, but disregards chronology in 
i its arrangement of data. 
| * John Foxe records that in 1535 ten Dutchmen “counted for 
Anabaptists ” were burned in London and other English cities (Acts 
| and Monuments, London, 1684, vol. 11, p. 270, col. 1; the Registers 
of London cited as authority). Mr. A. F. Pollard, citing Acts of 
; the P. C. 1552-54, pp. 131-138, states that in these years “there was 
} a sect newly sprung up in Kent,” and that ecclesiastical authorities 
: regarded Knox as “a great confounder of these Anabaptists” (Pol. 
Hist. of Eng., N. Y., 1910, vol. vi, p. 68). Strype records that in 
1550 Archbishop Parker served on a commission “empowered to 
correct and punish” the Anabaptists (Life and Acts of Matthew 
Parker, Oxford, 1821, vol. 1, p. 54); and the Articles of the Convo- 
cation of 1552 condemn the Anabaptist theory of property (Litur- 
gies of King Edward VI, Parker Soc., vol. xiv, pp. 536, 548). All 
recent historians agree that at this time the popular signification 
of the term “ Anabaptist” was extremely vague, a circumstance 
which renders much of the testimonial evidence on the subject some- 
what elusive. 
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Anabaptists did not achieve a collective importance until 
after her accession.‘ She issued a proclamation against 
them in 1568, ordering “all manner of persons born 
either in forreigne parts, or in her Majesties dominions, 
that have conceaved any manner of such heretical opinions 
as the Anabaptists do hold,” to leave the realm within 
ti twenty days.’ In 1575, according to Archbishop Parker, 
x “ great numbers of Anabaptists were taken.” '* The sect 

made slow headway, but persisted. Mr. Padelford has 

proved, it would seem beyond dispute, that the Anabaptists 
i. _ are the object of Spenser’s attack in the allegory of Arte- 
) gall and the giant (7. Q., Bk. v, Canto 2, st. 29-54), and 
Py the satirical narrative of the Fox and the Ape (M. H. T. 
vv. 129-149).1* The first definitely organized congrega- 
tions of Anabaptists in England appear in the early years 
of the seventeenth century.1° The Anabaptists now begin , 
to be articulate as a group; pamphlets in defense of their 
doctrines appear in increasing numbers, and hestile re- 


Micha ee 


“Cf. Strype, Life and Acts of John Whitgift, Oxford, 1822, vol. 1, 

pp. 71-73. 
K “Strype, Life and Acts of Archbishop Grindal, Oxford, 1821, pp. 
. 180-191. The proclamation is referred to also by Camden, History : 
of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth, London, 
1688, Bk. 1, p. 48. : 

*Strype, Parker, vol. 1, p. 424. Mr. Pollard (op. cit., p. 366) 
states that in 1575 Guaras spoke of the presence of Anabaptists In 
London; and that on July 22 of the same year two Flemish Ana- 
baptists were burnt at Smithfield. 

a: ““Spenser’s Arraignment of the Anabaptists,” Jour. Eng. and 
Ger. Phil., vol. xu, pp. 434-448. 

* Cf. Burrage, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 251. The first English Anabaptist 
congregation to be settled in England was that led by Thomas 
Helwys and John Murton, according to Mr. Burrage. Its members 
had previously belonged to an English Anabaptist group in Holland, 
but established themselves in London about 1611-1612. Mr. Burrage 
believes that other congregations may have been organized in various 
counties prior to 1620. 
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. sponses are drawn forth.’® Evidence of the growing 
: strength of the sect, and of the suspicion with which it was 
regarded by the aristocracy, is to be found at numerous 
points in the Autobiography of D’Ewes. He writes in 
eulogy of the king’s efforts, in 1617, to suppress Ana- 
baptism; 17 and again in 1625 he commends the king’s 
“care to maintain the doctrine of England pure and 
i simple” against various “blasphemous Anabaptists.” 1° 
That the sect achieved a degree of power regarded as 
dangerous, is suggested by D’ Ewes’ statement that in 1628 
“the Duke of Buckingham procured himself to be elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge by the Ar- 
minian party, or enemies of God’s grace and providence 
which till of late years have called themselves Anabap- 
tists.” 1° It is not necessary here to follow further the 
history of the movement, which gains in strength and 
undergoes numerous modifications during the Civil War 
: and Protectorate. In the heated sectarianism of that 
period, the elements of various religious groups were dis- 
engaged and recombined, and the identity of the Ana- 
baptists became merged with that of new denominations 
that had taken rise within their own ranks.*° 
An interpretation of Love Fayned and Unfayned as 
an Anabaptist document would, it is seen, meet no diffi- 
culties of chronology. The period to which the ms. of 


Vepesneictes 
Ieuan eb Uae enna rid 





*Cf. Burrage, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 251-269, for titles of works 
appearing between 1611 and 1624. 

Ed. Halliwell, London, 1845, vol. 1, pp. 97-98. 

* Ibid., pp. 264-265. 

* Ibid., pp. 388-389. He had written in 1620 (cf. vol. 1, p. 142) 
that “no Anabaptistical or Pelasgian heresies against God’s grace 
and providence were then stirring” at Cambridge. 

” The question of the later developments of Anabaptism and of its 
relation to the tenets of the modern Baptists and Quakers, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Burrage and Mr. Heath. 
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the play belongs is a time when the Anabaptist movement 
was beginning to define itself somewhat positively, and 
the Anabaptists were sufficiently in the foreground of pub- 
lic affairs to be on the defensive. A kind of precedent 
for the expression of their views in dramatic form (or an 

approximation to dramatic form) was, moreover, not lack- 
ing; one of the most widely-known of the doctrinal pam- 
‘phlets, A Description of what God hath predestined con- 
cerning Man, is described, by the author of a hostile reply, 
as “A Dialogue,” and a work by the Anabaptist leader 
Murton is entitled Objections answered in Dialogue 
Form.”* Let us turn, then, to a consideration of the prin- 
ciples and manner of life of the Anabaptists. 

The basic Anabaptist doctrines are recorded by Bernard 
Rotmann, one of the pioneers of the sect on the Continent, 
in the Restitution rechter und gesunder christlicher 
lehre,?* first printed at Miinster in 1534. Herein are 
presented the Anabaptists’ interpretation of the Fall, In- 
carnation and Redemption; their objections to infant 
baptism; their belief in their organization as the true 
Church of Christ, in justification by works, and in com- 
munity of property; and their views as to the Eucharist, 
the rights of husband and wife in marriage, the future 
kingdom of Christ on earth, the proper attitude toward 
civil authorities, and the use of the sword. It is with the 
social theories expressed in Chap. xvu1, “Van Leeff- 
liker gemeinschap der Hilligen,” that we shall be chiefly 





™ Cf. Burrage, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 257, 258. An attack upon the 
Anabaptists through the medium of drama, such as Bale’s indictment 
in Kynge Johan (Manly, Specimens, vol. 1, p. 616, vv. 2591-2596), 
might moreover have called forth a response in kind. 

™ Ed. Max Niemeyer, in Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 
XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, No. 77-78 (Flugschriften aus der 
Reformationszeit, No. vi, Halle, 1888). 
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concerned, as Love Fayned and Unfayned does not at any 
point touch upon matters of religious dogma.** Various 
documents which present, from both hostile and sympa- 
thetic points of view, the character and customs of the 
Anabaptists, offer further material for comparison with 
the play. 

The central point in establishing the Anabaptist charac- 
ter of Love Fayned and Unfayned rests upon the passages 
which have to do with Feloship’s property. According to 
Love Fayned and Falshode, the other two characters in- 
tend to strip Feloship of his possessions and reduce him to 
beggary. “A beggar they do tearme youe” (v. 155) 
Falshode taunts Feloship; and adjures him further (v. 
170) :— 

Must youe give to ye beggars all that youe have? 


Love Fayned describes the habitual operations by which 
they get possession of wealth (vv. 184-195) :— 


Marke me nowe adayes yf there be an heire of lande 

howe they practyse by falshode to have yt out of his hande 
well yf youe should study familiaritie to please 

where youe be a gentleman should not be worth two p(ease) 
oh they will cap hime and sugred words render 

they will seme as that much your selfe they do tender 
all is to have your lands in theyre possession 

which yf the may attayne by any condicion 

then may ye go alone wyth a flea in youre ear 

yender goeth the ayre of lyn ye may se by his geare. 

let him packe as a begger vnto the beggers shoole 

such ys the end of everye foole. 


Feloship’s reply shows that it is his regard for his pos- 
sessions which has been appealed to (vv. 202-203) :— 
I se my lande might have come from hundreth to pence 


they would have Intysed me to suche expence. 


*A possible exception is a vague reference to justification by 
works, to be considered later. 
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Love Unfayned and Familiaritie would apparently have 
constrained Feloship to give his property completely into 
their hands. Translated, this situation seems to illustrate 
the Anabaptist principle which denied the right of private 
ownership. 

This tenet, waich excluded from the community of the 
elect all who refused to give their possessions into a com- 
mon fund,** was the object of early *° and persistent hos- 
tility. The voice of the Church was lifted up against it 
repeatedly. Bishop Hooper, in the Articles concerning 
Christian Religion, writes: “Item, that the doctrine of the 
Anabaptists . . . affirming all manner of goods and chattels 
to be in common . .. and such other like doctrines and their 
sects are very pernicious and damnable.” ** Thomas 
Rogers, who makes frequent reference to Anabaptist 
heresies, attacks the principle in his exposition of Article 
38: “ The riches and goods of Christians as touching the 
right, title and possession of the same are not common 
. . . Of another mind are the Anabaptists.”?? Bullinger 
also preached against them: “ But because there is no 
small number of that furious sect of Anabaptists, which 
deny this propriety of several possessions, I will by some 
evident testimonies of scripture declare that it is both 


* Cf. Restitution, p. 71. 

Perhaps the earliest recorded charge is a statement in the 
Heresies Condemned in 1530 (cited by Mr. Heath, op. cit., p. 401) 
to the effect that the Anabaptists said, “ The woorst Turke lyving 
hath as much right to my goodes as his nede, as my own household 
or I myselfe.” 

* Later Writings of Bishop Hooper, Parker Society, vol. xxv, 
p. 121.. For other expressions of Bishop Hooper on this point, see 
the same volume, pp. 42, 76 (noted also by Mr. Padelford, op. cit.). 

* Rogers, The Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England, an 
Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles: Parker Soc., vol. XLv, p. 
352. See also p. 355, and the references to Bale, Mystery of Ini- 
quity (Geneva, 1545), on p. 353. 
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allowed and ratified of all.” * There is a corroborative 
passage in the Histoire des Anabaptistes of Pére Ca- 
trou,’ a volume which, although not a primary authority, 
may be cited, since it is based on the works of contempora- 
ries of the Anabaptists. The author states that the Ana- 
baptists called themselves apostles because “ils abandon- 
naient leurs femmes, leurs enfans, & leurs professions, 
pour courir ga et la sans souliers, sans bourse & sans ar- 
gent; qu’ils . . . voulaient que toutes choses fussent com- 
munes.” 

It is unnecessary to pile up instances *° of the opposition 
aroused by this revolutionary principle. That the Ana- 
baptists, like Love Unfayned and Familiaritie, were sus- 
pected of self-interest is less easy to establish except under 
the general fact that they were repeatedly branded “ hypo- 
erites” on various grounds. Whitgift refers to their 
“ hypocrisy and straitness of life,” saying that they “ pre- 
tended all their doings the glory of God, the edifying of 
the Church, and the purity of the Gospel.” ** Pére Ca- 
trou, referring to the Anabaptists’ practices in 1608, con- 


* Bullinger, Decades, Parker Soc., vol. rx, p. 18. 

*® Histoire des Anabaptistes, Contenant leur Doctrine, les Diverses 
Opinions qui les divisent en plusieurs sectes, les troubles qu’ils ont 
causéz & enfin tout ce qui s’est passé de plus considérable @ leur 
égard depuis Van 1521, jusques @ présent. The work gives the 
history of Anabaptism on the Continent from 1521 to about 1640 
(the last date mentioned in the book). Editions were issued in 1695 
(Paris) and 1699, 1700, 1702 (Amsterdam). The references given 
in this study are from a copy of the edition of 1700, “ A Amsterdam, 
chez Jaques Desbordes, devant le Comptoir de Cologne, MDCC,” 
owned by the Library of the University of Pennsylvania. The pas- 
sage cited above is found on p. 6. 

* One may refer also to a tract entitled A Warning for England, 
Harleian Misc., vol. v, p. 259. Mr. Padelford’s paper, referred to 
above, deals almost wholly with this point. 

“Strype, Whitgift, vol. 1, p. 73. This passage, and others from 
the Life of Whitgift, are referred to also by Mr. Padelford, op. cit. 
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siders that they upheld community of possessions as a bait 
for the masses. “‘ Pour attirer la Populace, ils mettoient 
leurs biens en communauté, & faisoient provision d’une 
quantité de blé, dont ils nourrissoient les pauvres, ce que 
ne contribuent pas peu 4 l’accroissement de leur Parti.” ** 
It is hardly possible that the upholders of a theory of the 
equalization of property should have escaped the accusa- 
tion of greed.** ‘ 

The allusions made by Falshode to the appearance and 
mien of his opponents, are to be explained also by refer- 
ence to earlier and contemporary characterizations of the 
Anabaptists. He advises Feloship to— 


Marke there wede & there pretensed holynes. 
they would make one believe they were men of greate godlines. 


Their “ wede” appears to have been, if not actually beg- 
garly, at least so uniformly simple and plain as to mark 
them out from the rest of the world. “ They were humbly 
clad in coarse cloth and broad felt hats,” says Johannes 
Gesler, who, according to Keller, knew the St. Gall Ana- 
baptists personally.** The Histoire des Anabaptistes de- 
scribes thus the so-called ‘“ Emissaries” sent out by the 
Anabaptists of Moravia :— 


Ces Emissaires . . . scavoient l’art de gagner les Esprits par une 
Sainteté apparente,— 


quite literally a “ pretensed holynes.” Again, a few 
lines later :— 


™ Hist. des Anab., p. 251. 

* It is interesting in this connection to note the attitude of Strype, 
who might have been Whitgift as far as ecclesiastical antipathies 
were concerned. He entertains just such suspicions of the Puritan 
reformers: “and perhaps . . . they had their eye upen the revenues 
of the Church” (Whitgift, vol. 1, p. 57). 

* Keller, Hin Apostel der Wiedertéufer, p. 65; cited by Mr. Heath, 
Contemp. Rev., vol. L1x, p. 396. The work of Keller has not been 
accessible for me. 
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A les voir, on les auroient pris pour des Saints, tant ils faisoient 
parottre de modestie et de piété. On les voyait avec des habits 
extrémement simples, un baton 4 la main, la vue baissée, & la 
douceur peinte sur la visage, faisant paroitre une patience & une 
bonté toute extraordinaire. Et c’était par tout ce beau dehors qu’ils 
s’introduisent chez les personnes les plus riches, & les attiroient dans 
leur societé.™ 


This statement would seem to cover exactly the situation 
of Feloship, who’ is classed among “ personnes les plus 
riches,” and who, according to a hostile view of the mat- 
ter, is being deceived by “ douceur peinte sur la visage.” 
Testimony from a pamphlet called Mock-Majesty, or the 
Siege of Munster,** is useful here. The author states 
that Satan, the spirit animating the Anabaptists, has been 
obliged, after the ruin of his hopes by the disaster at 
Munster, to plan more subtle means to gain his ends. 


He that will undertake to inveagle, and draw men into snares, 
must by no means affect empire and command, much less act the 
tyrant. This being detested alike by all men, and all eyes being 
broad open to observe and interpret, whereto such counsels tend, 
they must go to work by more subtle means, as it were by-paths, 
if they intend their designs shall obtain their wished-for issue, and 
take effect. 


Among these “ subtle means ” are mentioned :— 


a sordid and uncouth attire, a behaviour of the countenance to 
composedness and austerity; . . . with an outward profession .. . 
of extraordinary humility in themselves. By these means, indeed, 
and by such close policy as this, even wise men have been over- 
reached.” 


* Hist. des Anab., p. 250. 

* Mock-Majesty, or the Siege of Munster, London, printed for 
J. S. and L. C. 1644; reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. v, 
pp. 455-478. 

* Harl. Mise., vol. v, p. 471. The use of the word “ policy” in 
the passage quoted is especially interesting, as the term is used by 
the adversaries of Anabaptism in the play. Love Fayned advises 
Falshode (v. 135) :— 

We must worke by pollicyes for to converte his mynde. 
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Certain other points in the speech of Falshode are 

difficult to explain except as shafts originally directed 

against the Anabaptists, caught and sent back by the 
dramatist. 


Thoughe some man should say that of wealthe thowe hast plentye 
thowe must allwayes fayne that thy purse ys but emptye, 


= peewee 


, uttered by Falshode (vv. 95-96) in the course of his eulo- 
gy of deceit, reads like a paraphrase of some such indict- 
ment as Bishop Whitgift’s: “That they” (the Anabap- 
tists) “could not teach truly, because they had great 
livings, and lived wealthily and pleasantly.” ** Again, 
the cryptic lines that follow immediately :— 


I praye ye what man goeth throwe the wode 
but he that can play two faces in one hode,— 


can be explained on no other ground, so far as I can see, 

except as echoing a charge against Anabaptist methods of 
propaganda. The Histoire des Anabaptistes gives signifi- 
} cant testimony here. About Pentecost, the author states, 
‘i (in discussing affairs in 1600), it was customary to send 
out from various Anabaptist centres emissaries who should 
spread the faith in new fields. The procedure of the emis- 
saries was as follows :— 


De peur d’étre decouverts, ils ne prenoient pas la route ordinaire, 
mais ils passoient par des lieux écartez, dans des bois™ & dans des 
montagnes, dont ils connoissoient tous les passages.” | 
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es | *Strype, Whitgift, vol. 1, p. 71. This accusation is of course at 
hay t variance with the direct testimony elsewhere adduced as to the 
of, simple way of life of the Anabaptists. 

+e * Italics mine. 

“ Hist. des Anab., p. 250. The passage has reference to the prac- 
tices of Anabaptists in Moravia, but the methods of the parent sect 
on the Continent would naturally be communicated to te groups in 
England. The title of the first edition of the Hist. des Anab. 
(Paris, 1695) indeed contains the phrase “tant en Allemagne & 
Hollande, qu’Angleterre.” 
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One notes also that the good characters in the play 
exhibit a marked hostility toward mirth per se, which 
corresponds to the attitude toward the pleasures of life 
repeatedly attributed to the Anabaptists. That the wicked 
characters in the play should have all the fun is of course 
quite in the Morality tradition; but in this case the fun 
is of such an innocuous and stiff-kneed sort as to indicate 
an uncommonly staid bias on the part of the author. The 
speech of Love Fayned to Falshode (v. 10) :— 


Be mery, man, let lamentations pass,— 


might not in itself carry an indictment of merrymaking, 
were it not for the fact that the good characters obvious- 
ly avoid such expressions. The banqueting revel, tov, to 
which the two wicked characters carry off Feloship after 
their victory, seems much too tame a prospect to call forth 
reproach from any but the most ascetic. The author’s 
point of view harmonizes completely with that attributed 
to the Anabaptists *? by Whitgift. “ They earnestly cried 
out against pride and gluttony, &. They spake much 
of mortification; they pretended great gravity; they 
sighed; they seldom or never laughed; they were very 
austere in reprehending.” 4? Again, in Mock Majesty, 
we find mentioned among their Machiavellian methods, 
“a hanging of the head with dejected looks, frequent 
fastings.” | Bullinger disapproved their extreme aus- 
terity: “ This” (the legitimacy of reasonable pleasures) 


“It is true that this characteristic fits equally well the “ Psalm- 
singing Puritan,” but this circumstance hardly warrants the con- 
sideration of a possible Puritan source for the play. A Puritan of 
the less genial type who was sympathetic with the stage, would 
be an anomaly. 

“Strype, Whitgift, vol. 1, p. 73. The Bishop adds, “They talk 
gloriously,” a phrase applying well enough to the Evangelical fer- 
vour of Love Unfayned’s address to Feloship (vv. 25-60). 
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“do I somewhat more largely declare, because of the 
Anabaptists, and certain senseless Stoics and other new 
sprung up hypocrites, the Carthusian monks, who with 
most tragical outcries condemn all allowable pleasures and 
lawful delights.” *% 

A further significant difference between the good and 
evil characters appears in their manner of address. 
Familiaritie addresses Love Unfayned as “ loving brother ” 
(v. 8); the latter uses the same term in greeting him 
(v. 13); and later (v. 67), Familiaritie speaks to 
“brother love unfayned.” ** They address one another 
as “ leloship,” “ Familiaritie,” ete., always without pre- 
fix. Falshode, on the other hand announces his en- 
trance with a “God save ye, my masters!”’ (v. 21) ad- 
dressed to the audience. Later he addresses the hero as 
“Master Feloship” (v. 140); and Love Fayned calls 
Feloship “syr” (v. 144). Whitgift again supplies us 
with testimony as to Anabaptist *° usage. “ They gave 
honour and reverence to none. And they used to speak 
to such as were in authority without any signification of 
honour. Neither would they call men by their titles, and 
answered churlishly.” *° 

It seems probable further that the speech of Love 
Fayned in reference to Love Unfayned and Familiaritie 
(vv. 158-159) :-— 


* Bullinger, Decades, Parker Soc., vol. 1x, pp. 57-58. 

“It is true that Falshode calls Love Fayned “ deare brother,” but 
he uses the term in an obviously mocking spirit. Love Fayned like- 
wise speaks scornfully of “love vnfayned, that brother.” 

“With certain groups of Puritans, also, the usual mode of address 
was “sister” and “brother” (cf. Trevelyan, England Under the 
Stuarts, Oxford, 1904, p. 65). 

“Strype, Whitgift, vol. 1, p. 72; cf. also Life and Acts of John 
Aylmer, Oxford, 1821, p. 17. Rogers states that “the Anabaptists 
condemn all superiority among men, saying, that every man should 
be equal for calling” (Parker Soc., vol. xLv, p. 330). 
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hange the slaves hang them yf they come in my wa(ye) 
what do I force withe my sword theme to slaye?— 


is an indirect medium for the protest of the Anabap- 
tists against persecution. One of the charges brought 
against them by Bishop Whitgift is that they ‘ com- 
plained much of persecution, and bragged that they de- 
fended their cause not only with words but with the 
shedding of blood.” 47 

A final detail, perhaps of less certain significance, may 
be added. Love Unfayned’s statement that he is continu- 
ally occupied with good works (v. 38) :— 


in labors good to spend my time I love do never cease,— 


may reflect the Anabaptist dogma of justification by 
works.*® Frequent charges were brought against the Ana- 
baptists on this head; Rogers classes the sect among false 
believers who “ teach that man is justified . . . by works 
without faith.” *° 

Love Fayned and Unfayned, then, bears out in a num- 
ber of respects the hypothesis of Anabaptist authorship ; 
the speeches of the good characters reflect Anabaptist prin- 
ciples, and those of the evil characters echo accusations 
against the sect. One characteristic of the play, how- 
ever, leads us to infer an auxiliary influence. This char- 
acteristic is the insistent stress, in the play, upon the 
idea of spiritual love, which becomes an especially posi- 
tive emphasis in the speeches of Love Unfayned. The 


“Strype, Whitgift, vol. 1, p. 72. 

“ Cf. Restitution, ch. Ix. 

“Catholic Doctrine, Parker Soc., vol. xtv, p. 53; he refers to 
Bale, Mystery of Iniquity, p. 53. Bale perhaps has the Anabaptists 
in mind also in the attack upon certain “ hypocrites ” who believe in 
“will-works,” found in God’s Promises (ed. Hazlitt-Dodsley, Old 
Plays, 1874, vol. 1, p. 322). Cf. also Padelford, op. cit., pp. 445-446. 
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frequent repetition of the word “love” indicates that the 
conception had, in the playwright’s mind, the directing 
force of a dogma. It is true that a belief in “ loving 
the brotherhood” was a fundamental Anabaptist doc- 
trine, but *t is with a contemporary group that the doc- 
trine of love is put forward as the all-important and all- 
embracing tenet. This group is the Family of Love, or 
Farnilists.°° With these, love is literally the “ blessed 
word”; it appears in the titles of almost all the works 
of Henry Nicholas, the founder,® and serves as a nuclear 
term for much of the expression of Familist faith. “ The 
fundamental doctrine of H. N.,” ®? in the words of Mr. 
Thomas, “ and that which was the reason of the existence 
of the sect was that of love.”°* The manner in which 
the phraseology of Familist mysticism helped to give the 
conception the semblance of a definite creed is iliustrated 
by the following extracts (cited by Mr. Thomas) from 
A Figure of the True and Spiritual Tabernacle, one of 
the works of Nicholas that circulated in England in 
translation. 

“The Love is the Light of the world”; “the Love is the gracious 
word of the Lord, or bread of Life, which is come to us out of 
heaven. For the Love is essentially of the very true good, the head- 
sum of the commandment and the bond of perfection. Through 
which Love the secret Treasures of God the Father and the abundant 


Riches of his spiritual and heavenly goods be revealed.” . . . “ For 
the end, or the perfection of all things (namely the chief sum of all 


“For the history of the Familist movement, see the monograph 
of Mr. A. C. Thomas, The Family of Love, or Familists, Haverford 
College Studies, No. 12 (1893), and Burrage, op. cit., vol. 1, ch. vm. 

"Cf. the article by Miss C. Fell Smith in the Dictionary of 
National Biography; a list is there given of the works of Nicholas, 
with the English titles of such as were translated. 

“Nicholas is often referred to as “H. N.,” the signature which he 
appended to most of his writings. 

* Op. cit., p. 33. 
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good, or all what one can name for righteousness and truth) that 
is the Love: Yea, all what is to be known or understood of the 
godly things, that is the Love.” “ 


There is obviously nothing in these generalizations that 
is at variance with Anabaptist theology, since they mere- 
ly embody one of the tenets of Christian belief, “ God 
is love.” This belief, however, the followers of Nicholas 
had made, in a sense, distinctively their own by reiterating 
it until it became the characteristic formula of the group. 
It is, I believe to some such explicit and positive force 
as that supplied by Familist doctrine that we must refer 
the striking emphasis on “ spiritual love” in the play we 
are considering. 

The conclusion that Familist thought influenced the 
play in this respect involves, again, no chronological dif- 
ficulties, as the Familist movement in England was prac- 
tically contemporaneous with the rise of Anabaptism. 
The Familists appear first in English records of 1552- 
55,°° but they seem not to have come into public notice 
until 1575. Strype states that “about this time a Sect 
that went by the name of the Family of Love began to 
be taken notice of,” °® and it is in this year that they 
presented to Parliament “An Apology for the Service of 
Love and the people that own it, commonly called the 
Family of Love.” To this was appended “A Brief Re- 
hearsal of the Belief of the Good-willing in England 
which are named the Family of Love, With the Con- 
fession of their upright Christian Religion against the 


* Tbid., p. 33. 

 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

* Annals of the Reformation, London, 1725, vol. 11, p. 375. Baker’s 
Chronicle has no record of Familists in England until “the 23d 
year of Elizabeth,” and states that in this year several of H. N.’s 
books were “by Proclamation commanded to be burnt” (Chronicle 
of the Kings of England, London, 1769, p. 367). 
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false Accusation of their Against-speakers.” 57 Camden 
speaks of them as “ troubling the peace of the Church ” 
in 1580, naming certain of their works which were then 
circulating in England ;°* and in the same year bills for 
the suppression of the Familists were passed in the House 
of Commons.*® A petition which they presented to 
James in 1604 ® indicates that there was some agita- 
tion against them at this time; but not until 1645 do 
they again come into prominence. In this year the 
preaching of a man named Randal appears to have added 
numbers to the sect.*t Strype states, probably in ref- 
erence to this situation, that the Familists “ appeared 
again openly in the Time of the Anarchy in the last 
age.”’ ®2 He speaks of them as extinct in his own day: 
“ For, I remember, a Gentleman, a great admirer of that 
Sect within less than twenty years ago, told me that 
there was then but one of the Family of Love alive, and 
he an old man.” ® 

Although the religious sentiment characteristic of the 
followers of Nicholas is reflected in Love Fayned and 
Unfayned, the author of the play cannot have been a 
convinced and consistent Familist. To establish a com- 
plete set of differentia is, of course, practically out of 
the question, on account of the confused use of terms in 
the controversy of the period.** Any one sect may be 


™ Strype, Annals, vol. 11, pp. 375-377. 

* History of Elizabeth, p. 48. 

"Commons Journals, vol. I, pp. 128-130; cited by Miss Smith. 

© Fuller, Church History of Britain, London, 1868, vol. 111, p. 239. 

“ Strype, Annals, vol. m1, p. 600. 

® Tbid., vol. 1, p. 378. 

® Tbid., vol. 1, p. 378. The date of the first edition of the Annals 
is 1709-08, so that the last Familist known to Strype would have 
been an old man in 1688. 

“Strype affirms that Anabaptists sheltered themselves under the 
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charged with certain incidental errors of another; for 
example, the writer of a pamphlet which appeared in 
1579 says that Familism was “the most pestiferous and 
deadly heresy of all other. Because there was not al- 
most any one particular erroneous and schismatical Fan- 
tasy, whereof the Family of Love had not borrowed one 
branch or other thereof.” ®*° The extent to which the 
Familists practised the principle of communistic owner- 
ship is, in particular, difficult to define on account of 
conflicting testimony. One of the indictments listed in 
the Apology of 1575 is that “ they desired that all Men’s 
goods should be in common.” Rogers accuses them on 
the same grounds; he finds authority in an antagonistic 
pamphlet which appeared in London in 1579, entitled 
A Displaying of the Family of Love,®* and also in H. 
N.’s Spiritual Land of Peace.** The principle of com- 
munity of goods is, on the other hand, not included in 
the Rehearsal of Belief appended to the Apology, and 
hence would seem not to have been actively defended by 
the English Familists. On one point, however, there is 
unequivocal evidence, on the basis of which we may bar 
from consideration a possible Familist origin for the 
play. The Family of Love as a body, never spoke out 
against the Church of Rome; they exhibited, in fact, a 
passive, quasi-sympathetic attitude toward the Papacy. 
Their attitude is perhaps exaggerated by the Bishop of 
Winchester, in “certain notes” made by him on H. 
N.’s Evangelium Regni, but his comment is significant: 


name of the Familists (Annals, vol. 1, p. 379), and in the petition 
referred to above, the Familists showed resentment at having been 
classed in popular opinion with the Anabaptists. 

®Strype, Annals, vol. 11, p. 377. 

® Rogers, Catholic Ductrine, Parker Soc., vol. XLv, p. 355. 

* Ibid., p. 354. 
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And although the author had not set to his name, yet it should 
seem to be some friar’s doing or some other that favoured the 
Church of Rome. ... The Pope he calleth the Chief Anointed, the 
Chief Bishop, the High Priest who hath his being in the most holy 
Sanctuary of true and perfect Holiness, most holy Father." 


Rogers speaks of “the half-Papists, the Family of 
Love” ;® and a hostile pamphlet entitled A Confuta- 
tion of Certain Articles (a response to the Evangeliwm 
Regni) accuses them of sympathy for the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of Rome.*° One may note, final- 
ly, the case of one Anthony Randal, an English minister 
deposed in 1581 for his Familist sympathies. Although 
he “neither approved of the Romish Church, nor yet of 
this of ours,” he “held it not lawful to speak a word 
against either.” 7! No orthodox member of the Family 
of Love could have penned such a reference to the Pope 
as Falshode’s self-characterization, 


I reigne as an Imperiall magystrate at Rome, 


and the numerous mocking allusions to the mass. 

Love Fayned and Unfayned cannot then be regarded 
as reflecting a point of view consistently Familist. 
Nevertheless, the correspondence between the emphasis 
upon love in the play and the tenor of Familist literature 
must be taken into consideration. The character Famili- 
aritie, too, must be accounted for; the name is difficult 
to explain except as a derivative of “Family.” 7? It may 


* Strype, Annals, vol. 01, p. 589. 

® Cath. Doct., Parker Soc., vol. xtv, p. 187. 

"Strype, Annals, vol. 11, p. 598. 

" Ibid., p. 421. 

"It may be well to note the difference between the significance 
of the name Familiaritie in this play, and the use of the same term 
by the editor of Lyndesay’s Three Estates (EETS, vol. xxxvi1) to 
render Hameliness of the original. Hameliness, a kind of boisterous 
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be noted further that a precedent for dramatic expres- 
sion existed in Familist as well as in Anabaptist litera- 
ture; there is extant an English translation of a work 
by H. N. entitled Comedia, A Work in Ryme Con- 
tayning An Enterlude of Myndes witnessing the Man’s 
Fall from God and Christ, Translated out of the Base- 
Almayne into English ;** and the Apology of 1575 is 
“set forth dialogue-wise, between the Citizen, the Coun- 
try-man and an Exile.”** Inferences from all the data 
that have been presented can only be reconciled under 
the hypothesis that the author of Love Fayned and Un- 
fayned was an eclectic dissenter, wholly sympathetic with 
Anabaptist principles of Separatism and communism, but 
impregnated with the mystic spiritual teachings of the 
Family of Love. 

Such a point of view is well within the possibilities. 
For the type of composite religious sympathy that I 
have described, there is, in fact, a striking historic illus- 
tration. One of the well-known controversialisis of the 
period, Edmond Jessop, was at some time previous to 
1623 an Anabaptist; but, as we learn from his own state- 
ment, he leaned strongly toward Familist principles even 
while in the Anabaptist camp. In the Discovery of the 


wanton, is a character diametrically opposite to the pious homilist 
Familiaritie. 

That the name Familiaritie has reference to one of the lesser 
“ Families ” of the period—the Family of the Mount, the Family of 
the Essentialists, ete——is wholly improbable. The peculiarities of 
these minor sects (cf. Strype, Annals, vol. 1, pp. 379-380) are not 
reflected in Love Fayned and Unfayned. 

* A copy is owned by the Bodleian Library; Miss Smith (loc. cit.) 
gives the catalogue number as MS. Bodl. M257. Creizenach, Ge- 
schichte des neueren Dramas, Halle, 1903, vol. m1, pp. 527-528, has 
a brief note on the content of the play. He refers to Nicholas, 
however, as a “ Wiedertiufer.” 

* Strype, Annals, vol. 11, p. 375. 
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Errors of the English Anabaptists, published soon after 
his re-conversion to the Church of England, he records 
thus his former divided convictions: 


When I walked with the Anabaptists, ... though strangely de- 
luded, yet was I kept by the power and providence of God from 
being seduced and led into that destroying and irrecoverable way 
of death before mentioned, namely the Familists, though very nigh 
unto it, having one foote entred therein whiles I walked with the 
Anabaptists aforesaid.” 


A somewhat plausible case for Jessop’s authorship 
could indeed be constructed, even with due allowance 
made for the temptations of coincidence. The sugges- 
tion does no violence to history or probability. Jessop 
was not without proselytizing zeal while he “ walked with 
the Anabaptists,” for he seems to have personally spread 
propaganda. According to Mr. Burrage, a letter which 
was sent out at some time previous to 1623 by a London 
Anabaptist, who sought by this means to convert certain 
of his friends to Anabaptism, was in all probability writ- 
ten by Jessop.*® The fact that he is not known to have 
written dramas counts for little, for the author of the 
play in question is plainly trying a prentice hand. The 
circumstance that the play, though intended for the 
stage," was apparently never acted, bears out the sug- 
gested theory, if we assume that Jessop returned to con- 
formity before his heretical drama saw the light. The 
strongest argument for his authorship is the absence of 
competitors; no other controversialist of the period ex- 
hibits (so far as I know) a like Janus-faced character 
in his religious sympathies. In any event, the historic 
authenticity of his case lends support to the hypothesis 


Burrage, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 266. 

* Ibid., pp. 265-266. 

"Cf. vv. 75-76, the opening lines of Falshode’s first speech :— 
God save ye, my masters, god save ye this blessed day 
Why stare ye at me thus I wene ye be come to see a play. 
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I have submitted as to the type of religious motive which 
inspired Love Fayned and Unfayned. 

The locality to which the play is to be assigned is a 
matter that must for the present be left open. If the 
reference to “sainct quintan’s hall’ which occurs in 
the course of Falshode’s invective against “ ye beggars” 
could be identified, the play could of course be satigfac- 
torily localized.** Failing that, we can only place it 
generally in the eastern counties, where the Anabaptists 
and Familists flourished in greatest numbers. Proba- 
bilities would be in favor of a home near London, the 
center of Anabaptist activities. 

Love Fayned and Unfayned has, I believe, established 
a claim to more than superficial interest. Its most ob- 
vious appeal is, perhaps, that of the literary curiosity, 
for in form and temper the play is an anachronism; its 
ragged lines and naively inconsequential incident con- 
nect it with the period. of rudimentary technique, and 
its allegorical polemics reflect none of the large splendors 
of the contemporary stage. But its real significance is 
not summed up in its reversion to type. Viewed in its 
social bearings, the play stands in direct relation to its 
age, and illumines from a new angle some of the ob- 
scurer aspects of the intellectual life of its generation. 


E. Bearrice Daw. 


Unless the phrase is an obsolete by-word, “sainct quintan’s ” 
must be a correctional institution or almshouse. The name does 
not, however, appear in Stow’s Survey of London, Camden’s Britan- 
nia, or Harrison’s Description of England, although all these works 
mention numerous charitable and correctional institutions. Dug- 
dale does not list it among the monastic hostels. It may be one of 
the numerous unnamed almshouses recorded by Baker in the Chron- 
icle among the “ pious works” which he enumerates for each suc- 
cessive reign. The tradition of charitable treatment of vagrants 
is associated with St. Quintin, Bishop of Arvergne and Rovergne; 
ef. Surius, De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis, Cologne, 1618, vol. tv, 
pp- 316-317, 





XI—THE DEBATE ON MARRIAGE IN THE 
CANTERBURY TALES 


Scholars have always recognized that there is a large 
degree of appropriateness in the assignment of the various 
Canterbury Vales to their respective tellers, and in a few 
cases an appropriateness also to the situation. Recently 
there have been determined efforts to extend the applica- 
tion of these principles as far as possible. Conspicuous 
among these is the position asserted with great emphasis 
and confidence by Professor Kittredge,’ who would have 
us believe that Groups D, E, and F of the Canterbury 
Tales constitute a “ complete and highly finished” “ act” 
in Chaucer’s “‘ Human Comedy ;” that the Wife’s Prologue 
is a fling at the Clerk; that this gentleman finds it “ gall 
and wormwood ” and in his Tale and Envoy makes a de- 
liberate and a studied reply; that during the Merchant’s 
Tale the Wife is “still in the foreground,” and even 
“holds the centre of the stage”; and that the Franklin, 
by a process that is “ manifestly deliberate,” carries the 
debate to “a triumphant conclusion by solving the prob- 
lem.” 

The facts on which this theory is supposed to rest may 
be summarized as follows: The Wife commends matri- 
mony; she asserts the sovereignty of wife over husband ; 
she gives several flings at the ill-natured remarks that 
clerks have made about women, and mentions that her own 
fifth husband was a clerk of Oxford; she tells the story 
of a husband who had his own wish simply by letting his 





* Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage, in Modern Philology, rx, pp. 
436-467 (April, 1912); Chaucer and his Poetry (Harvard University 
Press, 1915), pp. 185-210. 
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wife have hers; and she gives a discourse on “ gentillesse.” 
Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxford tells the story, after the clerk 
Petrarch, of an exceedingly submissive wife, whose virtues 
he commends, and in conclusion he recites an ironical 
poem bidding wives make their husbands miserable. The 
Merchant declares that this is just what his wife has done 
to him, and he tells the story of a wife who, when cauzht 
in the very act of adultery, succeeded in making her hus- ‘ 
band believe that she was devotedly faithful to him. This 
Tale incorporates a debate on marriage between Placebo 
and Justinus, the friends of the wronged husband, and 
another as to the worth of women between Pluto and Pro- 
serpine. The Merchant also echoes the language of the 
Wife of Bath, and once explicitly refers to her in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


But lat us waden out of this mateere. 
The Wyf of Bath, if ye han understonde, 
Of mariage which ye have on honde,’ 
Declared hath ful wel in litel space. 





















When the Merchant has finished, Our Host remarks that 
he, too, could say something of personal domestic troubles, 
but he cannot trust the discretion of the ladies present. 
The Franklin tells the story of a married couple who 
practiced mutual sovereignty and subjection, a story which 
he introduces with a discourse on “ gentillesse,” wherein 
he mentions the praise which clerks have bestowed upon 
the virtue of patience. Last of all, Professor Lowes has 
shown that the Wife’s Prologue and the Merchant’s Tale 
both indisputably borrow ideas from the Miroir de Mari- 
age of Eustache Deschamps. 

The order and date of the Tales in question receive no 
discussion from Professor Kittredge, who argues thruout 


* which ye have on honde. Surely this refers only to the fact that 
January, contrary to the advice of Justinus, has chosen to marry. 
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as if all these Tales were written after the Canterbury 
Tales had been planned, and as if they were intended to 
stand in order as in the Oxford Chaucer. For the sake of 
simplicity I shall make the same assumption as to the dates 
of composition, except that I must register a doubt wheth- 
er the Clerk’s Tale was not written much earlier than 1384 
and tae Clerk’s Envoy later, possibly much later, than his 
Tale. As to the order in which the Tales should stand, 
the eight manuscripts printed by Dr. Furnivall all give 
the parts of Group D in the same order. And there is 
no doubt that the Tales of Clerk and Merchant, both of 
which refer to the Wife of Bath, should come later than 
D. As to the position of Group F there is room for se- 
rious doubt.? It might precede D and FE, it might come 
between them, or it might follow them. If we were bound 
to co-ordinate F with D and E, we should do well to put 
F before D. Then the sorrows of Dorigen, which are 
exquisitely portrayed, would naturally lead the Wife “to 
speke of wo that is in mariage;” and the Wife’s discourse 
on “ gentillesse,” which she declares to be independent of 
birth or fortune, is better fitted by its more argumentative 
tone to follow than to precede the sermon of the Franklin, 
who clearly believes that “ gentillesse ” is not unconnected 
with birth and station,* but who assumes rather than as- 
serts this position. But let us turn to the sequence of 
Wife and Clerk, as to the nature of which I believe Pro- 
fessor Kittredge to be seriously in error. 


* Certain manuscripts give the Endlink of the Merchant and the 


Headlink of the Squire as a continuous whole, and even designate it 


as the “ Squire’s Prolog.” There is no time-note in Group F except 
when the Squire remarks: 
I wol nat taryen yow, for it is pryme, 
and even from this I am unable to draw any inference. Certain other 
manuscripts place the Squire’s Tale before Group D. 
*F, 692-694. 
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Between Wife and Clerk come the Tales of Friar and 
Summoner. These rascals begin to quarrel just before the 
Wife begins her Tale. The Summoner declares that be- 
fore the company reaches Sittingbourne he will tell a story 
or two at the expense of the Friar. When the Summoner 
has finished his Tale he has amply fulfilled his threat, and 
he announces that the Pilgrims have almost come to town. 
That Our Host; in introducing the Clerk, makes absolute- 
ly no reference or allusion either to Sittingbourne or to 
the Summoner is strong presumptive evidence that Chau- 
cer did not intend the Clerk’s Tale immediately to follow 
the Summoner’s. Let us remember that there were to 
have been upwards of a hundred and twenty Tales in all. 
Group D ends abruptly, and this is in itself no slight argu- 
ment that the Clerk’s Tale was not intended to answer the 
Wife of Bath. 

Professor Kittredge treats the Wife’s Prolog and Tale 
as a polemic on matrimony. It is easy to believe with 
him and Professor Lounsbury that in her heart she de- 
spises celibacy,® yet formally, at least, she is in accord 
with Saint Paul; and I find her far less bent on heresy 
and schism than on looking for a sixth husband. It would 
be an exaggeration to call her garrulous and frequently 
naive discourse a marriage advertizement. Yet it strong- 
ly partakes of that nature. She begins by arguing that 
there is no reason why she should not take a sixth husband. 
She states her terms and conditions; she gives her history ; 
she quotes the testimony of five husbands as to the satisfac- 
tion she has given. She announces that she is ready for a 


® Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 186. Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, vol. 11, p. 526: “ No one is imposed upon by her contemp- 
tuous concession that marriage is inferior to virginity, or by her 
perfect willingness to admit the superiority of a state which she has 
not the slightest desire to share.” 
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sixth. The rough story of her bullying her husbands 
seems later to impress her as likely to frighten the game, 
j and accordingly toward the end of her Prolog and all 
i thru her Tale she assumes a more assuring tone. ‘ Wo- 
; men are as gentle as lambs, and a child can lead them 
; if you only let them have their way.” That is the moral 
of her Tale. Finally she gives us a long discourse on 
ie ' “ gentillesse,” a discourse which experience has perhaps 
taught her to be a good decoy when hunting for husbands.® 
Be This interpretation has at least the merit of covering, 
* not too closely, the whole of her harang, both Prolog and 
ris Tale, and giving to them a certain much needed unity. 
ie Her defence of matrimony is of surpassing interest. In the 
, words of Professor Lounsbury “it embodies the protest of 
human nature” against monkish doctrine. But this is a 
mere detail of her talk. Her flings at clerks and the 
bitter things they have said about women are equally a 
detail, overwhelmed in the flood of her volubility. If her 
fifth husband was a clerk of Oxford, so too was the rascal- 
ly hero of the Miller's Tale. If Chaucer had intended 
his own Clerk of Oxford to be sensitive, this should have 
been made absolutely clear in one or both cases. : 
It is not enough to say, with Professor Kittredge, that 
the Clerk’s Tale “contains no personal allusions.” Until 
we reach the casual reference to “ the Wyves love of Bath ” 
the Clerk’s Tale is absolutely and demonstrably unco-ordi- 
nated with the Wife of Bath. On three points the Clerk F 

is essentially in agreement with the Wife. He believes 














oe Notas. 
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*% *In the lyric poetry of the Continent, and especially in that of Por- 

ey tugal, a pilgrimage is frequently represented as a pretext for meeting 
| t one’s lover. See Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France Po 
eh au Moyen Age, ed. 1889, pp. 163 ff. The same custom doubtless ex- 

isted in England. But it is a trifle pedantic to appeal to literary 

parallels. Occasions supposedly religious are in actual life still 

made a pretext for love-making. 
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in marriage ;* he asserts that the character of the child is 
not determined by its parentage; * and he expressly de- 
clares that, whatever clerks may say to the contrary, wom- 
en surpass men in humility and in loyalty: 

Men speke of Job, and moost for his humblesse, 

As clerkes, whan hem list, konne wel endite, 

Namely of men, but as in socthfastnesse, 

Thogh clerkes preise wommen but a lite, 

Ther kan no man in humblesse hym acquite 

As wommen kan, ne kan been half so trewe 

As wommen been, but it be falle of newe.® 


If there were the slightest co-ordination, up to this point, 
between the J’ales of Clerk and Wife, we should certain- 
ly have found here an allusion, or more than an allu- 
sion, to the Wife of Bath, whose want of “ humblesse ” I 
need only mention, and whose loyalty was not of such a 
nature as to prevent her from engaging a fifth husband 
before her fourth was dead. The grave and gentle irony 
of the words “ but it be falle of newe” is inadequate to 
serve as an allusion. It serves rather to mark how utter- 
ly oblivious of the Wife of Bath are both Chaucer and the 
Clerk when this point is reached. 

But we may go further. It is not even Griselda’s posi- 
tion as a wife that is intended to interest us. The moral 
of her story has nothing to do with matrimony. It may 
be a mere coincidence that the four Canterbury Tales 
which are written in rime royal are all of them religious, 
but there can be no doubt that the sentiment of the Clerk's 
Tale is profoundly so. We are even reminded that in the 
humble circumstances of her birth, Griselda resembled 
Christ himself: 


But hye God som tyme senden kan 
His Grace into a litel oxe stalle.” 


"E, 83-84, *E, 155-158. ° E, 932-938. “E, 206-207. 
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On different occasions both Griselda and her father imi- 
tate or employ the language of Job.‘' In her own eyes, 
Griselda is always first and foremost, not a wife, but a 
serf.'* And when Chaucer or the Clerk, whichever you 
will, has solemnly insinuated that the patience of Griselda 
surpassed that of Job himself, we are the more prepared 
for the explanation that her Tale is intended to typify the 
submission of the true Christian to God. It is this re- 
ligious significance which commended the story to Petrarch 
and to some of his contemporaries, and which still renders 
it to some modern readers a beautiful and a touching 
thing. 

Boeeaccio, however, had ignored the religious and alle- 
gorical possibilities of the story. With downright com- 
mon sense he called the conduct of the Marquis “a piece 
of sheer stupidity,” una matta bestialita; and Sercambi, 
who, despite his protestations, followed Boccaccio, called 
the nobleman “a fool,” uno matto.** Chaucer, in his 
heart of hearts, was very clearly of the same opinion. Ac- 
cordingly the English poet wrote a little poem, sparkling 
with brilliant and airy mockery, and bidding wives be as 
unlike Griselda as possible. Nowhere does this little 
poem mention the Wife of Bath, nor echo her language. 
It is difficult to believe that it was originally intended to 
caricature her. The problem was how to get it into the 
mouth of Chaucer’s Clerk, a serious and edifying young 
man, who loved Aristotle more than “ robes riche or fithele 
or gay sautrye;” and who, in response to a request for 


4 E, 871-872; E, 902-903; see also E, 654-655. 
4T owe this penetrating suggestion to Professor E. T. McLaughlin 
of Yale University. 


He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 
I prey to God so yeve his soule reste! 


See Renier, Novelle Inedite di Giovanni Sercambi, p. 401. 
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“som mery thyng of aventures,” had given the company 
a Tale that is anything but merry. It occurred to Chau- 
cer that the Clerk might explain that he wishes to “ stinte 
of ernestful matere,” and recite, “ for the Wyves love of 
Bath,” a poem which is thus made incidentally to carica- 
ture to some extent the lady of Bath while it mainly 
satirizes the story of Griselda. The real co-ordination be- 
tween the Tales of Wife and Clerk is thus reduced to the 
three verses: 
For which heere, for the Wyves love of Bathe,— 


Whos lyf and al hire secte God maynteyne 
In heigh maistrie, and elles were it scathe. 


That this and the following Envoy are later additions to 
the original Tale is rendered a yet more probable conclu- 
sion by the fact that four of the best manuscripts, includ- 
ing the two very best of all, preserve at the end of the En- 
voy what appears to have been the ending of the Tale 
before the Envoy was written." 

I find no evidence for Professor Kittredge’s assertion 
that the Clerk was rigidly orthodox, or that he was espe- 
cially interested in celibacy. Theology is not mentioned 
as one of his studies. He exhibits not the slightest inter- 
est in ecclesiastical discipline. The extremely high re- 
spect which he expresses for women marks him as a man 
of distinctly amiable virtues. Furthermore, he is a man 
of travel as well as of study. By Petrarch he has been 
treated with distinguished consideration, and obviously he 
shows an innocent vanity in introducing the company to 
his illustrious friend. To suppose that he finds “ gall and 


4% An excellent scholar, whom I am not authorized to name, calls 
my attention to the fact that in seven of Dr. Furnivall’s reprints 
the rubric is Lenvoye de Chaucer. Ms. Dd. 4.24 omits the rubric 
but gives the word Auctor in the margin. It is Chaucer and not 
the Clerk of Oxford whose voice we recognize in the Envoy. 
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wormwood ” in the words of the Wife of Bath, and after 
long dissembling, attacks her with “smiling urbanity ” 
and “in mordant irony” is to suppose things hardly con- 
sistent one with another, to miss the airy lightness of the 
Envoy—which is perfectly good-humored—and gratuitous- 
ly to degrade the Clerk. 

But the Lnvoy is undoubtedly made the means of in- 
troducing the Merchant’s Tale. The Merchant has no 
feeling for the religious significance of the Clerk’s Tale. 
Like the Envoy, he thinks of the story of Griselda only as 
a story of married life, and he has little faith in women 
who seem meek and patient like Griselda. In a sense, 
therefore, he takes issue with the Clerk, and to this extent 
Group E gives us a debate. But by no means does it 
follow that the Wife of Bath holds “the centre of the 
stage,” or even that she is “in the foreground.” Rather 
does all literary perspective disappear. 

For in spite of brilliant details, the Merchant's Tale 
is very inartistically told. It is nearly as much out of 
character for the Merchant as the Clerk’s Envoy is for the 
Clerk. For tho the Merchant, in his Headlink, begins 
with words of great bitterness about women, the misogyny 
of his Tale itself is not consistently maintained. The 
tyrannous jealousy of January, the husband, is depicted 
in terms that transfer a large share of our sympathy to 
May, the young wife, whose error, we are naively assured, 
is only that she took compassion on a handsome young 
man who was languishing for love of her. A long eulogy 
of matrimony loses not a little of its intended effect of 
irony because the irony is long sustained without being 
obvious. A passage repeating the language and ideas of 
the Wife of Bath leads us to expect that May, the wife, 
is going to play the bully, whereas she skillfully main- 
tains, everywhere, the outward appearance of a submissive 
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and a devoted wife. The reference to the Wife of Bath 
is so introduced that there is serious doubt who is speaking 
im propria persona, Chaucer, The Merchant, or Justinus 
the friend of January. It is made almost the most strik- 
ing lapse from dramatic propriety in the entire Canter- 
bury Tales. It is introduced indolently and pedantically, 
as if to save time and labor, rather than to co-ordinate the 
Tale with the Wife of Bath. And to whatever degree the 
Merchant repeats ideas from the Wife’s Prolog he does 
not take issue with her. So far from keeping the Wife 
of Bath “in the foreground,” or in “the centre of the 
stage,” the Merchant’s Tale serves rather to show that, for 
the moment, there is neither foreground nor center to 
hold. Literary perspective, in fact, disappears. 

The Franklin’s Tale is very beautifully co-ordinated 
with the Squire’s. The story of the “faucoun peregrine ” 
is expressive of great sensibility and compassion, far more 
so than the Wife’s discourse on “ gentillesse,” which is dis- 
tinctly argumentative. Not only does the Squire actually 
use the words gentil, gentillesse, some nine or ten times,’® 
but he is telling a tale of courtly love and tender sensi- 
bility. Surely there is every reason to suppose that the 
Franklin is entirely candid when he appears to take his 
cue from the Squire, even for his introductory discourse 
on “gentillesse.” For in fact, the Franklin’s Tale is 
barely if at all co-ordinated with anything that precedes 
the Squire’s. The mere mention of sovereignty and serv- 
ice hardly reminds us of the Wife of Bath; neither does 
the mention of the praise which clerks have given to pa- 
tience inevitably recall the Clerk of Oxford. And there 
is absolutely nothing that has as yet been tortured into a 
reference or allusion by the Franklin to the Merchant. 


* Namely in vv. F, 426, 452, 479, 483, 505, 517, 546, 620, and 622. 
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On the other hand the Franklin is in a number of ways 
co-ordinated with the Squire, and if some of these are 
subtle or even fortuitous, others are deliberate and unmis- 
takable, and the import of the whole is not open to a 
doubt. Whichever of the four chief characters of the 
Franklin’s Tale may. appear to us the most generous, there 
is no doubt that Aurelius and Dorigen are the most 
prominent. And Aurelius, as Professor Kittredge ingen- 
iously points out, is a young squire with just such graces 
and accomplishments as Chaucer’s pilgrim Squire pos- 
sesses, and as the Franklin wishes his own son to acquire. 
The story of Aurelius is now used as a compliment to the 
pilgrim Squire, and indirectly to his father, the pilgrim 
Knight. On previous occasions we may believe, if we will, 
that Aurelius has been held up as an example to the 
Franklin’s graceless son. Hence the heart-felt eloquence 
of the beautiful little discourse on mutual subjection and 
forbearance. 

Nor does this exhaust the exquisite adjustment of the 
Franklin’s Tale alike to the character of the teller and to 
the situation. Whether by accident, by instinct, or by de- 
sign, the Franklin chooses the very happiest moment and 
method to introduce himself to the attention of his social 
superiors. I find it difficult to believe that he is at the 
same time thinking of the Wife of Bath. 

The Franklin confesses with regret that he has never 
studied Mareus Tullius Cicero, a name whose luster Pe- 
trarch had recently renewed. But Chaucer seems at least 
to have heard of Cicero’s treatise on “ gentillesse,” the 
De Amicitia, though he may have confused it with the 
De Beneficiis of Seneca when he bade Scogan “ thenke on 
Tullius Kyndenesse.” If we may take the beautiful dis- 
course on mutual forbearance and subjection as an at- 
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tempt on the part of Chaucer or the Franklin to give us a 
medieval De Amicitia, the Franklin’s reference to Cicero 
is explained. And, indeed, I know of no reason why we 
should not so understand the Franklin’s sermon, even tho 
the Franklin emphasizes Christian and medieval virtues, 
and includes and even emphasizes marriage as a form of 
friendship. 

Certainly it is a mistake to regard the Franklin’s ser- 
mon as primarily concerned with matrimony. There is 
a long passage of twenty-six lines '® in which women, love, 
and friendship are mentioned, but never marriage. Dori- 
gen and Aurelius are unmarried one to another. The 
Franklin is obviously interested in the Squire, in his own 
son and in “ gentillesse.” He does not mention his own 
wife, nor does he evince any pre-occupation with matri- 
mony. And certainly he cannot be said to bring a debate 
on matrimony to a “triumphant conclusion” so long as 
his Tale is followed in any degree of proximity by the 
Second Nun’s Tale of the unconsummated marriage of 
Saint Cecilia, which might easily be drawn into the de- 
bate by just such processes of reasoning as those by which 
the debate itself has been constructed. 

It is not the least defect of Professor Kittredge’s in- 
terpretation of Groups D, E, and F that he makes the 
Clerk and the Franklin surprize the reader by entering 
the debate quite as truly—or as hypothetically—as they 
surprize the Canterbury Pilgrims. An author or a play- 
wright may surprize his characters as much as he pleases, 
but the moment he begins to surprize the reader or the 
spectator he begins to destroy the literary or dramatic illu- 
sion which it is his business to create. But this subject 
has been so competently treated by such writers as Messrs. 


*F, 761-786. 
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William Archer and Brander Matthews ‘* that I gladly 
excuse myself from discussing it further, and I summarize 
my conclusions as follows: 

The debate on, or discussion of, matrimony, amounts to 
this: Both Wife and Merchant discuss matrimony, delib- 
erately, formally, and fully, but without taking issue one 
with another ; and the Merchant takes issue with the Clerk, 
not so much as to matrimony as concerning the sincerity 
and virtue of women. The Merchant also incorporates 
in his Tale two debates, one on matrimony, the other as to 
the worth of women. 

On the other hand the Wife’s Prolog and Tale find their 
most unifying theme neither in heresy, in schism, nor even 
in polemic, but in the Wife’s practical search for a sixth 
husband. The Clerk is interested in matrimony merely 
because it typifies the Christian life. His Tale is de- 
monstrably unco-ordinated with the Wife’s talk until we 
reach a casual allusion to the Wife at the very end. The 
Clerk’s Envoy was originally written to satirize the story 
of Griselda, and not to caricature the Wife of Bath. It 





hu ae "William Archer, Play-Making, a Manual of Craftsmanship, pp. 

201-234; Brander Matthews, A Study of the Drama. 
i I will add that Chaucer recognizes the principle, and makes ex- 
a quisite use of it in the Knight’s Tale, by adding to Boccaccio’s story 
an appeal twice made by Venus to her “ father ” Saturn, who twice 
assures her that ultimately she shall have her way. We are thus 
prepared for divine intervention, and the sudden miracle by which 
Arcite is mortally wounded in the very hour of victory makes no dis- 
cord in our imaginations. 

A friend who has read my proofs contributes the following sug- 
gestion: “ Apropos of surprize you might refer to Kittredge (Shak- 
spere, Cambr., 1916, p. 19): ‘In his exposition Shakspere always 
follows the established Elizabethan method, which was, to make every 
significant point as clear as daylight, and to omit nothing that the 
writer regarded as of importance. However much the dramatis 
personae mystify each other, the audience is never to be perplexed: 
it is invariably in the secret.’” 
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is not in character for the Clerk. The Merchant's Tale 
is out of character for the teller, and mentions the Wife 
of Bath in such a way as to destroy literary perspective 
rather than to place the Wife in a foreground or cen- 
ter. The position of Group F with reference to D and 
E is uncertain. If it had to be related to D—which it 
does not—-we should do well to place F befere D rather 
than after E. The Franklin evinces no interest in any 
individual pilgrims except Our Host, the Squire, and 
possibly by implication the Knight. He discusses mar- 
riage only as a form of friendship. His Tale cannot be 
said to terminate any discussion of marriage so long as it 
is followed in any degree of proximity by the Second 
Nun’s Tale. In fact, Groups D, E, and F, taken in their 
entirety, are far from constituting a “ complete and highly 
finished ” “ act” in “ Chaucer’s Human Comedy.” 





Henry Barrett Hinckiey. 











XII—SPENSER, LADY CAREY, AND THE 
COMPLAINTS VOLUME 


The proposal of Dr. P. W. Long to connect Lady Carey 
with the Amorettt of Spenser,’ interesting as it is, has 
perhaps not met with universal acceptance. It seems to 
rest on too slender a thread of evidence for overthrow of 
the traditional and more natural explanation of the son- 
nets as belonging to Spenser’s own courtship. Without 
debating that question, however, so far as Dr. Long’s sug- 
gestion rests upon a public promise of Spenser to “ dis- 
play ” “in ampler wise ” his “ good will” to Lady Carey,” 
I propose another explanation of how that promise was 
fulfilled. In addition I shall attempt a somewhat fuller 
examination than has hitherto been made of Spenser’s 
volume called Complaints. 

The first three books of the Faerie Queene were regis- 
tered with the Stationers’ Company Dec. 1, 1589, though 
the explanatory letter to Raleigh, printed at the end of the 
volume, was not written until Jan. 23, 1590. The book 
appeared sometime after March 25 of the latter year, since 
the date 1590 on the title-page indicates a time after the 
beginning of the new year in the Elizabethan age. Now 
the very next work of Spenser to be printed, and doubtless 
the earliest to which he set his hand after the Faerie 
Queene was issued, was one dedicated to Lady Carey, the 
graceful Muiopotmos, or Fate of the Butterflie. This 
we know, because the Muiopotmos was included in the 
Complaints volume, entered for publication Dec. 29, 1590, 


* Mod. Lang. Rev., 11, p. 257. 
*To Lady Carew (Carey), one of the dedicatory sonnets to the 
Faerie Queene (1590). 
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and because the poem was actually printed in that year, 
that is before March 25, 1591, as shown by the separate 
title-page. The time of composing the Muiopotmos is 
even more restricted if the latest interpretation be ac- 
cepted, that recently proposed by Miss Jessie M. Lyons 
with so much semblance of reason. The reference of the 
poem to the Raleigh-Essex rivalry at court places its yom- 
position between Jan. 23, 1590, when Spenser finished his 
explanatory letter to Raleigh, or perhaps the time when 
he had finished seeing the first part of the Faerie Queene 
through the press, and the exposure of Essex’s marriage, 
with the consequent anger of the queen, that is in the sum- 
mer of that year.* The final appearance of the M/uiopot- 
mos at the end of the volume of Complaints will be dis- 
cussed later. Let me here note another relation of part 
of the Complaints volume to Spenser’s promise and its 
fulfilment. 

It has been generally assumed that the words “ these 
fewe leaves ” in Spenser’s dedicatory letter to Lady Carey 


* Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass’n, xxx1, p. 90. Miss Lyons 
might have strengthened her case for the date by the relation of the 
Muiopotmos to the dedicatory sonnet to Lady Carey accompanying 
the Faerie Queene. I trust also that this paper will show added 
reasons for considering the date 1590 on the Muiopotmos title-page 
to be correct. 

*The exact date of Essex’s marriage to the widow of Sir Philip 
Sidney must be inferred from the birth of their first child, Robert, 
who was christened Jan. 22, 1591. The exposure of the marriage 
by the pregnancy of the Countess Essex may well have been in the 
summer of 1590, for we are told that by the middle of October she 
was publicly waited on as the new countess. By Nov. 24 Essex was 
again in “very good favor.”—Lives of the Earls of Essex, by W. B. 
Devereux, I, pp. 210-12. 

The secrecy of the marriage is attested by Watson’s dedication of 
the English Eglogue upon the Death of Walsingham to Lady Frances 
Sidney, although it could scarcely have appeared before she had 
become the Countess of Essex. 
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apply to the Mutopotmos alone. Yet Spenser can be shown 
to have had a larger purpose in arranging with that poem 
the three Visions, as he called them, which complete the 
Complaints. Indeed, it may be fully established that 
he linked the four poems together, and related them all 
to Lady Carey. 1 suggest that this was ample fulfilment 
of his public promise in the Faerie Queene sonnet. 

The three Visions *ollowing the Mutopotmos are the 
translations of Bellay and Marot, together with an origi- 
nal series by Spenser himself. The first two are revised 
but still early versions of what is believed to be the first 
printed work of Spenser, the translations for Van der 
Noodt’s Theatre for Worldings. The third is also re- 
garded as early work, but was probably composed some- 
what later than the first two. Perhaps it is Spenser’s 
substitute for the four sonnets by Van der Noodt himself, 
which the young poet had also translated from the French 
for the Theatre. This third poem, the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie, was placed immediately after the Mutopot- 
mos in the Complaints, and given a direct reference to 
Lady Carey in the last lines of the first sonnet. Speaking 
of the visions he says: 


Such as they were (faire Ladie) take in worth, 
That when time serves, may bring things better forth.* 


This may possibly be a modification of another ending in 
an earlier form, since the last sonnet of the series closes 
with a more general application: 


*That these lines may suggest a further purpose to honor Lady 
Carey, as Dr. Long thinks (see his article above cited), is no reason 
for believing the Muiopotmos and the following Visions are not a 
fulfilment of the promise in the dedicatory sonnet of the Faerie 
Queene. Besides, as Mr. J. C. Smith points out (Mod. Lang. Rev., 
v, p. 276), the same promise of “other more worthie labour” was 
made to Lady Compton and Monteagle,—a promise never fulfilled so 
far as we know,—and something like it to Lady Strange. 
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And ye, that read these ruines tragicall, 
Learne by their losse to love the low degree; 


For he that of himselfe is most secure, 
Shall finde his state most fickle and unsure. 


But there is more significant evidence of Spenser’s in- 
tention to link the following Visions with the Muiopotmos, 
and relate the whole to Lady Carey. In the original form 
of the English Theatre these translations are found in the 
order Visions of Petrarch called Epigrams, Visions of Bel- 
lay called Sonets, and the four Visions of Van der Noodt 
himself. In the Complaints Spenser’s Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie precede, displacing Van der Noodt’s poems 
entirely, and are followed by the Visions of Bellay and 
Visions of Petrarch. Marot’s envoy to the latter, which 
Spenser had formerly translated word for word, would 
naturally have concluded the series. Yet not only did 
Spenser rearrange the several pieces, but he made the 
greatest change in this envoy, by displacing Marot’s lines 
with an entirely new sonnet of his own. Moreover, this 
new envoy is equally appropriate to both the Mutopotmos 
and the three Visions, while it is also directed to the same 
“ faire Ladie,”’ who can be no other than Lady Carey her- 
self. In other words this is Spenser’s own envoy to the 
series of four poems which close the Complaints, and binds 
them together with direct reference to her to whom the 
first is specifically dedicated. 

The relationship of this last sonnet in the Petrarch 
Visions has been curiously obscured by editors and critics. 
Tn the first Quarto it is not numbered at all, and is thus 
set off by itself, as it should be always, in spite of the Folio 
number 7 which seems to make it a part of the preceding 
series. Unfortunately most editors have followed the 
Folio, not the Quarto reading. Critics, too, have been 
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themselves misled or have further misled their readers. 
Thus Sidney Lee, writing of Spenser’s second form of the 
Visions of Petrarch, said: 


The expansion . . . of the four lines of the French envoy into 
fourteen lines, fails in any material respect to differentiate the 
English and French renderings of Petrarch’s ode.* 


In his edition of Spenser, Dodge is equally at fault when 
hesays (p. 125) ot the revised form of the Visions: 


The object of the youthful poet . . . was apparently not to better 
his translation, but, for merely artistic effect, to turn the irregular 
stanzas of the Petrarch group and the blank verse poems of the Bel- 
lay group into formal sonnets." 


Dodge does not even mention what is certainly noteworthy, 
that two of the Petrarch Visions were already English 
(or Surrey) sonnets, and thus so far as we know the earli- 
est sonnets of any form which Spenser wrote. Again, De 
Sélincourt underrates the importance of Spenser’s envoy 
by merely saying: 


In place of the quatrain which in 1569 closed the series he now 
added a sonnet of his own rhyme scheme (abab bebe ceded ee) .* 


The position of this last sonnet in relation to the pre- 
ceding series will be best understood from some description 


* Elizabethan Sonnets, 1, p. xxxvi. Sir Sidney was no more exact 
in reference to Spenser’s Visions cf Bellay on the foregoing page. 
He there speaks of “fifteen of the Frenchman’s sonnets . . . ren- 
dered by Spenser while a schoolboy,” instead of eleven, later in- 
creased to fifteen by four new translations when the Visions were 
revised. 

"Compare also p. 764 of Dodge’s Spenser for a similar statement. 

* Spenser's Poetical Works, Introd., p. xxxi. Nor does De Sélin- 
court recognize the two English sonnets among the Visions of Pe- 
trarch, but says of Spenser’s revised version: “ The latter needed less 
manipulation [as compared with the blank verse Visions of Bellay], 
for he had rhymed them in the earlier version.” May I add that 
it is also strangely inept to introduce the anachronism “ sonnets of 
Shakespearian form” in writing of Spenser’s early work. 
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of the first Quarto. That booklet consists of twenty-three 
sheets folded into ninety-two pages, with signatures run- 
ning through an Elizabethan alphabet. That is, no J is 
used and V does duty for U, V, and W. The Ruines of 
Time, with the preliminary matter, fills the sheets having 
the signatures ABCD, sixteen (unnumbered) pages. The 
next twenty-four pages, signatures EFGHIK, include the 
Teares of the Muses and Virg@ls Gnat with ‘itle-page and 
dedication. Then come, with their title-pages and dedica- 
tions, the Prosopopoia and Luines of Rome, filling signa- 
tures LMNOPQRS, thirty-two pages, and the longest part. 
The Mutopotmos and the three Visions occupy signatures 
TVXYZ, twenty pages. Thus each of these four parts 
fills a multiple of four pages, while each also has its sepa- 
rate title-page and dedication, so that each is to all intents 
a separate booklet. 

To bring about this result some accommodation in pag- 
ing was clearly made. The Contents of the whole book 
was printed on the reverse of the principal title-page, while 
the reverse of every other title-page is blank. The dedica- 
tory letter to Lady Strange is crowded upon one page, 
Spenser’s signature being placed in very small type, and 
the next poem begins on the following (left-hand) page, 
the only poem so arranged. To bring the third part into 
thirty-two pages the Ruines of Rome sonnets are much 
crowded together. Most of the pages have two sonnets 
and part of another, sometimes only a single line, while 
all the other sonnets of the volume are arranged two to 
the page. On the other hand, the fourth part is somewhat 
spread out in order to fill the last twenty pages. In ad- 
dition to the blank reverse of the title-page, a blank (left- 
hand) page oceurs after the Muiopotmos, and the last two 
pages are entirely blank. The Vistons are printed two 
sonnets to a page, except the fifteenth of the Visions of 
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Bellay and the last one in the book, each of which oc- 
cupies a page by itself. 

There is here almost unmistakable evidence that the 
Complaints is made up of four booklets, each of which 
might have been issued separately without disturbing the 
arrangement of a single page. The last part, containing 
the Mutopotmos and attendant Visions, was certainly so 
issued if the date 1590 on the title-page is to be trusted. 
This seems the more certain because, if the book had 
been printed as one from the beginning, there would surely 
have been no crowding in parts two and three when there 
were three extra pages in part four which might have been 
used. An exact parallel to such separate publication of the 
four booklets is the Daphnaida, also printed in 1591. 
That poem fills just six sheets, twenty-four pages, with the 
reverse of the title-page and the last page blank. In other 
words, the Daphnaida is a booklet exactly equal in size to 
the second in the Complaints volume.® 

To return to the argument of this paper. The position 
of the last sonnet in the Complaints volume is clear indi- 
cation that it was not a part of the Petrarch sonnet series. 
It oceurs alone under the heading of the last printed page, 


°In some particulars the Harvard Library copy, which I have 
used, differs from any examined by De Sélincourt (Minor Poems of 
Spenser, Introd.). It usually agrees with the Huth Quarto where 
that differs from the Bodleian Library copy, which De Sélincourt 
made the basis of his text. It disagrees with the Huth Quarto and 
agrees with the Bodleian in reading ‘crime,’ not ‘raine’ (Teares of 
the Muses, 435). It differs from both in reading ‘ Viminal’ (Ruines 
of Rome, 56), not ‘Vimnial’ with the Bodleian Quarto, or ‘ Vimi- 
nall’ with the Huth Quarto; and in ‘attempted.’ (Muioptomos, 
346), not ‘attempted,’ with the Bodleian, or ‘attempted’ with the 
Huth Quarto. These different readings in different copies of the 
Quarto of course show that there were different impressions of the 
whole or parts of the Complaints, and add force to the suggestion 
that the four booklets may have appeared separately. 
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with no number before it in the Quarto, as already men- 
tioned. The break from one page to another made un- 
necessary such space as would probably have preceded 
this envoy, if it had stood on a page with another sonnet ; 
or such paragraph marks as Spenser used in a similar case 
when he set off the two stanzas following the first vision 
in the Ruines of Time (lines 589-602). Why Spenser 
did not call it “I’envoy”, as in the case of those at the end 
of the Ruines of Time and Ruines of Rome, we do not 
know. Perhaps it was just because this last sonnet is not 
an envoy to the poem immediately preceding, but rather 
belongs to the whole series of four poems. In any case 
it should not be numbered with the Petrarch Visions, or 
be so placed as to be confused with that piece. 

Further evidence that Spenser’s envoy is not a part of 
the Petrarch Visions is found in both its form and content. 
As already noted it is not an English sonnet, the form 
Spenser had first learned to use. That form he had also 
continued to use in the revised Visions of Bellay and Vi- 
sions of Petrarch, as well as in the Ruines of Rome based 
on Bellay. Then Spenser developed his distinctive sonnet 
form (abab bebe eded ee), which he commonly employed 
thereafter.‘° The latter is the form in the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie, in the dedicatory sonnet to Virgils Gnat, 


* He used the English form twice, possibly three times, afterwards. 
The eighth sonnet of the Amoretti is in that from, and the twentieth 
might be claimed for it, though it is possibly a Spenserian sonnet 
with imperfect rimes. Spenser’s commendatory sonnet Upon the 
Historie of George Castriot is also of the English form. The envoy 
at the end of the Ruines of Rome is partly an English sonnet, partly 
a Spenserian, the scheme being abab cded dede ff. Can this be the 
intermediate experiment which led Spenser from the Surrey type to 
his own distinctive rime scheme? The chronology of Spenser’s poems 
would seem to justify this conjecture. 

I do not here take account of the sonnet Dr. Long thinks he has 
discovered in Colin Clout, 466-479. 
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both regarded as early work, in the dedicatory sonnets to 
the Faerie Queene, and in the Amoretti, with the exception 
already mentioned. Between the writing of the last two 
works, that is in 1590, Spenser must have composed this 
envoy to the four poems which conclude the Complaints. 
It is a distinctly late sonnet and unrelated in form to the 
poem with which it is placed. 

The content shows even more conclusively that this new 
sonnet was a true envoy to the four poems preceding. The 
Marot envoy of the translation from Petrarch asks his 
“ song ”’ to say to his patron that the “ six visions ” contain 
a “ sweete request,” which it is to “ yelde,” 


Ere it be long within the earth to rest. 


Now Marot’s envoy could scarcely be more radically 
changed than it has been by Spenser. The emphasis upon 


this tickle trustles state 
Of vaine worlds glorie, 


is peculiarly characteristic of Spenser, and peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the Mwiopotmos and following Visions. To 
the first it is even more concretely applicable in relation 
to the Raleigh-Essex rivalry at court, the last and best in- 
terpretation of the allegory, it seems tome. The first qua- 
train thus sums up the vanitas vanitatum which is the 
persistent note of all the poems. If it be said that it is 
the dominant note of some others of the Complaints, it 
may be answered that it is not the note in the same degree 
of any other series of four pieces. 
The second quatrain, with its intense feeling in 


I wish I might this wearie life forgoe, 


aptly fits this period in Spenser’s career. At the sugges- 
tion of Raleigh he had returned to England, with high 
hopes of some recognition at court that he might settle 
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down to complete, in congenial surroundings, his great 
poem. The disappointment that had attended his depar- 
ture for Ireland in 1580, voiced with such strong emotion 
in the dedicatory sonnet to Virgils Gnat, was temporarily 
forgotten. Yet a new and keener disappointment was to 
be his even in the moment of his apparent success. He 
was to wait more than a year for some tangible:recognition 
of his great genius, since the parsimony or partisanship of 
Burghley delayed his patent for a pension until Febru- 
ary, 1591.11 

Finally the sestet of the sonnet envoy is as clearly devot- 
ed in its entirety to her who had so recently become his 
engaging patroness, to whom he had dedicated the Muto- 
potmos, and with whom he had linked the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie by the close of the first sonnet in that poem. 
Thus only one of the four poems does not contain a dis- 
tinct reference to Lady Carey, while the last reference to 
her in Spenser’s last sonnet, as can scarcely be doubted, 
is the envoy to the new booklet he had completed in her 
honor. The conclusion seems inevitable that these last 
four poems of Spenser’s Complaints, bound together as 
they are by dedication and envoy to Lady Carey, formed 
no unworthy fulfilment of Spenser’s promise to exalt her 
name, as made in the dedicatory sonnet to the Faerie 
(Jueene. If this be so, it is wholly unnecessary to assume, 
as Dr. Long has done in his argument for Lady Carey as 
the lady of the Amorettt, that the latter must be the real 
completion of Spenser’s purpose. 

But it may be asked why, if such honor was intended 


4 With the sentiment expressed in this second quatrain compare 
Spenser’s autobiographic allusions in Ruines of Time, 446-8, also a 
clear reference to Burghley’s unappreciativeness, and the more spe- 
cific complaint of himself in Daphnaida, 33-36, both passages written 
in this year of waiting. 
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for Lady Carey, the booklet did not appear at the begin- 
ning of the Complaints volume? The point is somewhat 
complicated by the uncertainty as to Spenser’s part in ar- 
ranging that volume, and by the statement of the publisher 
Ponsonby that he had collected some of the pieces. The 
latter’s reference to the matter will be considered in a 
later paragraph. Here it will be fair to assume that 
Spenser probably would have issued the Lady Carey por- 
tion of the Complaints first—perhaps prepared so to issue 
it independently as shown by the date 1590 on the title- 
page—and then attempt to account for its final appear- 
ance at the last of the volume. 

We can only conjecture how the idea of the Complaints 
developed in Spenser’s mind. Yet the success of the 
Faerie Queene may reasonably have suggested a new vol- 
ume made up of poems of earlier composition. To print 
such a volume would have been doing what many a writer 
has since done. In such a book the new Muiopotmos and 
the three Visions would naturally have found a first place, 
if the former had not yet been published. Such an ar- 
rangement might later have been altered for one or more 
of several reasons. For example the Muiopotmos would 
have been appropriate to the Raleigh-Essex rivalry only be- 
fore Essex had lost the favor of Elizabeth, that is before 
the summer of 1590. For as soon as Essex had lost and 
Raleigh had regained the queen’s favor, the Lady Carey 
portion of the Complaints would have lost its appropriate- 
ness, either as an independent issue or as the first part 
of a new volume.!? 


™ The subject of the Muiopotmos may have been in Spenser’s mind 
even before 1590. One of the first topics of conversation between 
Spenser and Raleigh in Ireland must have been the Essex rivalry 
and Raleigh’s virtual exclusion from the court circle. Even then 
it is not likely the poem was composed before Spenser’s visit to 
England. 
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Still another and perhaps more cogent reason may ac- 
count for the place of the Lady Carey portion of the Com- 
plaints. Scarcely had Spenser prepared his series of 
poems in Lady Carey’s honor before another urgent claim 
was made upon him, owing to an unforeseen circum- 
stance. He was importuned to honor another of his 
friends, and one more important because a national figure. 
In 1590 the publication of an unauthorized edition of 
Sidney’s Arcadia revived the memory of one always dear 
to Englishmen as the finest example of their best manhood. 
The new interest in Sir Philip Sidney was doubtless the 
reason why Spenser’s friends upbraided him—to use his 
own words—for not having “ shewed anie thankefull re- 
membrance towards him or any of them,” '* that is the 
Dudley family, to which his patron Leicester had also be- 
longed. “ Whome chiefly to satisfie,” he continues, “ or 
els to avoide that fowle blot of unthankefulnesse, I have 
conceived this small poem,” the Worlds Ruines as he called 
it, or the Ruines of Time as it is now named.** This new 
occasion, then, may have been the deciding reason for 
placing the Ruines of Time first among the Complaints 
and putting the Mutopotmos and the Visions in another 
position.*5 


3 Dedicatory letter to Ruines of Time. 

*Tt must be remembered that in the opening lines to Astrophel 
Spenser had given a reason for not printing that poem in honor of 
Sidney. It was designed, he tells us, “not to please the living but 
the dead,” and intended only for those “shepheards ” who mourned 
with him the loss of a friend. Nor did he actually print the poem 
until two of the elegies had been published or entered for publication. 
Besides, he was now including Sidney in the larger plan of praising 
all the deceased members of the Dudley house. 

* Before the end of 1590 Spenser felt called upon for another 
commemorative poem, the third new one of the year. On August 13, 
1590, the wife of his friend Arthur Gorges had died, and for her 
Spenser composed his Daphnaida. It was dedicated on what most 
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On the other hand, if Spenser was not responsible for 
the final arrangement of the Complaints volume, Ponson- 
by would have been equally influenced by the Sidney re- 
vival, especially as he had himself printed the Arcadia. 
Besides, another circumstance had added still further to 
Sidney’s fame, and may have influenced Ponsonby. With- 
out doubt because Sidney’s name had been revived by 
the Arcadia, three editions of Sidney’s Astrophel and 
Stella quickly followed in 1591, the year of Spenser’s Com- 
plaints. No one of these three editions was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register, but it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve the first of them appeared early in the year, and not 
unlikely before the Complaints. This-new-blown trumpet 
in Sidney’s honor would then have been an added reason 
why Ponsonby himself may have placed the Ruines of 
Time first in the new Spenser volume. In either case, 
therefore, whether Spenser or Ponsonby finally arranged 
the volume, there seems ample reason for the first piece of 
the book, and for the consequent displacement of the Lady 
Carey portion. 

As was noted above, there is an apparent conflict be- 
tween the idea that Spenser himself arranged the Com- 
plaints and the statement of Ponsonby the publisher in his 
advertisement “To the Gentle Reader.” Is it possible 
to smooth out this apparent inconsistency? The known 
facts regarding the Complaints volume may be briefly 


critics believe to have been Jan. 1, 1591, though such a dating in 
Spenser’s time would ordinarily have meant Jan. 1, 1592, nearly a 
year after he left England. Perhaps the date at the end of the 
letter of dedication is a mere printer’s error for 1590, the figures 
‘naught’ and ‘one’ often looking alike in handwriting. Why Pon- 
sonby, who printed the poem separately in 1591, did not gather it 
into the Complaints volume we do not know. Perhaps he had not 
found it in time, or some arrangement may have been made for its 
independent issue. 
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given. It was entered with the Stationers’ Company De- 
cember 29, 1590, while Spenser was probably still in 
England. This “ probably ” could be made “ certainly” 
if we were sure that Spenser’s dating of the Daphnaida 
dedication meant January 1, 1591, New Style. In any 
case Spenser would probably have remeined in London un- 
til the patent for his pension was issued in February, 1591. 
Thus he would probably have been responsible for such 
of the Complaints as Ponsonby entered in December, 
1590. 

Here I can but suggest that the volume first proposed 
by Spenser may have included only the last four poems. 
Even Ponsonby’s entry in the Stationers’ Register reads: 
“A booke entytuled Complaintes conteyninge sondrye 
small Poemes of the worlds vanity.” This would admir- 
ably apply to the Muiopotmus and three Visions, while the 
last expression could not as well apply to the longer poems 
of the Complaints, especially Virgils Gnat, Prosopopota, 
or the Teares of the Muses. On the other hand, if the vol- 
ume at first included only the last four poems, that would 
be another reason for the date 1590 on the one title-page, 
while the three others bear the date 1591, when Spenser 
was presumably back in Ireland. Or Spenser may have 
originally intended to honor the three ladies of the Spencer 
of Althorpe family, who had now claimed him as a rela- 
tive, and assisted him to some extent, as shown by the dedi- 
eatory letters to the Teares of the Muses and Mother 
Hubberds Tale. In that case the Mutopotmos and its ac- 
companying poems would probably have appeared first, 
followed by those addressed to Lady Strange and Lady 
Compton and Monteagle. Either of these arrangements 
of the poems may have been disturbed by the changed rela- 
tions of Essex and Raleigh, or by the new interest in Sid- 
ney. 
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Whatever Spenser’s own plan, Ponsonby’s statement in 
“The Printer to the Gentle Reader” must be considered. 
It reads: 

I have sithence endevoured by all good meanes (for the better en- 
crease and accomplishment of your delights) to get into my handes 
such smale poeines of the same authors; as I heard were disperst 
abroad in sundrie hands, and not easie to bee come by, by himselfe; 
some of them having bene diverslie imbeziled and purloyned from 
him, since his departure over sea.” 


Now, remembering that the Complaints volume, or most 
of it, was not printed until Spenser had left England, we 
may still accept Ponsonby’s statement. Spenser had cer- 
tainly arranged the last four poems. He had dedicated 
the Teares of the Muses and Mother Hubberds Tale to 
Lady Strange and Lady Compton. He had written and 
dedicated the Ruines of Time. On the other hand, the 
gathering of all these for issuance in book form may have 
been done by the publisher. Or if all these had been put 
in Ponsonby’s hands by Spenser himself, the former would 
still have been responsible for obtaining the Ruines of 
Rome and Virgils Gnat. Thus Ponsonby may have se- 
cured from two to four or possibly five of the Complaints, 
and, as noted in his advertisement, was still looking for 
other poems, which he proposed to the reader to publish 
“ for your favour sake.” In any case the statement of Pon- 
sonby need not be explained away or distrusted, as has 
sometimes been done. Nor is it at variance with Spenser’s 
being in London when the Complaints was entered for 
publication, although he had left England before any but 
the last four poems, those written or arranged for Lady 
Carey, had been printed. 


* The meaning, not quite clearly expressed, must be “not easy to 
be obtained from him, partly because he had lost some of them while 
in England, partly because of his departure over sea.” 
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Before leaving Spenser’s volume some account should 
be taken of the curious suggestion in the Dictionary of 
National Biography (article Elizabeth Carey), that “ some 
of the renderings of Petrarch [that is, in the Petrarch 
Visions] ... may be from Lady Carey’s pen.” The 
conjecture rests upon a sentence in Nash’s dedicatory let- 
ter, prefixed to Terrors of the Night and addressed to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Spenser’s Lady Carey. Of the 
latter Nash says: “Into the Muses society her selfe she 
hath lately adopted, and purchast divine Petrarch another 
monument in England.” Yet Nash’s words searcely war- 
rant the interpretation put upon them above, or at least 
may be explained in a simpler fashion. They need mean 
no more than rather extravagant flattery, based on Spen- 
ser’s dedication of the Muiopotmos to Lady Carey and his 
combining with it the Visions of Petrarch, “ another mon- 
ument in England.” Nash’s Terrors of the Night was 
printed in 1594, and surely “ lately ” was accurate enough 
for a book printed three years before. Besides, there is 
here some support for one of the contentions of this paper. 
With the Quarto edition of Spenser’s Complaints before 
him—and he could have had no other—Nash must have 
recognized the reference to Lady Carey in the sonnet fol- 
lowing the Visions of Petrarch, and thus have been led 
to emphasize her connection with them. His “ Muses so- 
cietie”” may refer to this specific connection, or even to 
the fact that the volume also contained the well-known 
Teares of the Muses. In any ease the conjecture of the 
writer in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. seems unsupported. 


The purpose of this paper is to show that, some years 
before writing the A moretti, Spenser fulfilled the promise 
he made to Lady Carey in a sonnet accompanying the 
Faerie Queene. He did this by dedicating to her in the 
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same year his Muiopotmos, probably newly composed for 
her, and uniting with it, by an allusion in the first and 
especially by a new envoy at the close, three of his early 
Visions, making a complete booklet in her honor. This 
booklet was perhaps printed separately from the rest of 
the Complaints, not only because of the date on the title- 
page, but because the arrangement in the larger Quarto 
shows separate printing to have been possible without dis- 
turbing the paging in any particular. It follows, there- 
fore, that we need not look for the fulfilment of Spenser’s 
promise to the Amoretti, as has been done, or to any 
other later work of the poet. 

This paper also suggests some probable reasons why 
the Lady Carey portion of the Complaints, first pub- 
lished as shown by the date on the title-page, was later 
displaced from the initial position, either by the revival 
of Sidney’s fame in 1590 and the consequent writing of 
the Ruines of Time at the urging of Spenser’s friends, 
or by the changed relations of the Raleigh-Essex rivalry 
at court. Besides, some fuller examination of the Com- 
plaints volume has been made, showing how it consists 
of four independent booklets, each of which, like the 
Daphnaida to which they bear the closest likeness, might 
have been separately issued and perhaps was so. Finally, 
it attempts to reconcile Spenser’s part in arranging the 
Complaints, or a portion of it, with the part claimed for 
himself by the publisher Ponsonby. 


Ouiver Farrar Emerson. 























XIII.—THE LEGEND OF ST. WULFHAD AND ST. 
RUFFIN AT STONE PRIORY 


In a recently published volume I have referred ' to the 
curious relationship that subsists between the legend of 
St. Wulfhad and St. Ruftin,? which is known to us through 
the Cottonian ms. Nero C. XIT, and a set of verses dealing 
with the founders and benefactors of Stone Priory in Staf- 
fordshire, which has been preserved by Dugdale in the 
Monasticon.? In my Saints’ Legends I had not the space 
to present in detail the evidence by which these two docu- 
ments are connected, nor to discuss freely the interesting 
problems that they suggest. The evidence is of such a 
character, and the problems involved are so novel, that a 
further consideration of the matter seems desirable. 


I 


INTERRELATION OF THE DocUuMENTS 


The legend, with which we may begin our examination, 
is unfortunately extant in a somewhat fragmentary state 
only. So little remains of the’first seventy lines that they 
cannot well be reconstructed. Except for the light they 
might have thrown on the archaeological question presently 
to be discussed, the loss cannot, however, be greatly de- 
plored. The legend is very rudely fashioned in fifteenth- 
century alliterative verse, for the most part rhyming in 
couplets, but occasionally vsing a convenient rhyme more 
freely or falling back on shameless assonance. It has 


* Saints’ Legends, 1916, pp. 273-275. 
? Ed. Horstmann, Altengl. Leg., N. F., pp. 308-314. 
* Ed. 1846, v1, pp. 230-231. 
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neither literary pretensions nor literary merit. In most 
ways, moreover, it has slight historical or hagiographical 
value, for the information it gives about St. Wulfhad and 
his brother was taken from the ornate Latin Passio,‘ still 
extant, which is presumably the “cronakle” mentioned in 
v. 155. 

The legend is a precious document simply and solely 
because of its origin and use at Stone Priory, where it was 
written or painted upon a “ table” on the epistle side of 
the choir. There is evidence of this in the poem itself. 

And hys broder Ruffyn, bat withe hym is shrynede infere, 

As thys tabyll maket mensyon that ys wryttyn here. 


And all that on this tabull redes, god grante them hys grace. 
(vv. 379-381) 


The position of the tablet is curiously restricted to the left 
side of the choir by two references in the legend to a couple 
of other “tables” similarly placed within the church. 
The first of these seems to have been inscribed with the 
names of the lords who came from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 


Whos names be writyn in a tabull on the right syde the qweer. 
(v. 318) 


The second, with which we are more nearly concerned, is 
described thus: 
Ilow the lordes of Stafforde fowndyd pis place, pe sothe if ye will 


here, 
Here-by in a tabull is writtyn all the processe infere. (vv. 351-352) 


Since the first tablet is said to have been placed on the 
right side of the choir, and the second to have been “ here- 
by ” the one on which the legend was inscribed, it seems 


*B. H. L. 8735. Printed by Dugdale, v1, pp. 226-230, from ms. 
Cott. Otho A. xv1, and thence in A. SS. IUL. v, pp. 575-581. 
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clear that the latter must have been situated, as I have 
said, on the epistle side.® 
Oddly enough, the inscription on the tablet that hung, 

or was affixed, near the legend is the document preserved 
by Dugdale. How he obtained this account of the re- 
establishment of Stone after the Conquest, and of its sub- 
sequent history, I do not know. He says of it simply: 
“ The Copie of the Table that was hanging in the Priorie 
of Stone, at the time of the Suppression of the same, in 
the xxix. yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraign Lord King 
Henry the VIII.” The verses—in the same metre and in 
the same slipshod style as the legend—begin thus: 

All manner of men, that lust for to here 

How this Monasterie was founded here, 

Read out this Table, that here it is written, 

And all this matter so may ye witten. 

Saint Armemild that good woman, 

Saint Wolfad’s mother this place first began, 

Who soe lust to witt what wise, and why, 

Read over this other Table that here is written by. 

And all the whole matter there shall ye finde 

In the life of Saint Wolfade and nothing left behinde; 


But who that .. . canons began here first to dwell, 
In this present Table here shall you here tell. 


However Dugdale may have obtained his copy of this 
inscription, the reference to the “ other table,” with its 
legend of St. Wulfhad, is explicit. The two sets of verses, 
though they have been preserved to us by entirely different 
channels, were beyond question once placed side by side in 
the Priory Church at Stone; and they were expressly de- 
signed to complement one another in the information they 


5 When I wrote the paragraph about the legend in Saints’ Legends, 
I had not, in my blindness, made out the reference to the list of 
Norman lords, and so placed the account of the founders on the right 
of the choir. 
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gave about the local legend and the history of the foun- 
dation. 

As far as the latter is concerned, the tablet of benefactors 
is naturally of more value than its companion; and its 
record is of very considerable worth by way of supplement 
to the evidence concerning Stone Priory that survives in 
charters and other documents from the twelfth century to 
the sixteenth. Unfortunately the text printed by Dug- 
dale is obviously very far from perfect,® which leads to a 
probably unjustified distrust of the chronicle as a whole. 
The account of the relationship of the powerful Stafford 
line to the Priory seems, in point of fact, to be entirely 
worthy of trust. 

There was, as is pointed out in both the legend and the 
memorial “ table,” a religious foundation on the site of 
Stone Priory as early as the seventh century, endowed by 
Eormengild, the mother of Wulfhad and Ruffin.  Evi- 
dently it had fallen upon evil days before the Norman 
Conquest ; and there is little reason to doubt the statement 
of the founders’ tablet as te conditions at that time: 


That two nunns and one preest lived in this place. (v. 16) 


Thus reduced, it was attacked by the Norman lord of the 
manor, Enisan de Walton, who killed the little remnant of 
the establishment, either wishing to have it for himself or, 
as the memorial tablet more specifically says: 


Because his sister should have this church thoe. (v. 20) 


This Enisan seems to have been the son of the Ernaldus 
(or Arnold) * who held the manor of Walton at the time 


* Aside from obvious modernizations, the relations to the Priory of 
Nicholas de Stafford and his son Edmund (vv. 93-110) are reversed 
in the text as we have it. 

*See R. W. Eyton, in Collections for a History of Staffordshire by 
the William Salt Archaeological Society, u, p. 200. 
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of the Domesday survey of 1085-6, in which Stone is not 
directly mentioned, being covered by the entry for Wal- 
ton.5 This omission from the Domesday Book is, again, 
indirect evidence that the shrine of Wulfhad and Ruffin 
was neither wealthy nor illustrious at that day. Enisan, 
like Arnold, acknowledged the overlordship of Robert de 
Stafford, the chief landholder of the county.’ 

The two documents that we are considering agree in 
ascribing the re-establishment of Stone as a priory to Eni- 
san’s deed of violence; and they enable us to fix the date of 
the foundation more exactly than can be done by means 
of any charters extant. Both of them state that Geoffrey 
de Clinton, who was chamberlain of Henry I, was at that 
time building “ the abbey of Kenelworthe.” Now the sec- 
ond charter of Kenilworth Priory, which was founded by 
Geoffrey, was witnessed by Simon, Bishop of Worcester, 
who was consecrated in 1125.!° It must have been 
erected, accordingly, not far from that date. Since Stone 
Priory was ceded to Kenilworth between 1130 and 1135, 
as we shall presently see, we cannot be far wrong in believ- 
ing that Enisan established it between 1125 and 1150. 

In only one particular do the legend and the memorial 
tablet disagree, or seem to disagree. The legend says that 
Enisan, when he had repented of his crime because of 
sickness, went to Geoffrey de Clinton ™ for advice. Geof- 


5“ Tpse Rotbertus (de Stadford) tenet Waletone et Ernaldus de eo.” 

* See W. H. R. Curtter, in Victoria County History of Staffordshire, 
p. 222. Robert de Toeni assumed the style of de Stafford, though it 
was not till a century and a half later that his descendant Ralph 
(1299-1342) became Earl of Stafford. 

* See Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. T. D. Hardy, 1854, 
I, p. 49, and Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 1897, p. 44. 

™ The text reads “Glentone” and “Glentam,” which are corrup- 
tions. Enisan reads “ Ensam,” it may be noted. 
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frey, who was “nye cosyn” to Enisan,!* advised him to 
restore Stone and to found there “a howse of chanons in 
worshipe of sent Wolfade.” This Enisan did, and was 
healed. Thus the legend. The founders’ tablet, after re- 
marking that Enisan’s sister, for whose sake he had sacked 
the church, “ soon died and himself great vengeance had,” 
goes on to say that Robert de Stafford went to Geoffrey de 
Clinton for counsel in the matter, and that he himself es- 
tablished the canons at Stone. At first sight, this looks like 
a rather startling discrepancy between the two inscriptions, 
the more marked because they refer to one another and 
were actually once set side by side in the Priory church. 
As a matter of fact, however, I believe that the disagree- 
ment is only apparent, and of no real significance. [If it 
be true that Enisan was ill, and thought his afiliction the 
result of his misdeeds, what more natural than that his 
overlord should be his emissary to Geoffrey de Clinton ? 
What more natural than that the part played by Robert 
should be stressed on the founders’ tablet, which sum- 
marized the connection of the entire Stafford line with 
Stone Priory, while Enisan’s réle in re-establishing the 
house was properly emphasized in the legendary inscrip- 
tion? There is no real contradiction between the two 
statements ; nor have we any reason to doubt the credibility 
of the essential evidence.'* This question of the founda- 
tion has a bearing upon the authorship of the two inscrip- 
tions, a matter that we must shortly consider. 

Although Enisan de Walton was the actual founder of 
the house of Augustinian canons,'* which replaced the 


2 Of this relationship I find no other mention, and see no way to 
test the accuracy of the statement. 

* The skepticism of R. W. Eyton, place cited, seems to me quite 
misdirected. 

™ By a stupid lapse, not easy to forgive, I wrote Carthusian instead 
of Augustinian in Saints’ Legends, p. 274. ‘ 
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earlier foundation at Stone, the Staffords were the great 
patrons of the Priory from the beginning. Down to the 
fifteenth century most of the earls were buried there, and 
the hereditary interest of the family in the house seems 
never to have lapsed. It was Robert de Stafford, accord- 
ing to the founders’ tablet (vv. 37-38), who sent one of the 
canons to Rome to arrange’for the canonization of Wulf- 
had.'® Furthermore, Robert’s son Nicholas was a party 
to the cession of Stone to Kenilworth Priory by Enisan de 
Walton and his son Arnold. Jn this transaction Geoffrey 
de Clinton also appeared, paying Arnold fifty pounds and 
a palfrey, and Enisan a “ pallium grisum ” and a palfrey. 
Nicholas de Stafford had to give assent to the transfer as 
the overlord of Enisan. The two charters in question can 
be dated within a few years. The Stafford charter was 
given in the reign of Henry I, and Enisan’s was witnessed 
by Roger, Bishop of Chester. Now, Roger de Clinton was 
consecrated Bishop of Lichfield, Coventry, and Chester op 
December 22, 1129, while Henry I died in 1135. The 
charters must thus be dated between 1130 and 1135.'* 
It is interesting to note, as a confirmation of the general 
credibility of the English inscriptions at Stone, that the 


% According to the legend (vv. 364-370) and the Latin Passio 
( Monasticon v1, p. 230), St. Wulfhad’s head was left by the canon 
at Viterbo, on his way home. The Latin particularizes that it was 
deposited at the church of St. Laurence there. It does not appear tn 
the very full lists of relics belonging to the Cathedral of 8. Lorenzo, 
to be found in F. Cristofori, Le Tombe dei Papi in Viterbo, 1887, pp. 
234-237. The Latin account implies, though it does not expressly 
say, that the visit of canonization took place soon after the Benedic- 
tine Revival. This does not agree with the English statements, and 
it is inherently improbable. 

* Both of them are to be found in the Monasticon vi, pp. 231-232. 
For Roger de Clinton, see LeNeve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, 1, p. 544, and 
Stubbs, Registrum, p. 226. Stubbs failed to note that Roger was not 
enthroned until 1130. 
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Stafford charter expressly states that it was placed “ super 
altare” there, while the founders’ tablet remarks of Nich- 
olas: 


And to this place did many benefits sekerlie, 
As by his charters appeareth apertlie. (vv. 51-52) 


Apparently the writer of the inscription had seen the char- 
ter in its place above the altar. Later—very much later— 
Robert de Stafford, a great-great-great-grandson of the 
original Robert, made Stone free of Kenilworth, as it re- 
mained until its destruction during the reign of Henry 
VIII"? 

The question now arises whether the two inscriptions 
that we have been discussing were composed by the same 
hand. The cross-references between them, which I have 
already instanced, make it clear that they must have been 
put into position at about the same time. If I am right 
in believing that their slightly varying accounts of the 
establishment of the Augustinians at Stone were due to a 
natural difference of stress, there seems to be no reason 
for doubting that they were written by the same man. 
Their tumbling metre is the same; and such characteris- 
ties of versification and phrasing as they boast—literary 
style they have none, as I have said—indicate a common 


“The statement in A Survey of Staffordshire ... by Sampson 
Erdeswick Esq., ed. T. Harwood, 1844, p. 36, note, to the effect that 
Ernaldus de Walton forfeited Stone to the King, who then granted it 
to Robert de Stafford, is apparently based on the legend, vv. 349-350, 
which, however, refers to Arnold’s property at large. Robert, the 
grandson of the original Robert, seems to have swallowed up his 
vassal’s forfeited lands and thus to have come into a more direct 
patronage of Stone Priory, though the title to it was clearly vested 
in the Canons of Kenilworth. See G. Wrottesiey, in Collections . 
by the William Salt Arch. Soc. 1, p. 178, for the record of a fine 
due by Arnold in 31 Henry I. The Priory Church fell in 1749. The 
state of the ruins in 1909 is described by F. Parker, Collections .. . 
by the William Salt Arch. Soc., New Ser., xt, p. 105. 
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authorship. Unfortunately the copies in which they are 
preserved are so imperfect that the application of linguis- 
tic tests is out of the question. ; 
Whether or no the verses on the two tablets were writ- 

ten by the same man, as seems to me certain, they must 
have been made at practically the same time. The cross- 
references would otherwise be inexplicable. The approxi- 
mate date at which they were set up is fortunately made 
clear in the closing lines of the founders’ inscription, which 
read: 

And his brother sir Hugh, the lord Bouchier, 

Is buried in the south side of this quier, 

Besides his father earle Hugh, as you may see, 

In a fayre new tombe here buryed is hee. 
Now, Hugh de Stafford, Lord Bourchier, died in 1420.'* 
If we allow a sufficient time for the making of his tomb, 
the period during which it could be called new would cer- 
tainly not pass the middle of the century. Indeed, since 
the last Earl of Stafford mentioned in the record (vv. 147- 
156), Lord Bourchier’s brother Edmund, was killed at the 
Battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, it seems probable that 1425 
would be a nearer approximation to the date than 1450. 


II 
Tue Question oF Murat Dispriay 


As we have already seen, the verses that we are study- 
ing were in some manner or other inscribed on tablets in 
the choir of the church at Stone Priory. On the other 
side of the choir was a third tablet inscribed with the 
names of the lords “which camme frome Normandy ” 
with “ Willam Bastarde.” If we may believe Dugdale, 
which appears safe, these “tables” were “hanging” in 


* See Dugdale, Baronage, 1, p. 174. 
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the church. Three questions at once suggest themselves. 
Why were the tablets set up? What was their nature? 
Was it customary to employ sets of verses like these for 
mural display ¢ 

. The first question is, of course, not difficult to answer. 
The canons of Stone took this means of informing all and 
sundry—the laity of the neighborhood, the pilgrims who 
came to the shrine of St. Wulfhad, and perhaps their own 
successors—with regard to the history of the establishment 
and the saint in whose honor it was founded. Anyone 
who could read at all would thus be enabled to learn with- 
out much effort everything he needed to know about the 
Priory. 

The nature of the tablets, on the other hand, is a more 
difficult question. There is no indication in the two surviv- 
ing inscriptions as to whether they were written on wood 
or engraved on metal, nor yet how they were affixed to the 
walls of the choir. Were they, moreover, in the choir it- 
self or in the ambulatory outside? To resolve this prob- 
lem, one needs to be better informed than anyone seems to 
be at present with regard to the use of long inscriptions on 
the walls of medizval buildings. Some years ago, Miss 
Hammond drew attention to the question’ and illus- 
trated some of its aspects by pointmg out that at least four 
of Lydgate’s poems were designed for mural display. The 
Life of St. George and the Falls of Seven Princes, which 
she printed,*° were certainly used in this way, while the 
Dance Macabre and Bycorne and Chichevache *! were in- 


* E. P. Hammond, “ Two Tapestry Poems by Lydgate,” Engl. Stud., 
XLII, pp. 10-26. 

*The St. George may also be read in H. N. MacCracken, The 
Minor Poems of John Lydgate, 1911 (EETS. ovit), pp. 145-154. 

The former inedited as yet, the latter accessible in J. O. Halli- 
well, Minor Poems of Lydgate, 1840 (Percy Soc. 11), pp. 129-135. 
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tended for a similar purpose. To this list should proba- 
bly be added A Prayer to St. Thomas of Canterbury (first 
edited by MacCracken),?* which seems to have been meant 
as a votive offering to the saint. 

As Miss Hammond says:** “ It is not uncommon, in 
the representations of tapestry which remain to us, to see 
the descriptive quatrain of the versitier woven by the hand 
of the tapestrymaker into the margin of his work.” All 
of us have seen these explanatory embroiderings;7* and 
we are all familiar with similar descriptive indications in 
old paintings. ‘The use of inscriptions on wood and stone, 
in every age and country, needs no illustration. The point 
is, as Miss Hammond remarks, that “ if we are to believe 
some of the texts yet existing, a poem of considerable 
length could be painted or stitched, stanza by stanza, along 
with the scenes depicted by the artist ;” or, I should add, 
could equally well be used in a window or on a tablet like 
those at Stone Priory. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that Miss Hammond 
was mistaken in calling Lydgate’s St. George a “ tapestry 
poem.” It is designated in the mss. “Pe devyse of a 
steyned halle,” “made with Pe balades at Pe request of 
Parmorieres of Londoun; ” and it must thus have been in- 
tended for painting rather than weaving. The same seems 
to be true of Bycorne and Chichevache, as Miss Hammond 
notes, where “ portreyed” is the word constantly used to 
indicate the figures that were to illustrate the text. It 
seems to me improbable, moreover, that the Dance Ma- 
cabre was designed for tapestry. Its length, for one thing, 


Work cited, pp. 140-143. 

2... 

* Miss Hammond’s quotations (p. 21) from the lists of the tapes- 
tries of Charles VI of France and of Henry V of England are inter- 
esting and valuable. 
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makes the supposition unlikely: the expense would have 
been prohibitive. The Valls of Seven Princes, on the 
other hand, might well have been intended to accompany 
tapestry portraits of the ill-fated great men who were 
briefly celebrated in it. 

That poems of no inconsiderable length were actually 
used in tapestry, as Miss Hammond says, there is no ques- 
tion. To the evidence she has presented may be added 
that of the series given in 1531 to the church of St. Remi 
at Rheims, in which the life of St. Remigius is related in 
one hundred and sixty-two verses.*° Such an elaborate 
use of verse in tapestry must have been, however, com- 
paratively rare, since the beautiful fabries so intricately 
woven were always costly: a luxury for the rich and the 
powerful. ' 

The same must be said of another use of verse in medix- 
val buildings—in stained glass—in which poems of any 
great length could not have beeen employed without add- 
ing vastly to the expense of production. Two striking in- 
stances of the custom of so using verse have, however, come 
to my attention. One is from Peterborough. In the 
Monasticon?® are to be found eighty verses, in short 
rhymed couplets, printed by Dugdale from ms. Cotton 
Claudius A. V., which are superscribed: “ Historia de 
fundatione hujus coenobii, elegantissime in fenestris vi- 
treatis, ex oecidentali parte claustri ibidem depicta fuit, 
cum Anglicanis hisce carminibus argumentum ejusdem 
illustrantibus.” This poem, a very crude production, re- 
lates briefly the story of Wulfhad and Ruffin, and of the 
foundation of Peterborough by their father Wulfhere in 
expiation for their murder. The other illustration of the 


** See M. Sartor, Les Tapisseries de Reims, 1912, pp. 137-158. 
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use of rather long poems in windows comes from St. 
Albans, and likewise from the Monasticon.** In the ac- 
count of that great monastery, there are printed two sets 
of Latin verses from ms. Laud 697, one of ninety-six lines 
from the windows of the cloister and one of forty-eight 
from the windows of the library. Both Peterborough and 
St. Albans were, of course, rich Benedictine houses that 
could afford to furnish instruction expensively while they 
patronized the arts. Only under such conditions would 
narratives in glass have been possible. 

Wealthy, too, no doubt, were the patrons—or custom- 
ers—for whom Lydgate made his pictorial poems. The 
length of at least three out of the five sets of verses ** men- 
tioned above would have made their inscription in any 
medium a matter of considerable difficulty and expense. 
Less extravagant than tapestry or stained glass, because 
done in a medium easier to manipulate, would doubtless 
have been mural paintings like those for the citizens of 
London to whom Lydgate furnished Bycorne and Chiche- 
vache. Even more readily within the range of slender 
purses, however, would have been mural inscriptions with 
no pictorial illustration at all. Such, evidently, were the 
“tables” at Stone Priory, which seems never to have 
known great worldly prosperity in spite of its powerful 
patrons. 

To be sure, tablets might also be articles of great value 
when gilded and enamelled. An inventory of the ob- 
jects in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, made by one Walter 
Almaly in 1384, illustrates this fact.2° Of one “ tabula ” 


711, pp. 246-248. 

* St. George has 245 lines, Dance Macabre 672, Bycorne and Chiche- 
vache 133, A Prayer to St. Thomas 120, and Falls of Seven Princes 
49. 

2» Printed in the Monasticon, v1, p. 1364, from an Ashmole Ms. 
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there described more definite information would be very 
much to our purpose. “Item una tabula lignea stans 
super parvum altare in parte boreali, ex opposito summo 
altari, cum platis et imaginibus cupreis deauratis, conti- 
nens passionem §. Georgii.” I take it, though I do not 
feel certain of the fact, that this was a martyrdom in 
words and not merely in pictured scenes. If so, it must 
have been a luxurious example of something more crudely 
accomplished at Stone. 

More nearly resembling the tablets there, would have 
been the one at Wirkesop Priory, Notts., if I am right in 
believing that some verses preserved in the Monasticon *° 
were actually set up as an inscription. They consist of 
twenty-nine English stanzas in rhyme royal interspersed 
with bits of Latin, and they were made not long after 
1410, as is shown by one of the inserted Latin epitaphs. 
They served as a guide to the tombs in the church, telling 
where various benefactors were buried, precisely as did the 
verses on the founders’ tablet at Stone. The author, who 
was by no means an accomplished poet, named himself in 
stanza 28: 

This processe one Pigote brevely thus saith. 

If any can say more, it is corrigible; 

To there better avise I me bequeath. 
We cannot be sure that these verses were really inseribed 
on a tablet; but from their resemblance to those at Stone 
we have good reason to suppose that they were. In any 
ease, they were quite clearly kept in the church for consul- 
tation. 

From the evidence that I have presented, which is 

merely illustrative and by no means exhausts the possibili- 
ties of investigation, it is evident that the use of rather 


vr, pp. 122-124: “Ex vet. pergam. MS. penés.... Talbot de 
Grafton, in Com. Wigorn. arm. a. 1587.” 
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long poems for mural display was not at all uncommon 
during the later Middle Ages. The founders’ memorial 
inscription at Stone with its one hundred and sixty-two 
lines, and the legend of St. Wulfhad with its three hun- 
dred and eighty-two, could have been put on tablets quite 
as easily as some of the other poems we have noticed could 
have been employed in mural decoration. It is not clear 
to me whether the tablets at Stone were wooden, though I 
incline to think so from the fact that the Priory was never 
rich. In that case, the verses must have been painted on 
a background of another color—a comparatively simple 
procedure. The necessary size of tablets so made has led 
me to wonder whether they may not have been affixed in 
the aisle outside the choir rather than in the choir itself; 
but this is mere hypothesis. The important facts we 
know: two sets of verses were inscribed in such a manner 
that they could be read by everyone, and they were so 
placed in public view in accordance with a well-marked 
custom of the times. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that it seems to me 
not improbable that a good many late medixval poems, 
legends and narratives of a moralizing tendency, were in- 
tended for pictorial illustration on the walls of buildings. 
More evidence with regard to the matter would be wel- 
come, particularly as it might enable us to understand 
certain qualities of handling that are not very clear at 
present. Incidentally it is interesting to observe that 
verse would not have been used in tapestry, in painting, or 
in glass, nor would tablets have been set up for people to 
read, until a knowledge of reading was fairly common. 
Perhaps that is why most of the examples I have collected 
come from the fifteenth century. 


Gorpon Hatt Gerovrp. 





